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Packers Cans 


For 1909 








Whether you use regular or extra 
coated cans in your pack this year, 
we are prepared to take the best of 
care of all orders placed withus. We 
have installed new and improved ma- 
chinery, have built and equipped new 
factories, and our previously unequaled 
facilities are now larger and more 
complete than ever before. Place 
your orders with us early. 








American Can Company 


New York Chicago Baltimore San Francisco Montreal 























THIS PAGE DEVOTED TO MEMBERS OF 

















EON 
National Canned Goods and es. Dried Fruit Brokers” ss’, 
718 a 


SECRETARY-—J. L. FLANNERY. JR., CHICAGO, ILL. 








W. H. NICHOLLS & CO. 


Canned Goods 
Brokers 


63-365 River St. CHICAGO 











J. K. ARMSBY CO. 
Wholesale 
Brokerage and Commission 
ion Peona Pacific Coast 
Now York Products 
Les Angeles 42 River St., CHICAGO 





SAM BAER & CO. 


Brokerage and Commission | 


Canned Goods and Dried Fruits 
Write Us. 


34 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





F. A. TODD, Sales Manager 


Canned Goeds Brokers 


Correspondent Brokers in 75 of the best 
jobbing centers. We solicit offers and inquiries 


517 S. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





E. C. SHRINER 6 CO. 


Manafactarers’ Agents and Brokers in 


Canned Goods and Gans 


BALTIMORE. MD. 





DALLAS MERCANTILE CO. 
BROKERS AND MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


OFFICES 
Dallas Mercantile Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Inter-State Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, O. T. 
Inter-State Brokerage Co., So. McAlester, I. T. 


We treve!l me. DALLAS, TEX. 





WM. M. McKOWN 


Canned Goods 
and DRIED FRUITS 
LOUISVILLE, BY. 











EDWARD P. SILLS 
Packers’ Agent and Broker in 


@anned Goods... 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. 





EMERSON 2@ HALL 


amy, CANNED GOODS 
MINNEAPOLIS DRIED FRUITS 


SCANNERS ano PACKERS AGENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Personally Cover all Jobbers in Nebraska and Minnesota. 





T. J. O'BYRNE & CO. 
Brokerage Commission 


Canned Goods and Dried Fraits 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 











G. M. AHRONS GO., LTD. 
NEW ORLEANS 
CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


Selling Agents Southern Packers 
SHRIMP AND OYSTERS 


Correspondence Solicited, 





J. L. FLANNERY, JR. 


BROKER 
42 RiveR st. - CHICAGO 





WALTER A. FROST & CO. 


Brokerage and Commission 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruits 


Correspondence Solicited 
s WABASH AVE: #4 CEISAGO 











PARK-HOLBERT COMPANY 


BROKERS 
High Grade Food Specialties 


St.Paul . Minneapolis . Duluth 
and Tributary Points 





E.L. STANTON & CO. 


Merchandise Brokers and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


Canned Goods, Dried 
Fruit and Specialties 
205-7 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GETTYS BROKERACE Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
GETTYS & GILBERT 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, 
SALMON, CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS 


806 SPRUCE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO 





**“SOCKEYE SALMON” 


Handsome Labels and the 
Finest Packed. 


GRIFFITH-DURNEY C0. 


LEADING SALMON HANDLERS 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CAin 





G. A. Vandever Vandever & Schroeder 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINM 
ESTABLISHED 1898 


Canned Goods «4 Cans 


BROKERS 





SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM 


MERCHANDISE BROKERS 


CANNED GOODS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, M0. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. OMABA, NEB. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. WICHITA, KANS 


Cover AU Jobbing Centers Adjacent te Abeve 
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cr Goods Brokers and Commission imal 








- THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Majestic Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 53 River Street 








BAKER & MORGAN 


CANNED GOODS 
BROKERS 


ABERDEEN, - MARYLAND 


J, Hl, MARTIN & C0. 


Merchandise 
Brokers 


|Canned Goods 


WANTED 


Exclusive Chicago representation 
of some large packer of high- 
grade canned goods. I would 
devote a large portion of my ‘time 
and energy to putting such a line 
where it ought to be, and work 
for “long run” results rather than 





immediate ones. 


83 South Front St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Our Specialties 
CORN & TOMATOES 


RAYNOR HUBBELL 


37 River Street Chicago, Ill. 




















PEERLESS AIR COMPRESSORS 


High Duty Vacuum Pumps. All Sizes and 
All Types and for All Duties. Simple, Dura- 
ble, Economic, Accessible. We make a spec- 
A ialty of Air Lift Pumping, Can Making and 
Sm) 6lesting, Oil Burning Installations. 















{| Pneumatic Tools and Specialties 











CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION 


American Compressor & Pump Co. 


Home Office and Works General Sales Office 
718 East Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 26 Cortlandt St., New York 
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COTTINGHAM 


—_—__——~~— SELLS — 


CANNING MACHINERY 





1F ALL KINDS 


INCLUDING THE CELEBP ‘TED 


Queen Anne Cooker 





SIMPLE — Light Running — Easy to Clean — None Better 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION, TERMS, ETC 


ADDRESS 


H. COTTINGHAM, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








‘“‘ALL OUR CANS ARE WASHED AND STERIL- 
IZED BEFORE THEY ARE FILLED.’ 


| Jones’ Can Washer 


and Sterilizer 





. Gibson City, Ill., 5-1-09. 
Messrs. Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—We are pleased to report that we used the Jones’ 
Can Washer last season with the most gratifying results, and it 
will be a revelation to any Canned Goods Packer to use one of 
these machines and collect the mass of filth which is washed out 
of cans inaday's run. These machines not only removed great 
masses of foreign matter, including insects, cinders, particles of 
solder, coal, chips of wood, etc., but also rendered the cans free 
from acids or fluxes used in manufacturing the cans. 

We would not think for one moment of packing food products 
in tin cans Without using these machines for cleansing them, and 
are pleased to pronounce them an absolute success. 

(Signed) imme SR RING Co., 
J. W. McCall, Manager. 


SPRAGUE CANNING endear COMPANY , 
Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


























The Plummer Pea Filler 


Fills ALL grades equally well—works with- 
out plunger, stirrer or other forcible means for 
preventing clogging. Never damages even the 
most tender Peas. Large capacity yet slow in 
motion—Simple, Sanitary, Durable. 
Guaranteed superior to all other machines used 
for same purpose. 
SPRAGUE Caen MACHINERY CO. 


Wabash Avenue 





| 
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“NO LONGER 
A CHOICE, 
BUT A 
NECESSITY” 













No. 2. Automatic Adjustable Double Seamer No. 34. Bott 


Every canner in the land should own one or more of the AMS No. 2 ADJUST- 
ABLE DOUBLE SEAMERS, which will seam tops and bottoms on cans as fast as the 
operator ‘is capable of feeding the bodies into the machine. 

The = CAN is used by the leading food packers, who recognize its 
superior qualities. 

peThe No. 2 DOUBLE SEAMER will double seam these cans without SOLDER, 
HEAT or objectionable FLUXES, and aagete them for processing. 

The new No. 57 BOTTLE CAPPER will do all that we claim for it. It is the 
perfection of BOTTLE CAPPERS. Caps any standard size. The metal cap is spun 
against metal instead of the glass, which practically eliminates all breakage; a feature 
not possible in the other cappers and methods now in use. 

No. 116 DATING MACHINE. The advantages, where a packer desires to mark 
his goods for future identification, should not be underestimated. How frequently will 
a jobber return swells, claiming they were from previous season’s pack, when in reality 
they are two and three seasons old. Without properly identifying such cans, you could 
not contradict such claims. 

Why not, therefore, adopt a method of protection, and minimize unjust claims by 
being in a position to prove your rights? This No. 116 Dating Machine is intended 
to do away with such abuses. 

If you are interested and want advice based on many years experience, write. Con- 
sultation free. 


MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





o 


Dating Machine 





No. 116. 











NOKO BAB BITT META 


ae Sem 
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Just a Few of Our 
Canners’ Specialties 





*Onoko” Babbitt Metal runs smooth 
and cool. It has firmness and lasting 
quality. 

“Red Raven ” Sheet Packing resists the 


THE QUICK STEP action of heat and retains a high degree 






















CHERRY PITTER n of hea & 

me machine is guaranteed to pit cherries of any variety in of pliability in the hottest joints. 
po me een Be Its merits have been demonstrated in 4é Ajax ” Rope— A keen sense of satis- 

It Operates by Power. Capacity up to 250 cherries per minute. j j j ans- 
One operator can attend to keeping several of these machines faction comes with its use. For tr 
supped with Svat teed i < ‘ene Price complete, $50.00 f. mission or other purposes. 
0. b. Chicago or Hoopeston, III. 

Terms—Net cash at time of shipment. Buyers to have the priv- 66 ” Wi j 
ilege of returning the machine if not satisfactory after one week's Bullock ire Cable is tempered by 
trial, with draft attached to bill of lading for amount paid. special process and drawn by the most 
Messrs are . bag & 0 NO an, Michigan, August 11, 1908. skilled workmen. 

5W n Ave., Chi , Ul. ° * 

Gentlemen :—Regarding the Automatic Cherry Pitter you shipped us this year, we sg Samson 9 Fire Hose _ Standard with 
Suny cf Gor pleats thas eaaia oleciahely pit chattion witeas seartug tue foul Ou the Canning Factori 
pieces, pe we think come beatae oie better than it is peniiite to pit the fruit by © anning actories. 


hand, and in our opinion has about the same capacity as seven of the little hand ma- 
chines usually worked by girls, 

We think your machine does the work almost perfect and we will want four of them 
for next year. Your cherry pitter is just what we have been looking for for years and 


it certainly pits cherries, and will save the price of it three or four times over in not 

completely destroying the identity of the fruit. We are, { h. 

Yours very respectfully, * e 
WRR.—H. W. R. ROACH & CO. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company Chicago 


Sales Office, Chicago, Ill. Factory, Hoopeston, Ili, 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., Gen’l Avents _|| 
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“BLISS” 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF MODERN AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


For Regular Packers and 
Open Top Cans 


The machine shown is used for testing fruit and vege 
table cans for leaks, and is constructed to receive cans 
from an incline chute extending from the end soldering 
machine, automatically clamp them, fill them with com 
pressed air and carry them through testing tank in which 
the leakers are readily detected. The leakers pass off 
through one chute while the perfect cans pass off through 
another and are deposited on the conveying belt, which 
carries them through the dryer. This machine dispenses 
entirely with the handling of cans in testing, and has a 
capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 cans in ten hours. 


Yours for the asking, Can Making Machinery Catalogue No. 14 


' £—.W. BLISS CO. 


33 Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PATENTED P 
Representatives for Chicago and Vicinity:—Stiles-Morse Co., 
No.1 J Automatic Can Testing Machine 67 Washington Street, Chicago, Ili. 























Automatic Solder-Hemmed 
Cap Machine 


The illustration shows our automatic Solder- 
Hemmed Cap Machine, with attachments to 
hem caps of all sizes. 

This machine is adjustable for all diameters 
from %” to 3”, and is capable of producing 
from 2,500 to 3,500 hemmed caps per hour. 
These machines are in successful operation in 
some of the largest can factories in this 
country. 

BALTIMORE, MD., April 10, 1908. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your recent favor, it 
gives me much pleasure to say the Wold Solder- 
Hemmed Cap Machinery is giving us entire satis- 
faction and has done so ever since its installation. 

The Hemmers are steady, smooth, and constant 
in operation, and turn out first-class work. We 
have no difficulty or trouble in getting a daily 
output equal to the quantity guaranteed. 

The Ribbon Solder outfit “fills the bill” equally 
well, so that we are able to produce a smooth and 
remarkably uniform gauge ribbon, which is very 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

We are well pleased that we bought these ma- 
chines, and expect to install more of them another 
season. Yours very truly, 

THe JOHN Boyle COMPANY, 
Charles J. Brooks, President. 


We manufacture a full line of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery for all sizes and all 
descriptions of Cans, also Presses, Dies, etc. 
Everything for Can Makers. 


Manufactured and for sale by 
TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
66 to 70 North Jefferson St. CHICAGO 


Eastern and Southern Selling Agents, Hughes & Co. 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The Latchford C a Husker 


The only Husker which has LARCE CAPACITY-— does the work 
RIGHT— wastes no Corn—and is built to stand the racket. 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


Note the Continuous Feed Feature! 


HIS Machine receives the corn tip first on feed chain similar to the Sprague Cutter; feed rolls 
carry the husk enveloped ear through a pair of revolving knives, which slit the husk at top 
and bottom. 

The husk is then lifted away from each side of the ear by vertical barbed surfaced rollers, and 
is diverted between the surface of said rollers and a set of unbarbed rollers which work in friction with 
same. The ear continuing its movement forward, is treated by rolls and brushes which remove all 
scraps of husk and also clean the silk from the ear. 

The action of the machine is rapid, smooth and continuous. 

The machine is simple, substantially built, designed to stand the work, and there are no parts 
likely to get out of order. 

The continuous feed insures large capacity. 


For further particulars and testimonials address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


Daniel G. Trench & Co., General Agents 5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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is a 


Record 
Breaker 


Anything from 1-4 pound 
to gallons 


100 cans per min- 
ute on Kidney 
Beans and one 
3 patcher mended 
# all the leaks. 


CAPS AND TIPS ANYTHING 
AT 85 PER MINUTE 


AUTO-TIPPER 


sells on its merits 


Chicago 
Solder Go. 


44 NW. UNION ST., CHICAGO 























Built by 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write for Price and] Illustrated 
Booklet 


























Special Eastern Agent for 
The “Sprague” 
Line of Canning Machinery 

















‘‘Hawkins’’ Continuous 
Capper, ‘‘Jersey Queen’ 
Filler, Model ‘‘M’’ Corn 
Cutter, Corn Cookers, 
Silkers and all 


If it is 
used ina 


Canning 
Factory, Machines for 
I sell it. Canning Purposes 


608 Page Catalogue 
Cans, Shooks, aban 
Solder, Crates, 
Climax Flux, 


“Lockwood” 
Gas Machines, 


Tools, Etc., Etc. 


Don’t Worry, 
ask me, I'll get 
it for you 










Correspondence Solicited 
My Motto: The Buyer Must be Satisfied. 
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WE BUY TT 
SCRA 


THE VULCAN DETINNING CO. 


114 Liberty St., NEW YuRK, and 51 REAIOR, ILL. 








LAST WASTE 
ANY SIZE OR 
SHAPE A A 


WRITE TOUS 








—_— 





HAWKINS UNIVERSAL EXHAUSTER 


The best Continuous Automatic Exhauster. Furnished 
any size and any Capacity desired. 


For further particulars address 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














RAYMOND LEAD COMPANY 


Lexington St. & Washtenaw Ave. 
CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLDERS 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 
Canners’ Use 





Pig and Bar Lead and Tin 


Unequaled Facilities for Manufacturing 
a Uniformly Superior Quality of Goods 














wee for Prices, Stating Composition and Quantity Wanted 








Condensed 


HEAPER than flour paste. Being dry it saves freight 
and can be shipped in mid-winter. One pound will 
make in one minute two gallons of snow-white paste, 
where boiling water or steam can be had. It makes 

three times more PASTE than cold water Paste Powders. 
PRICES:3 !n barrels of about 240 Ibs. - - 6c per Ib. 
{ In 50 and 100 Ib. packages - - 8c per lb. 


~— Cinnol 


For lacquered and plain white tin. Prevents rust spots and 
does not affect the most delicate colors. Keeps sweet in any 
weather and does not warp or wrinkle the paper. The BEST 
paste for tin in the market. Has to be reduced with 50 per 


cent. of water. PRICE, in casks, - 37c per gallon 


THE ARABOL M’F’G CO. 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








Chisholm-Scott Company 
Pea Hulling Machinery 


MAIN OFFICE, 


CADIZ, OHIO. 
THOS. A. SCOTT, GENERAL MANAGER 





FACTORY: SUSPENSION BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


Branch Office 
with Sinclair-Scc tt Company 
Baltimore, Md, 


Operating Patents of 
C, P. and J. A. Chisholm 
R. P. Scott 
J. A. Chisholm and R. P. Scott 


Cadiz, Ohio, Sept. 27, ’07. 
Some recent offering in the trade induces us to re- 
mind any prospective user of Viners infringing our 
patents, which cover all known means of vining green 
peas, that any bond offered should be perpetual and 
good for at least three times all possible royalty. It is 
not generally understood that the person using an in- 
fringing machine is liable to three times the regular 
royalty charged by the users of a patented article. The 
expiration of our patents in future, will nof relieve you 
from liability while the patents are in force. None of 
the bonds we have ever seen entirely protect the cus 
tomer. Have your bonds inspected by a competert 
attorney. 
Yours respectfully, 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 
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American Can Map 
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We manufacture Packers’ Cans in every city or town 
named on the above map. Isn’t this an assurance to 
the Canner of a prompt, reliable, nearby supply of Cans 
under any and all conditions P 


American Can Company 


New York Chicago ‘Baltimore San Francisco Montreal 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In the United States, its possessions and Mexico, also Canada, 
$3.00; in the United Kingdom, Europe and all countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, $5.00, postage prepaid. Single copies, 
16 cents. 





DISCONTINUANCES 
Subscribers over one year in arrears will be dropped in 
accordance with the new postoffice ruling. Orders to discon- 
tinue should be accompanied by payment to date. In request- 
ing change in address please give old as well as new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates will be furnished en applicatien. 


TERMS 
Cash with order for firms not rated or with whom we have 
not established credit relations. Bills for advertising and sub- 
scriptions are NET CASH—no discounts allowed. All accounts 
subject to sight draft after 60 days. 


REMITTANCES 
Remittances should be made by Draft, Express or Postal 
Money Order, Registered Letter or International Money Order, 
made payable to THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. Send all 
remittances to No. 5 Wabash Av., Chicago, U. S. A. Currency 
mailed is at sender’s risk. 


TIME SCHEDULE 
Time of issue, Thursday of each week. Advertising forms 
close on Monday. Advertising copy should be in by the Monday 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs, copy should be 
received one full week in advance of publication. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is 
solicited. In correspondence, writers will observe the following 
regulations: Communications must always be accompanied with 
the writer’s name, as no attention is paid to anonymous letters. 
A designating mark will be used where publicity is not de- 
sirable. We do not hold ourselves responsible for views of 
correspondents, but all interested are cordially invited to use 
eur columns freely. 





Entered as second-class matter, March 21, 1895, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March $8, 1879. 


The crop calamity howler is significantly silent this 
season. 


The well filled can of honest goods will always be 
the most effective promoter of consumption. 


With a substantial increase in the consuming de- 
mand, most of the canners’ troubles will right them- 
selves. 


According to both tradition and experience, now 
ought to be the heaviest consuming time of the year 
for canned tomatoes. 


Arbitration is but little heard of nowadays. Can it 
be that it isn’t needed any more, or merely that agita- 
tion of the matter isn’t seasonable ? 

* * 

The man who claims to have suffered ptomaine 
poisoning from eating canned goods and asks “What 
are you going to do about it?’ is simply trying out 
the latest idea in the hold-up line. 


oe 
* 


All who want to help increase the per capita con- 
sumption of canned goods will help provide the Pub- 
licity Committee with the wherewithal to prosecute the 
work for which it was appointed. 

ok 3k nS 

A full page in Hearst’s Chicago “American” of 
Sunday last was devoted to an article by Rene Bache 
on “How to Do Your Own Canning.” The basis of 
the article was the bulletin of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture describing methods of pre- 
serving food by means of sterilization combined with 
hermetic sealing. The ‘“American’s” article was, of 
course, profusely illustrated with pictures, most of 
them showing how simple, easy and delightful it is to 
conduct canning operations in the home kitchen. The 
heading was set in large, black type, as follows: “How 
to Do Your Own Canning. The United States Gov- 
ernment Is About to Teach Every Housewife Just 
How to Run a Perfect Factory in Her Own Home 
Kitchen (Upsetting All the Theories of Grandmother’s 
Day).” Why is the United States Government going 
to such pains to still further injure the demand for 
factory packed canned goods? Don’t the Washington 
officials know that the greater the quantity of canned 
goods put up by the housewife the smaller will be her 
purchases of cannery products? Why should the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture work against 
the interests of an industry which has grown to be 
one of the most important in this country, particularly 
when commercially canned fruits and vegetables are 
both better and in many instances cheaper? 

















Used and approved by many of the largest canners in America. 


Ancor Bran Non-Acid Soldering 


hal ~< Get your order in now and avoid delay. 


GARDEN CITY LABORATORY, 4134 S. Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Flux 
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Continental Can Company 


DIRECTORS : FACTORIES : 
T. G. CRANWELL, PREs'T. CHICAGO 
A. W. NORTON, VicE-PREs'T. SYRACUSE 
F. P. ASSMANN, SrEc’y & TREAS. BALTIMORE 
J. C. TALIAFERRO 
B. H. LARKIN 


Cc. A. SUYDAM, SALES AGENT. 


To the Canning Trade: 


During the packing season, when the packer 
wants cans, he wants them in a hurry. Our capa- 
city and our shipping facilities are of the very best, 
and our factories at Chicago, Baltimore and Syra- 
cuse are admirably situated to meet all demands 
that can possibly be made upon them. When you 
realize that we have the three best equipped can 
factories in America, and the best shipping facili- 
ties, you will appreciate our ability to take the best 
care of you under all circumstances. 


The Continental Can and Solder Hemmed 
Caps will continue to be the best made without 
any exception. 

We are turning out a very considerable quan- 
tity of Open Top or Sanitary Cans this year, and 
both our Cans and Closing Machines are giving our 
friends the same splendid satisfaction that has 
characterized all of our products. 

Command us when we can serve you and 
remember that we give each and every order our 
individual and personal attention. 


Yours very truly, 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


Thomas G. Cranwell, President. 
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Anti-Benzoate Smith. 


NE of the busiest moulders of public opinion 
in Washington at the present time is Mr. 
William Wolff Smith, though we confess that 
we had never heard of him until the other 

day, when we learned that he was employing his time 
and talents in manufacturing sentiment against ben- 
zoate of soda, and doing it so diligently as to render 
it doubtful whether he was assiduously working what 
seems to be a publicity bureau merely to benefit the 
public or to manufacture sentiment against benzoate 
in the interest of those who would be glad to see the 
ruling permitting the use of benzoate reversed. 

It matters little, however, what particular purpose 
may have moved Smith to attack benzoate in the 
literature he has been disseminating. Whether he is 
doing it for humanitarian reasons or at somebody’s 
instigation—(he is known as a man whose services 


can be had to help secure the passage or repeal of 
legislative acts favorable or inimical to any particular 
interests through creating public opinion against any 
measure he wishes repealed, and contra in favor of 
any enactment desired by him or those he represents )— 
is of no real consequence. All that counts is the fact 
that such literature as he has been producing and 
disseminating is calculated to injure the canned goods 
business through creating the impression that canned 
goods in general contain benzoate. He doesn’t assert 
that all kinds of canned goods contain preservative, 
but what he does say, and the way he says it, probably 
impresses the average reader pretty much the same as 
would a specific charge. Smith should either be 
squelched or made to cease reflecting on canned goods 
by implication. 


A Suggestion For the Secretaries. 


N view of the difficulty of prevailing upon packers 
to act in concert in many matters of general 
interest, THE CANNER suggests that each of the 
secretaries of the various canners’ associations 

forward, at once, to the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection at Washington a letter approving the 
board’s decision, F. I. D. No. 99, in regard to the 
wording of the serial number guaranty as set forth in 
our last issue. 

The counsel for the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has recommended to the members of that 
powerful and active organization that the change in 
form of guaranty decided on by the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection is inimical to their interests, and 
he urged them to use their influence to have the board 
amend its decision, which is that after January 1, 1911, 
all package foods guaranteed by the manufacturer 


shall bear the name of the manufacturer, instead of the 
present guaranty form, which doesn’t require the name 
of the guarantor to be printed on the label. 

The Board of Food and Drug Inspection might well 
have gone farther and decided on a form of guaranty 
requiring the name of the actual packer to appear in 
good sized type on all canned goods, whether sold 
under packers’ or buyers’ labels; but so long as they 
did not go that far, a strong effort should be made to 
prevent amendment of the adopted form as suggested 
by the counsel for the wholesale grocers. We have 
gained some advantage, or will when F. I. D. No. 99 
becomes effective, and we want to fight to hold onto it. 

We trust that each state secretary will at once for- 
ward to Dr. Wiley a protest against amendment of 
F. I. D. No. 99. 


Every Little Bit Helps. 


EVERAL hundred canners and concerns engaged 
in allied lines have agreed to contribute approxi- 
mately $22,000 annually for three years to the 
National Canners’ Association’s publicity fund. 

There are hundreds more who, while they will benefit 
as much by the work of the Publicity Committee as 
any of those who have pledged support to this impor- 
tant undertaking in the interest of the entire canning 
industry, have as yet contributed nothing. 

There is reason to believe that many of the smaller 
canners have been deterred from subscribing to the 
fund through fear that small contributions would not 
be as gratefully received as the larger sums contrib- 
uted by packers who operate on a much more extensive 


scale. To all such THE CANNER wishes it understood 
that the committee will gladly receive cash contribu- 
tions in any amount, whether great or small. No 
packer or other person desirous of aiding the under- 
taking which has for its object the promotion of the 
welfare of the canning industry need refrain from 
sending his subscription to National Secretary Frank 
E. Gorrell, at Bel Air, Md., even though it be but a 
mite in comparison with what some of the larger 
packers have contributed. 

It is earnestly hoped that every man in the canning 
business understands that the publicity campaign will 





(Continued on Page 20). 











Boxes Travel on 
Four Per?Cent Grade 


LET MR. GRAVITY HANDLE YOUR BOXES 


He Never Shirks, He Never Tires,He Asks No Pay 





3 Boxes of canned goods may be quickly and economically 
transferred from a given point in the factory to any other 


 point—entirely by gravity—one man at each end. Think of the saving in labor and 
“3 time. Can you afford not to investigate this modern method? Give us a description of your requirements and 














we will immediately tell you how little it will cost to install the Mathews Gravity System in your factory. We are 
3 manufacturers of Gravity Carriers, Automatic Straight Lift and Inclinable Elevators, Double-Roller Spirals, Chutes,etc. 


MATHEWS CRAVITY CARRIER CO., Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. | 
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Tomatoes—Spot tomatoes are held at 72% to Tie, f. o. b. 
Chicago, for Western standards, according to quality, and, 
while business just now is slow, nevertheless trading is being 
done at these figures. Business is being done with Chicago 
buyers on future fancy hand-packed in sanitary cans at 90¢ 
to $1.05, factory, on 4% and 5-inch tins, and $1.00 to $1.15 
on 5%-inch; $1.25 to $1.35 on 6-inch. Ordinary standard 
No. 3 are being quoted generally ot 75c, f. 0. b. factory. A 
Chicago broker speaks of the local market as ‘‘all shot to 
pieces,’’ meaning that the market has been hurt by the 
quantity of rejected tomatoes here at the present time, the 
fact that these goods are seeking a buyer after having been 
turned down by the jobber to whom they were originally 
sold, naturally having some general influence. We hear of 
several rejected lots, two amounting together to 3,500 cases, 
Maryland packing, which were refused by the buyer because 
cutting revealed very poor quality. At last accounts this 
lot hadn’t been disposed of, although we understood the 
goods could be purchased way below the market for standards 
or near-standards. 

Corn—We hear of no future standard grade corn offering 
in this market at present at less than 60 to 62\%4c, factory, 
and no spot standard below 60c, f. 0. b. factory. Some ask 
65c. Packers’ ideas as regards both old and new crop are 
firm, and we have lately heard of quite a few canners who 
were withdrawn on 1909 packing. Some even express regret 
that they have so many orders on their books. A good many 
futures from first to last have been sold, and inquiries are 
still coming in from interior points, although the week re- 
viewed hasn’t been notable for the amount of future or spot 
business transacted, the holiday cutting a large gap in the 
week and having the effect of lessening the trading. Perusal 
of the reports in this issue on the sweet corn acreage and 














DON’T STORE YOUR GOODS 


in a warehouse that is not financially 
| responsible. A warehouse with $25,- 

000.00 capital would not be much good 
in case of a $100,000.00 damage by 
collapse of building. We are in a 
| position to give you ample security, 
have never frozen any of our custo- 
mers’ canned goods, and can loan you 
liberally in good times and in panics. We 
have 9 warehouses on the tracks and 
on the River. Nocharge for switching. 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, (Inc.) CHICAGO 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND BANKERS, 








condition of the crop throw more or less light on the situation 
as regards the coming pack and disclose the fact, already 
very well known, however, that there are a great many 
packers scattered all over the country who are pretty bullish 
on 1909 corn, particularly in Iowa, which state always looms 
large among the canned corn producers. Iowa headed the 


list last season with an output amounting to 1,085,000 cases, 
being followed by Maryland with a pack of 1,010,000 cases, 


Maine coming third with 970,000 cases, Ohio fourth with 933,- 
000 eases, Illinois fifth with 856,000, and New York sixth 
with a pack of 620,000 cases, all these figures showing sub 
stantial decreases as compared with 1907. It appears that in 
some of the states the sweet corn acreage may be about 
equal to last year’s below normal acreage. In Iowa and 
scattered localities elsewhere a good deal of damage has been 
done the corn crop by water on low lands. New York re- 
ports a firm market, state standard quoted at 65c, fancy at 
75e per dozen up. 

Peas—Little is to be said concerning the market, but 
there’s much to say about the pack, which is practically 
finished in Ohio and Indiana and is now in full swing in the 
most important states in the production of this article, 
Wisconsin, New York and Michigan, which last season packed 
4,017,000 cases out of the total of 5,577,000 cases for the en- 
tire country. Jobbers are holding off, awaiting reliable re- 
ports on the progress of pea-packing in these states. Pres- 
ent prospects are for a good sized pack in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Indiana new pack peas were offered here during 
the week by one concern at 6714c for early June and 77% 
for sifteds, delivered Chicago. 

THE CANNER has been sizing up the pea pack in Baltimore 
and we figure that there is a shortage in that city of about 
20 per cent as compared with 1908. In other words. the 
1909 pea pack in Baltimore was, in round numbers, 185,000 
eases, whereas last year the output totaled 240,000 cases, the 
difference amounting to approximately 55,000 cases. It is 
further learned that the shortage is greatest in the seconds 
and extra sifteds, and there would also be a shortage in petit 
pois if the demand for them was equal to what it used to be. 
The reason for the shortage in the grades mentioned is that 
the weather this season made the peas grow to a good size, 
and this, of course, made a larger proportion than usual of 
standards and sifteds, while the proportion of extra sifteds 
and petit pois was smaller than usual. The good demand for 
cheap seconds peas accounts for the shortage in seconds, 
though, anyway, due to the fact that there was not quite so 
much hot sun just when the peas were ripening, there were 














fewer of second grade in the raw market. From in- 
Canned Goods a specialty. 


STO RAG E Liberal loans. No charge for 


switching. Our buildings are built expressly for warehouse 
a. so we are not asked to guarantee against collapse of 


arom A and B, Direct Rail The Kepler Warehouse Co. 


and Lake Connections, 504-528 N. Water St. Established 
Warehouses C and D, Insulated Building, 1876 CHICAGO 
368-370 372 E. Indiana St. 





























Established 1900 


FRED P. RANKIN 


Merchandise Broker 





SPECIALTIES 
PEAS, CORN, TOMATOES, SALMON, 


NO. 10 GOODS 
Offerings Solicited 
603 Cuyahoga Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























RED RASPBERRY 
SPECIALISTS 


THE PUYALLUP & SUMNER FRUIT GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION wesoavstrers ar PUYALLUP, WASH. 


Consisting of 500 growers who produce their own 
fruit and conduct their own cannery. They can 
supply your wants in Red Raspberries of any sized 
package and any degree of syrup. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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The United States Can Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


With a new modern factory, equipped with the 
latest improved can-making machinery; railroad sid- 
ings connected with eleven trunk lines of railroads 
running out of Cincinnati, our facilities for getting 
low rates and making quick deliveries of cans in all 
directions are unexcelled. 


We are now ‘entering orders for: 


Standard Soldered Cans — all sizes 
Latest Improved Open Top Sanitary Cans 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


We are much pleased by the orders placed with 
us during the Canners’ Convention and since then. 
The confidence shown in our new factory at Cincinnati 
by the large buyers, is very gratifying. 


We wish to assure the trade that the high 
standard of cans turned out by the Virginia Can Co., 
under the same management as this Company, will be 
maintained in our factory at Cincinnati. 


Write us giving sizes and deliveries wanted, and 
we will submit a proposition covering your entire 
requirements for the season. 


The United States Can Company 


O. C. HUFFMAN, President 
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formation to Tue CANNER through Eastern sources it is esti- 
mated that the shortage for the balance of the state of Mary- 
land, and including Delaware, is possibly 25 per cent as com- 
pared with last season, although a well posted authority 
writes us that ‘‘The pack of Delaware and Maryland is 
approximately the same as last year, there being a decreased 
acreage, but quite an increase in the yield.’’ 

Spinach—There isn’t anything new worth recording so 
far as this market is concerned. Prices remain the same as 
last week. It is understod that Baltimore stocks of spinach 
are limited, the market there being nominally 85c¢ to 90e for 
No. 3 spinach. 

Sweet Potatoes—Some of the packers of sweet potatoes on 
the Eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia are asking 774%4¢ 
to 80c for No. 3 spot for future delivery, though it is pos- 
sible to buy them for 75e for fall delivery. 

Sauerkraut—Spot No. 3 standard kraut is offered at 90c, 
delivered Chicago. Future standard 3s are quoted at 65e, f. 
o. b. Ohio, and New York standard No. 10 tins at $1.75, 

o. b. factory. 

Beans—The market this past week has been very quiet. 
Nothing new locally. Advices coming from Baltimore state 
that the outlook is favorable for a good early crop of string 
beans, but that this almost invariably means a short and 
high priced late crop. The report continues: ‘‘A good crop 
was discounted in advance, which is indictated by the prices 
named. These are low, nominally 45¢ to 4714e for No. 2 
standard green string beans; 65¢ to 70e for No. 3s; $1.85 to 
$2.00 for No. 10s. Same prices on wax beans. 

Salmon—The market is extremely firm, particularly on red 
Alaska, the tendency of which is to seek a higher level. 
There is no red Alaska, we believe, now in first-hands. Dis- 
tributors will be unable to replenish supplies for a long time 
to come. There is nothing obtainable on the spot here under 
$1.35 to $1.3714. Both this market and New York, the lead- 
ing distributing markets of the country, have the smallest 
supply of red Alaska salmon they have ever had at this time 
of year, and there will be an immense consumptive demand 
during July and August. The market is also very firm on 
sockeye and Columbia river chinooks. A private advice to 
THE CANNER from the, Pacific Coast says: ‘‘The last car- 
load lot of Alaska reds has been shipped, and only a few 
eases for smaller orders may now be obtained from first- 
hands. ’’ 

Sardines—The domestic sardine market 
unchanged, the market continuing unsettled. ' The price gen- 
erally quoted is $2.25 f. o. b. Eastport. However, there are 
rumors, which go unconfirmed, of packers offering at a some- 
what less figure, guaranteeing against decline. An order for 
a 2,000-case lot at $2.25 was turned down late last week, so 
that some of the Maine packers are not willing to sell at 
that figure. 

Shrimp—Opening prices on new pack shrimp, f. o. b. New 
Orleans or southern packing point, were announced last week 
as follows: No. 1, $1.10; No. 2, $2. These prices are for 
goods for delivery as soon as packed. 


and situation are 


Fruits—The market on California canned fruits is firm, 
and packers are making good progress in selling the 1909 
pack on contracts. 

The report that California fruit packers have advanced 
prices is incorrect so far as the Association is concerned. It 
is understood that some items have been marked up by some 


KELLEY-CLARKE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Canned Salmon 
and Fruit 


24 CANNERIES 
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of the smaller Coast canners, but the Association has not made 
any advances; in fact, it is its policy to keep prices down, 

The Oregon Packing Company has announced ope ning 
prices on the 1909 pace ek of Oregon fruits at reductions of 
from 10 to 15 per cent under 1908, except in the case of 
strawberries. Strawberries will be higher than last year 

The California Fruit Canners’ Association’s quotations, f, 
o. b. coast, on 1909 packing canned fruits are as follows: 


No. 8 No. 8 No. 8 No. 8 No. 8 No.8 No. & 








VARIETY. — Ne peg Stod. Water Pie Solid 
Grade Grade Pie 
pC eee $5.00 $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 $3.50 $2.40 .... 
Maeteets .... +. 6.00 4.25 3.50 3.00 2.60 2.40 $2.60 
‘* peeled 6.00 5.25 4.25 3.50 Teun. Sead 
a ere 5.25 4.25 3.50 
, ae ee ied,” dma? Stee 4 ahe4.0 oe ae 
Blackberries 5.25 4.50 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.75 3.00 
Cherries (R. A.). 6.00 5.50 4.50 4.00 3.50 3.00 
ss (White). 6.00 5.50 4.50 4.00 3.50 3.00 
we (Black). 6.00 5.50 4.50 4.00 3.50 3.00 
Grapes (W. M.). 4.75 4.00 3.25 3.00 2.25 260 .... 
Peaches (Y. F.). 5.25 4.50 3.60 3.25 2.65 2.65 
ss 6. «(.).... 5.50 4.75 3.75 3.85 2.75 2.75 
ss 6. OC. 8.). 5.50 4.75 3.75 3.85 2.85 
‘s+ 6«(W. H.).. 550 4.76 3.75 3.36 2.85 
‘* 6(W. H. 8S.) 5.50 4.75 3.75 3.35 2.85 
Pears (Bartlett) 5.75 5.00 4.25 3.75 3.00 gdom 
Plums (G. Gage) 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.90 2.15 
Plums (Egg).... 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Plums (G. Drop) 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Plums (Damson) 4.50 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Raspberries ........ oe Ddtes Wass 
Strawberries ....... 5.50 4.00 3.50 
H. Pineapples, S..... 5.50 5.00 
H. Pineapples, G. .... 5.00 4.75 ae 
a 1.75 
2% ‘ 
VARIETY. ieee teat ty ‘ta a ay poke | A wee 
; 0 eer $2.00 $1.75 oy 60 ™ 40 $1.25 $1.15 .... $1.00 
Apricots ...... 2.15 1.50 1.40 1.15 1.05 .95 —_— 90 80 
‘* peeled 2.65 2.00 78 as 136 -.. asa 
‘+ ~~ eitesed «= 3.65 43.00 1.76 135 125 .... 
TOI GQnkd<is: waco tee ooo ax see Ste see Pe 
Blackberries .. 2.25 1.80 1.60 1.25 1.10 1.00 .95 95 
Charries (R.A.) 2.25 1.90 1.75 1.40 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.05 
= (White) .... .... 1.75 140 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.05 
(Black) 2.25 1.90 1.75 1.40 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.05 
Grapes (W.M.) 2.00 1.50 1.40 1.10 1.00 .90 .85 .80 
Peaches (Y.F.) 2.15 1.75 1.45 1.20 1.10 1.00 .90 
ss 6G .).. 2.30 1.80 1.50 1.25 1.15 1.05 .95 
ss 6° G.S.). 2.30 1.80 1.50 1.25 1.15 1.05 .95 eae 
‘¢ —  (W. .). 2.30 1.80 1.50 1.25 1.15 1.05 .95 .90 
‘* (W.H.S.) 2.30 1.80 1.50 1.25 1.15 1.05 .95 
Pears (Bart.).. 2.30 2.00 1.75 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.10 
Plums (G. G.). 2.00 1.50 1.30 1.05 .90 .80 .75 .70 
Plums (Egg).. 2.00 1.50 1.30 1.05 .90 .80 .75 -70 
Plums (G. D.). 2.00 1.50 1.30 1.05 .90 .80 .75 -70 
Plums (Dam.). 2.00 1.50 1.30 1.05 .90 .80 .75 -70 
Raspberries . 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.25 2.00 1.85 1.75 
Strawberries .. 3.90 2.75 2.50 2.25 2.00 1.85 1.75 
H. Pineapple S..... i ee ° sree 
H. a « er aie MN ccaoia:. eae I -alata bites ~ 
Squash ....... bts: tabs wade te san! wane .70 
If shipped six cans to the « case, figure No. 8 10c¢ per dozen 
higher. 
| RE err rere a $0.90 $0.80 $0.80 $0.70 $0.65 
oo Oe 1.00 90 -90 .80 75 
PS ee ere .90 ae -80 Sais .70 
L. ©. Peaches, Sliced...... .90 .80 80 .75 15 
4 Ee 1.00 20 ec eae ea 
MOOR PERERA «2. i ices, ~~ nee 


because of the small crop this season. The total pack of 
eanned fruits in Oregon this year, it is estimated, will be 
about Last year the output of the state was 
100,000 eases. The falling off this year represents the de- 
crease in the crop. 

According to reports from Baltimore the pack of white 
cherries was very small and the pack of red was medium. 
The canning season there has ended, current quotations 


75.000 eases. 
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VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


BUCHANAN, VIRGINIA 


a 








Standard Packers’ Cans 
Solder Hemmed Caps 
| Solder, Canners’ Supplies 








We offer Special Inducements to those who have their Cans 
shipped during the early months. In writing for prices, 
terms, etc., state about how many cans are wanted 
and time when shipment is desired. 








In order to take better care of our Southern 
| Trade, we have provided warehouse facilities 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., and are in position 
to distribute cans from that point in carload or 
less than carload lots on short notice. 





—— 





VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


BUCHANAN, 


O. C. HUFFMAN, President 








SOUTHERN SALES AGENCY: 
Rooms 33, 34, 35 Chamberlain Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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being: No. 2 standard red, 65c; No. 2 standard red Morella, 
70e; No. 2 standard white, 80c; No. 2 preserved white, $1.15 
to $1.20; No. 2 extra preserved white, $1.30 to $1.50. 

New packing pineapples are quoted at present, f. o. b. 
Baltimore, as follows: No. 2 fancy sliced, E. & C., extra 
heavy syrup, $1.60; No. 2 fancy grated preserved, $1.60; No. 
2 extra selected, sliced, E. & C., heavy syrup, $1.40; No. 2 
extra selected grated, heavy syrup, $1.40; No. 2 extra stand- 
ard sliced, E. & C., whole circles, good syrup, $1.15 to $1.20; 
No, 2 extra standard grated, good syrup, $1.15 to $1.20; No. 
2 standard sliced, E. & C., good syrup, 95e to $1.00; No. 2 
standard grated, good syrup, $1.00; No. 2 standard sliced, 
E. & C., light syrup, 85e. 

A report from Baitimore on peaches states that while some 
interest is being shown in new pack, yet packers there are 
not quoting futures, owing, it is stated, to the outlook being 
unfavorable. Spot prices there are: No. 3 pies, unpeeled, 
75¢c; No. 3 pies, peeled, 95c; No. 10 pies, unpeeled, $2.75; No. 
10 pies, peeled, $3.50; No. 2 seconds, white, 67144¢; No. 2 see- 
onds, yellow, 7244c; No. 3 seconds, white, 95c; No. 3 seconds, 
yellows, $1.00 to $1.10. 

New packing berries are quoted, f. 0. b. Baltimore, as 
follows: No. 2 standard strawberries, 57%4e¢ to 62\%4e; No. 
2 preserved strawberries, 95¢ to $1.00; No. 2 fancy, extra pre- 
served strawberries, $1.15 to $1.25; No. 2 standard blackber- 
ries, 50e to 55e; No. 3 standard, 75e to 80c; No. 2 fancy ex- 
tra preserved blackberries, $1.00 to $1.10; No. 2 standard 
black raspberries, 80c to 85c; No. 2 faney, extra preserved 
black, $1.20 to $1.30; No. 2 standard red, 80¢ to 85e; No. 2 
fancy, extra preserved red raspberries, $1.20 to $1.30; No. 2 
standard gooseberries, 70c to 75¢; No. 10 standard straw- 
berries, $3.25; No. 10 standard blackberries, $3.15; No. 10 
standard gooseberries, $4.00; No. 10 standard raspberries, 
$5.00. 

Apples—The market on spot No. 10 apples is a shade 
stronger than it was last week. New Yorks are being 
offered here at $2.25 to $2.35, delivered. We hear of spot 
Michigan 10s being offered at $2.35, Chicago. New York 
advices say that 1909 packing 10s apples are quoted at $2.25 
to $2.35. 





Dried Fruit Market 


around 5%c per Ib. for standard; choice, 6c; extra choice 
614%4e; fancy quality, 8%4c¢ per lb. j 

Apricots—The stock of cots is now extremely small, Prices 
currently quoted here, standard, 944c per lb.; choice, 10%e. 
fancy, 114%e. Coast reports state that apricots are being 





quoted at slightly lower values for later shipments, 
Pickles and Kraut | 








Pickles—Little news of importance has been received dur. 
ing the week in regard to the cucumber crop. The planting 
was all finished several days ago, advices indicating that 
the acreage in cucumbers for pickling was about equal to 
the average of the last several seasons. There are no changes 
in prices on this market. Vinegar stock continues in fair 
demand, quoted at $4.75 to $5 for mediums. 

Sauerkraut—Quotations on 1909 packing kraut continue 
about as follows: $5.50 for 45s, $5 for 40s, $4 for 28s, and 
$2.25 for 14s, delivered either New York or Chicago. © 





Canners’ Supplies 




















Apples—The holiday interfered with business here. Quo- 
tations on prime apples remain about 6%4c per Ib., 74%4c per 
lb. for choice, 8%c for extra choice, and 10%4c¢ per Ib. for 
fancy stock. Fancy and choice are as good as cleaned up. 

Raisins—The market is very slow locally. We heard of 
a sale this week of spot raisins at 5c per lb. for fancy, 
5\4e for choice, for October shipment. Coast advices indi- 
cate an outlook for a good yield of raisins from an increased 
acreage as compared with 1908. Coast quotations remain 
unchanged. 

Prunes—The market shows lack of strength. On the coast 
it is reported that some of the smaller handlers of prunes 
have been soliciting business at a shade lower values than 
formerly ruled. New crop Santa Clara prunes are quoted 
f. o. b. coast at 25e to 2*%e basis for 50s to 90s, with M4e 
premium on 40s and le on 30s. Old prunes are selling on the 
coast on the basis of 244¢, Santa Claras 50s to 90s. Latest 
estimates of the California prune crop are for a yield of 
about 120,000,000 pounds. 

Peaches—Very light business in Chicago, prices remaining 


The American Can Company is not quoting for publication, 
quotations being made only on application. 


The Sanitary Can Company’s prices for 1909 are: 
Differential for 
Plain. Enamel Kanners’ Special. 
No. an .$10. $13.75 $ .40 
No. 18.25 -60 
No. 2% - 19, 23.00 75 
24.00 85 
No. i , 24.50 85 
No. h-i q 26.50 85 


: 53.00 1.75 
Terms: f. o. b. Fairport, N. Y.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


The Continental Can Company’s quotations on packers’ 
eans are as follows: 
No. 1s, 13/8-inch opening, or 1 
No. 2s, 13/8-inch opening, or 42... 
No. 21/2, 2 1/16-inch opening 
No. 3, 21/16-inch opening 
No. 10, 21/16-inch opening 
Cans manufactured of extra coated tin plate guaranteed 
to be coated with not less than 2% Ibs. of tin per base box, 
112 sheets, size 14x20, and where preferred stamped im the 
bottom of the can ‘‘X. C.,’’ as follows: 
No. 1 cans, 134-inch opening, per thousand.. 
No. 2 cans, 13%-inch opening, per thousand 
No. 2 cans, 2 1/16-inch opening, per thousand. 
No. 3 cans, 2 1/16-inch opening, per thousand 
No. 10 cans, 2%4-inch opening, per thousand 
The company quotes solder hemmed caps as follows: 


cccccces: Samm 

occcccce| ae 

antes Kneeacunse 

The above quotations are f. o. b. maker’s factory, for de- 














How: 





This “Ad” Pays Packers! 


“ Because we make it our business to see that your goods 
move promptly, and that you get the right value for them. 


Try us. 


W. S. KNIGHT & CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


(F. U. WHEELER, Jr., of Baltimore, Manager Canned Goods Dept.) 


WE MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 
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[Modern Machinery Adds to Your Profits---Saves 
Work and Time 


We show you herewith the most modern ma- 
chine for producing clean, hot, odorless gas at the 
lowest cost. This system is a demonstrated suc- 
cess and acknowledged to be positively the best 
by the most successful canners in the business. 





It produces gas from Crown gasoline or V. M. 
& P. Naphtha without waste, automatically main- 
taining a blue flame at all burners under all 
conditions. 

We prove our claims in your plant before you 
pay us a penny. 

Hundreds of your friends are saving from 50 
to 75 per cent with this System. Why not you? 











No. 2%, Automatic Junior; Capacity, 3 Lines of 
Canning Machinery 


Write us now. We can ship immediately 


U. S. GAS MACHINE CO. Muskegon, Mich. 


H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me., New England Representative 























Export & Domestic Can Co. 


604-628 West 43d Street 


FRED. M. cumin’ —/. New York 


H. N. NORTON, Vice-Prest. & Treas. 
FRANK J. CURRIE, Secy. & Asst. Treas. 
F. P. ASSMANN. 

FRANK A. ASSMANN. 





Manufacturers of Pulp Tomato Cans from Extra 
Coated Tinplate. Sanitary Enameled Inside or 
Plain Tin. Also Manufacturers of the E & D Aiur 
Tight Bottle Cap, under the Max Ams Patents. 








PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 
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livery after June 1, with 1 per cent per month discount for 
earlier deliveries. 

The Wheeling Can Company’s quotations on packers’ cans 
are as follows: 


No. 1s, 13/8-inch opening..........sseeeeeeereecees $ 9.50 
No. 2, 1-3/8-inch opeming........-...ceeceeeeeveees 13.00 
No. 23/2, 2 1/16-inch opeming..........-..eeeeeeeeeee 16.50 
No. 3, 21/16-inch opeming.........-..eeeeeeeeeee 17.00 
No. 10, 21/4-imch Opening.........-eeeeeceeeceeece 41.75 
The company quotes solder hemmed caps as follows: 
Oe Perr rrrter rrr ee $0.75 
EY eererrer rrr er errr 1.10 
TMM caannencebscedeekdednseswepeccnbantwesonmne tan 1.25 
© GOD voi care dics désdcdsvdacdicdicincswispeesstetesss 1.40 


The above quotations are f. o. b. maker’s factory, for de- 
livery after June 1, with 1 per cent per month discount for 
earlier deliveries. 


The Virginia Can Company quotes packers’ cans as fol- 


lows: 

No. 28, 1 3/8 -inch opening............seeseesesees $13.00 
No. 2s, 2 1/16-imch opening...........+.-seeeeeeees 13.50 
No. 38, 2 1/1G-inch opening. ..........ccccccccsccee 17.00 
No. 3s, 2 7/16-inch opening.............+.eeeeeeeee 17.50 
Ne. 10s, 2 1/16-inch opening...........eeeeeeeeeeees 41.75 
No. 10s, 2 7/16-inch opening..........-.eeeeeeeeeees 42.25 


The above quotations are f. o. b. maker’s factory, for de- 
livery after June 1, with 1 per cent per month discount for 
earlier deliveries. 

The United States Can Company’s quotations on packers’ 
cans are as follows: 


No. 28, 13/S8-inch opeming..........cccccce ecvccces $13.00 
Ne. 2s, 21/16-inch opening. ................nsececees 13.50 
Wo. 3, Bi/IG-ImeR Opeming .......ccccccccccccccecs 17.00 
Wo. 38, 27/16-inch opening. ..............cceccccccce 17.50 
Be. 16, BL/1G-ImeR CMOMINE. 0.0. cc cccccccwewesccscce 41.75 
B, BE, STFA GIG, 55. 5 0 ccten ccccccectinesecad 42.25 


The company quotes solder hemmed caps as follows: 


ROPE Rerhsnc ceccaadscesschensseesererones. 466.0000 $0.75 
BOSE wccdscocccsecsvccsdveccseesetebests “etsascece 1.10 
SIIIG .. 06. c.0000nrnsrcdrcce.ctdesavecsnerene-spesesoes 1.40 


The United States Can Company quotes sanitary cans as 
follows: 
No. 2 
Be i IIR oi ccetniccictotisiswsiocndemmanenumenen 19.50 

Discount of 2. per cent on cans for shipment in April, or 
1 per cent for shipment during May. 

The above quotations are f. o. b. maker’s factory. 

The Union Can Company’s quotations on packers’ cans 
a> as follows: 


St I, wc ads Cecctbcsodtnicbeseees $13.00 
ey Sy Pe I kon wcccdscddcatcedencavtic 13.00 
es ee) I I oc ccctecceccéesoctieasaton 17.00 
eh, ee EE I, os nn ccccekseensonweadee 41.75 


The above quotations are f. o. b. maker’s factory, for de- 
livery after June 1, with 1 per cent per month discount for 
earlier deliveries. 

The company quotes solder hemmed caps as follows: 


BSD . deccccdcvecsccccccceccccceccnsccecsccecccesces $0.75 
BBPD ccdccccccadcccesccccscccccccccesesesocccsssece 75 
PE nds bin aheos on ctesccecssacnewndscoceawarnened 1.10 
OPED. cisccencdtncebscrcevengeresccercsoniasnanoans 1.40 


The Southern Can Company’s quotations on packers’ cans 
are as follows: 


te Oe 606 os don cdescusaqgasacachansd $ 9.50 
ly as te I, canacseaeceneadetoedocesweal 13.00 
ee. i, Oe RP GI. cg cccceccccecceesescesa 16.50 
Se Sy APE GU 6 nbc w dnc cceesdcsecaseneas 17.00 
No. 3, 21/16-inch opening (Jersey) .................. 18.00 
No. 3, 27/16-inch opening (Jersey tall).............. 20.50 
OE Ee ere 41.75 
The company quotes solder hemmed caps as follows: 
PP peta on6 caneeneekan an eee tue Ceara ae ou $0.75 
er ee ner eee ere ee Caen “1.10 
De Ns 6.0 Se beiedad de. cles s Keb danessbhbiadeeneeue 1.40 
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What Do | Knew About Capping 


is a booklet that will interest the man that has 
big mouth and sample to No. 10 cans to cap. 
Yours fer a 2 cent pestage stamp 














M. E. Howard, 344 S. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





maker’s factory, Baltimore, 
for delivery after June 1, with 1 per cent per month dis. 
count for earlier deliveries. 

The Southern Can Conipany ’s inside coated cans are $1, 25, 


The above prices are f. 0. &. 


$1.75 and $2.25 additional for the No. 1s, No. 2s and No, 38, 
respectively. 

Pig Tin—The market is quiet, with slack demand from 
consumers. In view of the strike in the tinplate mills, there 
is little prospect of an increasing call for supplies, so that 
an advance in price seems unlikely, barring the alw ays im- 
portant feature of speculation, of which this commodity has 
always peculiarly been the victim. Prices have declined 


about 25 points for the week, being now about as follows, 
f. o. b. New York: 

Spot. July. August. 
BG BRO PIs oo skh c oucicisncnks $29.00 $29.00 $29.05 
BO SN ES Fo he easasies cease 29.15 evs 


Tinplates—The open shop declaration of he Pome. 3 
Sheet & Tinplate Company has resulted in a complete shut- 
down of their union mills, the workmen having quit on the 
expiration of their agreement, June 30. 

The independent manufacturers have practically all signed 
the same seale for 1909-1910, and will continue to run, as 
will also the non-union mills of the ‘‘Trust,’’ and, as demand 
is not especially heavy, it is quite likely that requirements 
of consumers will be fairly well taken care of. 

Prices are unchanged as follows, f. 0. b. mill: 


BESSEMER STEEL COKES. 


po ss SE OOS ee $3.55 
pO SS og. BO ei ee er eee 3.40 
Ee DD | SET rVe rc cer ry ce er Pee re 3.35 
OE OD. er eer er re eee 3.30 


EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS. 


(Continued from Page 13.) 


be conducted for the benefit of ALL, and not for any 
one branch or section or wing of the industry, or 
group of individual canners. As President Crary says, 
“If the packers of the country could only realize that 
this work is being done for them as a whole and 
cannot in any possible way promote the selfish inter- 
ests of any individual concern, they surely would send 
their subscriptions more promptly.” 

The members of the Publicity Committee hope that 
ALL packers, even the smallest, will contribute some- 
thing, if only $5.00, to the cause. It is a worthy one, 
and every little bit helps. 





NUMSEN ON GOOSEBERRIES. 
Wm. Numsen & Son, Baltimore, have sent out post- 
cards on which appears the following: 


How some of the gooseberries packed in Baltimore this 
season should be quoted: 
2s gooseberries for two pieS..........+++eeeeeeeeees 85 cts 
2s gooseberries for one pie............0.eeeeeceeeees 75 ets 
BS SOGMRUAETIOS. TOE BOAT PAO. 2c 5 noc cess cc ces ccccccccs 70 ets 
BS MOCSOMETTION TOF GME TEOFE....... 0c ccrscscccces 60 to 65 ets 


Examine all goods you purchase. 


E. L. STANTON & COMPANY 


‘MERCHANDISE BROKERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 

















Canned Goods, Dried Fruits and Specialties 








““STORAGE FACILITIES” 


205-7 S. Seventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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SANITARY 
CANS 


WwiTH 


Improved Lock Side Seam 








We are pleased to announce that we are now equipped to manufacture 
all regular sizes of Sanitary Cans with our Improved Lock Side Seam. This 
style of Side Seam has been thoroughly tried out and perfected during the 


past season; it has given universal satisfaction and is regarded as a decided 





improvement over the Lap Side Seam. Our adoption of the Improved Lock 





Seam marks another step forward in the development of the Sanitary Can. 
The old style Lap Seam served us well, as indeed it did all Can making 
systems in their embryonic stages. In thus abandoning it, we are removing the 


only obsolete feature of the Sanitary Can. 





Sanitary Cans have been originated, developed and perfected by us. 


Our many years experience is worth much to the packer. 


We manufacture ONLY this type of Can and devote our entire atten- 


tion to it. We have no experiments to try out on any one. 


Samples upon request 





SANITARY CAN COMPANY 


Factories : 


Fairport, N. Y. 
General Offices, FAIRPORT, N. Y. indianapolis, Ind. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 447 WEST FOURTEENTH ST. ia 





Sanitary Can Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENTS 
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Kokomo 








Kokomo, Ind., July 3, 1909. 
EDITOR CANNER: We have been very busy the last two 
weeks packing peas. While the crop has been short, we have 
a very nice quality indeed. Of course as you know, in the 
wind up, we always get peas that are more or less hard. We 
have fewer this year than common. We have about 100 acres 
of late peas to run this coming week, then we will be through. 

KoKOMO CANNING Co. 





Indianapolis 











Indianapolis, Ind., July 5, 1909. 

DITOR CANNER: The canned goods situation remains 
quiet. There is not much demand and prices are unchanged. 
In the Southern part of this state it is reported that some of 
the fields are under water owing to the excessive rains, and 
as it is too late to reset plants, the tomato crop is in a pre- 
carious condition. In the central and northern part, however, 
we understand the situation is much better, although there is 
no doubt but that the wet weather has done some damage. 

Buyers seem entirely indisposed to talk about future toma- 
toes, unless at a price below the cost of production, and 
packers are holding firmly for 75e, some of them asking 
77'4e f. o. b. faetory. Spots are quiet, but some sales have 
been made at 70e factory. Where the quality is above the 
average 1908 standard, it is possible to secure 72\%4e to 75e. 
There are very light stccks of spots, however, in first hands, 
the best packs having been cleaned up. 

Corn is. if anything, firmer than last week. We believe it 
is impossible at present to find anyone willing to sell 1909 
packing below 60¢ factory, but buying at this figure is ex- 
ceedingly limited. The short acreage together with unfavor- 
able weather conditions, make the situation in this commodity 
firm. 

The pea pack is now about over, Indiana being at least 35 
per cent short of 1908. The wet weather has also affected the 
quality somewhat. The demand is good at about 57%e for 
marrows and 62%e for Junes. 

THE DUGDALE-HAYDEN BROKERAGE Co. 





Seattle 











Seattle, Wash., July 3, 1909. 
EpiroR CANNER: With the announcement of future prices 
still a month away, jobbers are now trading among themselves 
for their necessities in the leading grades of canned salmon, 
or are filling their requirements with Pinks or Chums, and 
even the latter grade has become scarce. 
Sockeyes—1 lb. talls, $1.60; 1 Ib. flats, $1.75; 
$1.05 (f. o. b. Coast). The New York dealers 
transactions in half-pounds, the balance of the 
cleared away. Coast brokers are unable to consider spot 
orders, and report a very large interest in futures. The run 
of this grade will undoubtedly be under way in the next week 
or ten days, as a few fish are now being taken in the traps. 


half-pounds, 
report some 
stock being 





Alaska Reds—1 lb. talls, $1.25; 1 Ib. flats, $1.40; hale. 
pounds, 90e (f. 0. b. Coast). The early runs of this grade 
are now under way in Alaska and packing operations on the 
1909 pack have begun, Advices as to the extent of this run 
will not be available from the various districts for some time 
yet. While this grade is out of first hands, of the 
jobbers in San Francisco have small stocks which they are 
holding at $1.25. 5 

Columbia River Chinooks—1909 pack, 1 Ib. talls, $1.65; ] 
Ib. flats, $1.75; half-pounds, $1.05 (f. 0. b. Coast). An aetive 
demand is prevalent for this grade and many orders haye 
already gone forward, as the market was virtually bare long 
before the new pack was ready. 

Medium Reds—1 lb. talls, $1.10; 1 Ib. flats, $1.20; halg- 
pounds, 80¢ (f. 0. b. Coast). Brokers state that they have 
almost as many inquiries on futures in this grade as jn 
Alaska Reds and Sockeyes, and they consequently look for a 
quick cleanup of the 1909 pack, which will be small. 

Pinks—1 |b. talls, 67% (f. 0. b. Coast). 
ported at 6714¢, but these are not numerous. 
interested but seem disposed to offer lower prices. 
some cuts have been made to 65 cents, the market 
is firm. 

Chums—1 Ib. talls, 
and stocks cleaning 
the 1909 pack. 


some 


Sales are re- 
Jobbers are 
While 
as a rule 


65e. The market on this grade is firm 
up in a way that predicts strength on 
SOCKEYE. 





Portland 











Portland, Me., July 5, 1909, 

Epirok CANNER: At the risk of being slangy, I will say 
in regard to canned goods that the market remains ‘‘ much 
of a muchness.’’ For new packing the demand for straw- 
berries, although fair, has been much decreased by the large 
stocks left over. Low prices, under these conditions, are like 
the seeds that fell on stony ground. 

The spot apple trade has been good enough to clean up 
about all the outstanding stock, so that we shall go into the 
new packing season with, probably, a bare market. The old 
goods sold at from $2.00 to $2.25 delivered. No price has 
been made on future packing, although the inquiry is here. 
Opinions vary as to the prospective crop. I think, so far, 
from what I hear, that fall fruit may be of a good yield, 
but that the winter varieties, particularly Baldwins, will be 
searee. Still, it must be borne in mind that this is conjecture 
only. 

The growing corn crop took a leap ahead during the hot 
spell, but has only had a steady growth during the past week. 
The heat at one time was tropical and corn grew fast, but 
we have had since that day cool, almost cold, weather. Occa- 
sional showers in some sections have done good, but more 
is needed. ‘Take it all in all, conditions can be called satis- 
factory. There has been a little demand for both spot and 
future, but there is every indication that many buyers have 
yet to purchase. The ‘‘non-purchase’’ plan has been adhered 
to by many large buyers, and this method is like a double- 
edged sword. It euts both ways. The total acreage is a 
matter of conjecture, but I think, on the whole, it must be 
less than last season. Further, so to speak, the planting has 














E. EVERETT CIBBS 


President 





SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, 


One of the largest and best equipped Independent Plants operating continuously, having sufficient 
capacity, storage and shipping facilities for handling the largest Contracts. 2 
sizes of PACKERS’ CANS we manufacture a general line, comprising Cans for various purposes. 


Users of Cans may realize an opportunity to economize has been lost by failing to first consult us. 
Attractive lithographed packages of all descriptions. 


LEONARD BURBANK 
Vice President 


MARYLAND 


In conjunction with all 


ISAAC ROBINSON 
Mgr. Packers’ Gan Dept. 
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been, as some one said, ‘‘lop sided.’’ A few have increased 
their acreage. but more have decreased. ei. consider the mar- New York 
ket exceptionally strong, with increased firmness, although, as 
[ said, business is quiet. No change in price can be noted. ow Yash fi ° 
; oom ‘ANN » the , r ke New York, July 5, 1909. 
Readers of THE CANNER may remember that the writer kept — Ciceieees: eins ana i a pri er: “a 
on ‘‘harping’’ about the cold, icy, regular refrigerator ' pg ne Rhye oagend nae tak — ane seed le Me ¥ a 
' weather last spring, and the prevalence of ice fields and ice- a a oll A a ai ay; eg = 7 cal ey ee : a oo 
, pergs. ‘The result was great destruction along the north pred oe sahdiies ye ‘gh 4 eingpeslng veg in : en ; o! 
shore and on the coast of Nova Seotia of the Jobster traps per ere " Bon sgen op and eg sce i Fis oe i e 
, and fishing gear. The catch has fallen off heavily, and some continuation -" The acai general ac a A a r 
, of the large packers have now withdrawn prices. Contracts coming month. a4 shortage in some crops, and the possi- 
: “a robably be eut down. I cannot remember a similar bility that there will be a reduction in the quantity canned 
wadition before. This is most marked, following, as it did, tre oe ae ete: ee ea en yee a 
| right after a dullness that was almost stagnation. yo gpa ps my _ peer o be more insistent upon obtaining 
, The market for clams is very dull. Prices are firm and full tee or their stock. , . es 
y stocks small, but the quantity of old, slack weight stuff still The sales wed hg sce Maryland 3 een whieh have 
, in the hands of those jobbers who thought that there was no been ~ es sige y ar ee a, a a caper ate - oa 
‘ference, except in price, is considerable. The market will of stoe! a ut slight rec uction 0 buying movement has created 
é - better, as the funeral of this trash proceeds. an easier feeling among packers who have goods to sell and 
é =, one a) sardines at the very low prices now prevalent would like to dispose of them — the Lud pack is ready 
1 is light compared with some years, but, considering the fact for delivery. — cw ge is su —— ngewe peace 4 
t that there is quite a lot of poor, old stuff on hand, the busi- presence of stock whic oo not grade up to full stan gra 
woes ig fairly satisfactory. but which is offered as such. A good deal of this stock is 
e ate 01t Dome been made on future blueberries and buyers scarcely better than off standards and more would grade only 
e are A erying out for one—not as yet. Jobbers’ stocks are - seconds. Sellers = trying ‘ get 65¢ eg ae gre f. ° b. 
: large enough. INDEX. rey i but some of them at east wou . ve glad to obtain 
: : 62%e regular terms f. o. b. factory. No. 2s are held at 621%4e 
delivered, but very little attention is given them. Gallons are 
" Mr. L. L. Mott of the Lord-Mott Company of Baltimore, firm. Recent purchases of large distributers have cleared the 
" was in Portland, Me., last week. He struck it 93 in the shade, market of much stock that has been pressing for sale. Hold- 
finding why it is that Maine corn grows so fast. ; ; ers are now asking $1.85 to $1.90 for Marylands and $2.00 
Fenton Tomlinson and family have taken up their resi- for New Jerseys. It is possible that holders of Maryland 
dence for the summer at Mackey’s Island, in Portland (Me.) goods would shade inside prices a bit if the offer was large 
harbor. This is a beautiful island owned by Hon. James P. enough. 
Baxter, Tomlinson’s father-in-law. ; Southern corn is firm, based upon the curtailed acreage for 
Jas. P. Jordan of the United Packers, Portland, Me., is this season’s crop. Growers are planting yellow corn and 
y at his country home. wheat this year, which at present prices promise to yield bet- 
h H. F. Webb, the Maine packer, and his partner, Mr. Dyer, ter returns than sweet corn for canning purposes. Advices 
are putting on a rich tan color racing around from one of from Baltimore seem to indicate that it will be necessary for 
e their corn factories to another in their auto. : canners to buy from those in other sections, of the country 
e Henry Dennis, the Portland, Me., broker, was one of the who are better fixed with reference to supplies. It will be 
pioneers in introducing Maine sardines in the Hawaiian necessary to do this to satisfy contracts already made for 1909 
D Islands, as he was in introducing California products East pack. It is said that the same conditions exist in other sec- 
e and in the Provinces. He says he has sold more canned pine- tions of the country, notably the middle west. The crop in 
( apples from Hawaii in Maine than all other kinds combined. New York state is looking well, it is said, but the late planting 
8 forced by the wet spring will probably make the maturity 
. later than ordinarily. Early frosts would be likely to cut 
; Memphis the pack down to very small proportions under such cireum- 
7 - stances. Demand for state corn for either present or future 
e Memphis, Tenn., July 3, 1909. delivery is only moderate, but the market is steady and 65¢ 
e Epiror CANNER: Stocks, of corn are medium, and demands regular terms f. o. b. for spot or forward delivery seems to 
seem to be keeping up pretty well. Our jobbers are buying be about the figure. Fancy Maine eorn for prompt delivery 
ib future corn, but there doesn’t seem to be any snap to the is strong and the necessity for late planting may make de- 
fc. business. Local conditions of course are to blame. The cot- liveries on contracts short. ; ag 
it ton crop is not looking well, and everything in this section Not much interest is shown in peas, but the market is firm 
A depends on the cotton situation. and sellers are not anxious to dispose of their stock. It is 
e On peas, our jobbers have bought to supply their wants, currently reported here that the pack all along the line will 


but purchases were not over about 25 per cent of last season. be short. Canning has begun in New York state, but has 
d On tomatoes, local canneries have been selling at 70e per proceeded only far enough to show that the output is likely 


dozen delivered in Memphis, but these are about exhausted, — to be somewhat short, without being able to say just how 
but even the future purchases of tomatoes have not been what short. Business will not be very active until the outcome is 
they ought to be. more definitely known. : i 
In other words, on the three leading items our jobbers are Beans are inactive, most buyers being satisfied with a few 
very conservative. They do not look for any advances in any to fill some pressing need. While the market is easy it is 


of the lines and seem to be buying only in a conservative without quotable change and the sale is in a small way only. 
= way in all direetions. Some of the houses are heavily stocked, Representatives of the principal packing interests in Cali- 
1 while others have only medium stocks on hand. As a matter fornia say that trade in 1909 pack of fruits at opening prices 
of fact, there is very little of interest to report. We have _ has been satisfactory. ; Some say that it has been better than 
never known business to be so dull, and the cause of this is ever before up to this time, while others are not quite so 
that most of the jobbers in this section have made no money, positive in their declarations. That it has been moderately 
and their idea is not to carry such heavy stocks hereafter. good seems to be true, but it is impossible to say just how 
Even with the low prices on Baltimore berries, they haven’t good, since detailed information is searcely obtainable under 
made any heavy purchases, and it looks as if there will be such conditions. It seems to be certain that the market has 
nothing exciting in the canned goods situation for the balance a firm ‘tone and the situation remains fairly satisfactory. 
of the season. JacoB J. PERES & Co. [here are persistent reports that price cutting has been re- 











We are prepared to make immediate delivery, ready printed to your order, at nominal prices. 


LITHOGRAPHED STOCK LABELS 


for almost every yariety of fruit or vegetable. 0 
. Send for samples to 


OVAL & KOSTER, - - - - - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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sorted to, but the representatives of the large packing inter- 
ests deny this very emphatically and declare that if anything 
of the sort has been done it has been by those who represent 
Small canneries. 

State gallon apples are reported firm, but buyers show little 
or no interest in futures and spot goods are selling only as 
wanted. Nearly all buyers are content with relatively small 
lots. 

Southern fruits are firm, but there is no special interest 
shown in them and sales are confined to actual requirements 
in most instances. 

Spot red Alaska salmon is a bit easier and some say that 
$1.35 is full outside quotation for talls. Still there are some 
sellers who will not shade $1.374%4 as they expect the market 
to reach that level within the next two weeks. The season 
of greatest consumption is here and with stocks low they 
say they can see no reason for reducing the price on anything 
held here. Other grades of red fish are quiet, but with sup- 
plies light in both first and second hands the market con- 
tinues firm. Pinks are going into consumption steadily and 
the market is fairly firm. 

Nothing of importance has developed in the sardine situa- 
tion. Conferences are being held among the packers in East- 
port looking toward some arrangement which will prevent 
the price cutting that has been so prevalent this season. 
Pending the determination of the conferences the market is 
unsettled and the situation uncertain. 

Opening prices announced this week on new pack shrimp are 
higher than last year, and the advance is attributed to the 
higher price for raw material and labor. Demand is active 
beeause of the close cleanup of old stock and this has its 
influence upon the sales of futures. The quotations are: No. 
1, $1.10, and No. 2 $2.00, all f. o. b. New Orleans, or other 
packing points. Last year the quotations for No. 1s were 
the same, and No. 2s were $1.90; all f. o. b. packing points. 

HARLEM. 





Baltimore 








Baltimore, Md., July 3, 1909. 

Epiror CANNER: As I have an engagement on Monday 
with several million other citizens to whoop up our glorious 
republic and to celebrate the anniversary of its birth, I am 
writing my letter today, as I will be too busy on that day 
to give any thoughts to business. I do not believe, however, 
that the packers and brokers in this city will feel like in- 
dulging in any expensive celebrations, as the conditions of 
the canned goods business is such that a great outlay in fire- 
works is not warranted. We are all patriots, however, and 
shall do our best to make the eagle scream. : 

The spot tomato market continues to harden, although it 
eannot be said as yet that there has been any decided ad- 
vance. The most noticeable index of the improved conditions 
is the fact that the quality of the tomatoes now obtainable 
at 65¢ is nothing like as good as it was several weeks ago. 
For good, genuine, undoubted full standards it is necessary 
now to pay from 67%e to 70e per dozen, although as indi- 
eated above, there are still some ‘‘so-called standards’’ that 
ean be bought at 65e. These, however, are being cleaned up 
rapidly and, in my opinion, it will not be long before the 
cheapest standards will be bringing 70c, and the full stand- 
ards 72\%4e to 75de. 

There was consi-lerable business done this week in future 
tomatoes at 70¢ aud 7214e, and sellers at the lower figure are 
now becoming scare. Some packers report doing business at 
75e, but this figm2 is only being paid where buyers want 
particular brands. We have had a very hot week, but I do 
not hear of any damage being caused to the tomato patches 
by the high temperature. 

Both spot and future corn continue to advance. It looks as 
though spot corn will be pretty well cleaned up before new 
packing is ready, and on account of the reduced acreage 
set out this season, it is not likely that we will have any 


lower market even when new packing is ready for shipment 
Future Maine style is selling freely at 62%4¢ to 65e f, 0, 5 
country points, and this is also the market for spot shipment. 

There is very little change to report in the market for 
berries, it being still possible to buy No. 2 standard stray. 
berries at 60c, gooseberries at 70c to 75e¢, blackberries at 50¢ 
to 55¢e, and raspberries at 80c to 85e. The strawberries that 
were offered at 55¢ are pretty well sold out, as is also the 
ease with the 65c gooseberries. The hot sun is drying up 
the raspberries, and the pack will be shorter than was ex- 
pected, so we may have a higher market shortly on this line 
of fruit. Reports are also gaining ground that the black- 
berry crop will be short, caused through the hot sun and high 
temperature. Packing of blackberries commenced this weex 
and the raw market opened at 4c per quart, but today it has 
been 414c and is likely to be 5¢ next week. I am told by 
packers that at 5e per quart for the raw fruit standard black- 
berries cannot be packed and sold at a profit at less than 60¢ 
per dozen, so we may see an advancing market next week. 

Anent the fill of small fruits, it would be well for all 
buyers to exercise great caution in placing their orders, be- 
cause there are some goods being offered in this market on 
which the fill is very slack. If buyers want quality, they 
should not expect it at the lowest quotations. 7 

The demand is improving for pears, as buyers seem to be 
realizing that the crop this year will be light, and that present 
prices of spot pears are low. The unsold stocks held in this 
city are by no means heavy, and I look for higher prices as 
the season advances. 

There was a much better inquiry for peaches this week 
and quite a number of buyers seem to think it well for them 
to secure some of their needs out of present stocks instead 
of waiting for the new pack peaches. They are wise, because 
new packing will be undoubtedly higher than the figures at 
which old stock is now selling. 

Baltimore packers are now busy on string beans, and the 
market ranges from 4214c to 47\4c, according to brand and 
anxiety of the particular packer to sell. Some good brands 
ean be purchased at 45c. The string bean pack will be light 
this season, as the acreage was reduced in the first place, and 
the shippers have been heavy buyers in this market for 
immediate consumption, thus holding the raw market up to a 
figure above what the packers could pay. 

There was a fair demand for the general line all through 
the week, but particularly for baked beans, sauer kraut, and 
No. 3 apples. The last two mentioned lines are nearly 
cleaned up. TARTAR. 





New York Dried Fruit Market 











New York, July 5, 1909. 

EpDITOR CANNER: The dried fruit trade is somewhat quiet, 
oiwng to the influence of the weather and sales are made in 
a small way only. Conditions do not change materially during 
the summer months. The principal business is filling small 
orders for immediate consumption and the consideration of 
purchases for future delivery. 

Not much interest is shown in future apricots. Occasional 
sales of car lots constitute about the only movement reported. 
The prices are 844c for Southern stock and 914e for orchard 
run Santa Claras for July shipment. No large sales are re- 
ported. The spot market for apricots is quiet, and prices are: 
Standards, boxes, 8%4¢c to 9c; choice, 10¢e to 10%c¢; extra 
choice, 10%e to 10%c¢; fancy, 1le to 13¢. 

Offerings of new crop peaches are made at slightly easier 
prices on the cost. Offerings for early shipment are made on 
the basis of 4%c for standard, 5%¢ for extra choice and 
from 6%4c up for fancy. These figures could probably be 
shaded on firm offer for a round lot for September-October 
shipment. Spot trade is light, but owing to the relatively 
small quantities held here there is a fairly firm feeling 
throughout the market. Spot prices are: Standards, 5c to 
5%4¢; choice, boxes, 54%4¢ to 6c; extra choice, 101%4c to 10%e; 
fancy, 7c to 8%e. HELLGATE. 
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Modern Methods Produce 


Maximum Results at Minimum Cost 


IS IT GOOD POLICY TO 
IGNORE THIS FACT? 


Wherever cans are Lacquered, Labeled or 
Wrapped, there’s an opportunity to either 
spend money unnecessarily or save it by 
employing the most economical method. 


If the cost of producing your goods is the 
paramount consideration, you ought to be- 
come familiar with the advantages of using 


THE BURT LACQUERING. LABELING 
~— AND WRAPPING MACHINES 


They produce results that it is impossible 
to obtain with any other method; after you 
know what they will do, you won’t hesitate 
to use them. This will appeal to you as a 
business proposition. 


Why not start the investigation today by 
writing us what class of machines you could 
use P 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| Reports on Sweet Corn Acreage 
| The Paragraphs Below Are From Packers’ Direct Reports to ‘ The Canner.” 
MICHIGAN. other than regarding our own acreage, which is jyst 


Crop Very Backward. 

While we have got as good a stand of corn as we 
ever had, the crop is very backward, and unless we get 
a good month in July and August favorable to corn 
growing we feel that our pack of corn will be mighty 
short. However, I presume we are like every one else 
in the business, hoping for the best. 

NEW YORE. 
Acreage 60 Per Cent of 1908. 

In reply to your letter of the 1st, would say that we 

have but 60 per cent of our 1908 acreage on corn. 
Late, but Acreage Same. 

Our corn acreage is about the same as last year. 
The crop was put in five to ten days later this year 
than last. 

Factories Will Not Operate. 

We shall not operate our ——-———— or ————— 
plants this year, so shall have no corn acreage at those 
points. We planted no corn there either in 1908. 
Our plant will be operated this year, as 
last, by the ————— — company. 

Estimates 25 Per Cent Shrinkage. 

Corn acreage in this state is less than last year sure. 

My estimate is that it is about 25 per cent less. 
Shrinkage in Western New York. 

Replying to your inquiry of the 1st about corn acre- 
age, as far as we are concerned we will not have as 
much corn growing as last year, and it is still too 
early to know anything about what the probable 
growth or yield will be. It is our opinion that western 
New York will not have one-half the acreage in corn 
this vear that was growing last year. The price of 
this article, both for spots and futures, has ruled below 
the cost of packing for two years, and the farmer 
reads the papers and knows what yellow corn sells for 
and almost refuses to put in sweet corn, and the 
packer has very little encouragement to urge him to 


do SO. 


Says ‘‘About the Same.’’ 

Corn acreage with us is about the same as last 
season. We believe the acreage for the state will be 
about the same as last season. 

MAINE. 
Maine’s Acreage the Same. 

As is most always the case, some corn packers have 
increased their acreage in this section, while in other 
sections the acerage has fallen off to some extent. We 
estimate the acreage to be about the same this year as 
last. 

Acreage Same, Crop Late. 

Corn season is about two weeks late, weather condi- 

tions unfavorable, acreage about the same as 1908. 


INDIANA. 


Same as 1908. : 
We are not prepared to give you any information 


about the same as our 1908 contracts. 
Smaller as a Whole. 

One party in Indiana advised me that by actual 
measurement his acreage was 20 per cent greater than 
last year, but on the whole I am quite certain that the 
final results will show a shortage of fully 20 to 2s per 
cent from last season. Plants, however, are looking 
fine, but the serious time is yet to come. We have had 
an excess of rain—from now until packing season we 
may have an excess of dry weather, which, of course 
would interfere with the yield. The past week leas 
been extremely hot. 

“May Equal Last Year. 

Our acreage of early sweet corn is 70 per cent as 
compared with last year, but the prospect is unusually 
good, while last year at this time we were suffering 
from dry weather. Since harvesting our pea crop we 
have planted about 800 acres of late corn on the pea 
ground, and, as the weather is favorable, it is barely 
possible that this corn will mature, and, if so, our 
acreage then would be equal to that of last year. 

ILLINOIS. 
100 Acres Less. 

Our sweet corn acreage is about 100 acres less than 
last year, amounting to about 3% per cent. Our future 
sales are 40 per cent heavier on same acreage than last 
year, the heaviest per acre we ever had. 

Practically the Same. 

As near as we are able to estimate, the acreage in 
this locality is practically the same as it has been the 
last two or three years. Some plants have put out a 
little more and some a little less. But we think it will 
average about the same as former years. 

No Shrinkage, but Crop Is Late. 

Our acreage of corn is about the same both at 
——_—_——., Ill., and ———_—— . Wis., as it was last 
vear. We have in the neighborhood of 1,800 acres of 
corn for our Rochelle plant and about 1,400 for Janes- 
ville. The stand of our corn is fairly good, but owing 
to the extreme cold and wet weather during the month 
of May and up to June 2oth, it was the means of 
retarding the growth of the corn. We should say the 
growing of corn is about two weeks later than last 
year, and it simply depends on the fall as to how much 
corn we are going to pack. 

Twenty-five Per Cent Greater. 

Our acreage in corn is about 25 per cent greater 
than that of 1908. 

Acreage Smaller, but Outlook Excellent. 

While our acreage of sweet corn this season is only 
a little over 40 per cent of what it was a. year ago, we. 
expect the crop will be as large again as it was last 
vear, as the outlook this season throughout this section 
is excellent; in fact, it was never better than now. 
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Shows an Increase. 

As compared with our acreage for sweet corn last 
year, we have planted about 4,100 acres, against 3,500 
acres in 1908, This increase was made on account of 
larger future sales which we had made and for the 
purpose of protecting those future contracts. As 
nearly as we can learn, the other Illinois packers of 
corn have out about the same acreage in sweet corn as 
last year. We are having fine showers today, and with 
plenty of sunshine during the next few weeks and 
an opportunity to cultivate the sweet corn, we have 
reason to expect at least an average crop on the acre- 
age planted. 

Twenty-five Per Cent Reduction. 

Our acreage here is decreased about 25 per cent. I 
understand that the two ——————— factories have a 
somewhat decreased acreage. Our acreage is nearly 
all grown by the farmers and the high price of field 
corn affected it. W , Ill., is not running this year. 
G—— and P—— have decreased acreage this year 
from the same cause as ours. O——, I hear, has about 
the same acreage as last year. Corn crop conditions 
here are good, but lots of corn was planted very late. 

IOWA. 
About the Same. 

Our acreage is just about the same as last year, but 
we are informed that with a number of packers it has 
fallen off considerably. 

Acreage Reduced. 

We have the same acreage in sweet corn as last year, 
and conditions as to stand and growth are excellent. 
Our district would cover three factories. Both the 
others were idle this year. This would leave the acre- 
age and prospective pack about 60 per cent of last year. 

Smaller Acreage. 

Our acreage is about 1,100 and we usually plant 
1,500, which was our 1908 acreage. Crops are looking 
good and weather has been fine here. Still, there has 
been some damage done by heavy rains. We believe 
the acreage is short of 1908 all over Iowa. 

Twenty to Thirty Per Cent Shrinkage. 

From figures that we have obtained from some of 
the largest plants in the state, the acreage this year 
compared with last year is between 70 and 8o per cent. 
As to the balance of the state, we have no positive 
information except such as we ordinarily gather, which 
would lead us to believe that their acreage is not any 
more than the factories referred to. 

Acreage Shows Shrinkage. 

Replying to yours of the 2nd inst. concerning the 
acreage of corn in our section of the state, would state 
we cannot give you this. All we can give you is that 
which is being grown for our plants. We are at least 
25 per cent—at least calculation—short of that of 1908, 
and with the extremely heavy rains in the past two 
weeks, this acreage is growing less. Corn on low 
grounds is being materially affected by water standing 





on same and will shorten the yield. We are inclined 

to believe that this will hold true with the majority of 

the canners in our state, there being only two or three 

exceptions that will secure about their normal acreage. 
Big Decrease in Acreage. 

We will not pack as much corn at all three of our 
factories as we usually do at our Atlantic plant. The 
main reason for this is shortage of acreage. Many 
acres have been drowned out by overflows. While our 
pack last year at all three plants was not nearly equal 
to our usual pack at Atlantic alone, we do not think we 
will be able to pack this year even as much as we did 
last. We are sold up on futures at 62% cents; nothing 
less, and have withdrawn’ from the market. In fact, we 
are sorry that we have sold as much as we have. In 
our opinion, standard Iowa corn will be worth 75 cents, 
factory, before the packing season of 1909 is over. 
The acreage in Iowa is certainly much less than it was 
last year, as three or four factories in our immediate 
vicinity will not operate. 


NEBRASKA. 
Looks for Larger Pack. 


We operate on corn and tomatoes in Nebraska. Last 
season our acreage was 600; this season, 450. Last 
season rain and high water in the Missouri river de- 
stroyed crops to such an extent that we packed only 
7,000 cases. This season, with reduced acreage, our 
prospects are much better, so that we figure on having 
15,000 to 20,000 cases. On tomatoes our acreage is 
about the same. We do little business in the packing 
of tomatoes—35 to 40 acres last year, about the same 
this season. Our Missouri plant is a small plant that 
we have operated the past two seasons, and only to a 
limited extent. In 1908 our acreage on corn was 100 
acres; this season, 95. In 1908 we packed 2,500 cases 
of corn; this year we think we will secure at least 
4,000 cases. Tomatoes—Our acreage was 35 to 40; 
packed between 3,000 and 4,000 cases; this year the 
same acreage with like prospects. We are operating 
our Iowa plant under a lease. Last year the people 
operated it and had 600 to 700 acres under contract. 
Heavy rains and high water cut down their pack to 
8,000 to 10,000 cases. This season our acreage is 
about 500, with good prospects, so that the pack should 
run all the way from 18,000 to 22,000 cases. 

Practically Same Acreage. 

Think the corn acreage in this section is about the 
same as 1908. Have had some corn drowned out by 
high waters through this section, and we, too, have had 
some destroyed by water. What remains, as a whole, 
is not looking first-class. It was not looking good at 
this time last year; neither did we get much of a crop. 
While our acreage for 1909 is about the same as last 
year, the acreage in this section for 1908 would not 
exceed one-half of normal. 

Our tomato acreage is larger than last year and vines 
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are looking much better, full of bloom and young toma 
toes, and looks like a big crop. 
Twenty-five Per Cent Less. 

We think it is a conservative statement to say that 
the acreage here is 25 per cent less than it was last 
year. We know that every packer has had difficulty to 
induce the farmers to give up raising field corn and 
put out sweet corn, even at a considerable advance. 


INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE OF STERILIZATION 
AND FERMENTATION ON FRUIT JUICE FLAVOR. 
Experiments carried out in France on grape juice 

have shown that the temperatures of sterilization and 

fermentation have marked influence on the bouquet of 
the wines produced. If the temperature of steriliza- 
tion is too high, certain compounds of agreeable fruity 
taste and aroma are destroyed; if the temperature of 
fermentation is too high, the rapidly escaping carbon 
dioxide carries with it delicately flavored volatile sub- 
stances which fill the fermenting cellar with an aroma 
that should remain in the wine. This latter fact is 
sometimes taken advantage of to give to sterilized, un- 
fermented grape juice a rich bouquet usually met with 
only in wines. This is done by leading gas from an 
actively fermenting cask of grape juice into a cask 
of sterile juice. After a time the unfermented juice 
will have acquired a delicious bouquet which is much 
prized by those who like to drink “wine without 
alcohol.” For these reasons Rosenthiel recommends 
that grape juice be heated not above 50 deg. C. and 
fermented below 20 deg. C. Fruit juices heated only 
to 50 deg. C. are not sterile, but the bacteria and fungi 
which it contains are so weakened that they are power- 
less to interfere with the work of culture yeast—Pure 
Products. 


DRIED FRUIT ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA ADOPTS 
RULES FOR FOREIGN SALES. 

The Dried Fruit Association of California has 
adopted rules of arbitration in the matter of foreign 
sales which provide that all disputes arising between 
members of that association and foreign buyers shall 
be settled by a board of arbitration sitting in San 
Francisco in the rooms of the Dried Fruit Association 
of California. 

This is new and important, as often such arbitra- 
tions have been held abroad, where the seller was not 
easily well represented. The rules agreed upon pro- 
vide for the selection of arbitrators and drawing of 
samples, and provision is made for systematic pro- 
cedure and arriving at a decision based upon written 
statements of the facts from both parties; the award 





of the arbitrators and decision arrived at to be 
writing so that both parties can have a definite state- 
iment of the reasoning and the opinion reached. 

The progress thus made in the dried fruit trade in 
establishing definite contracts and rules and regula- 
tions in the handling of disputes is a subject for con- 
gratulation. 


KIECKHEFER BOX COMPANY’ Ss. PLANT BURNED— 
CUSTOMERS TO BE CARED FOR AS USUAL. 


‘ire destroyed the big plant of the Kieckhefer Box 
Company at Milwaukee on the night of June 30, 
causing a loss of between $250,000 and $300,000, fully 
covered by insurance. The building was erected four 
years ago at a cost of nearly $75,000. It was of mill 
construction in two and three stories and was divided 
into three sections. The end one, containing the 
engine room and boilers worth $25,000, is practically 
undamaged. The middle section was occupied by the 
planing mill and the cutting, nailing, wedging and 
dovetailing departments, and was filled with valuable 
machinery that will probably be a total loss. The 
third or front section contained the offices and mailing 
department. 

The officers of the company are uncertain as to the 
origin of the fire, but President Robert J. Kieckhefer 
stated that it might have been started by a live wire. 

The Kieckhefer Box Company will be manufactur- 
ing boxes in their large warehouses within a week 
and will take care of all customers the same as before 
the fire. The plant will be rebuilt immediately and in 
full operation inside of four months. Secretary- 
Treasurer John W. Kieckhefer states that by oper- 
ating night and day in their watehouses they will be 
able to supply all their trade. In the meantime they 
have made arrangements with other factories for 
caring for their trade, and all orders will be placed 
through the Kieckhefer Box Company the same as 
heretofore. The fire will mean no interruption to 
their business. 





CONSIDERS MAREETING OF LOW GRADE CANNED 
GOODS MENACE TO PACKERS. 

Discussing the methods used by some retail grocers 
to create demand for low-grade food products and 
the injury done to the canning business by the pack- 
ing of low-grade stock, L. J. Callahan, the Vesey 
street grocer, of New York City, said last week that 
“the indorsement of the canning industry by Dr. Wiley 
in an open letter will do very little good to the busi- 
ness as a whole so long as packers put up low-grade 
canned foods of all kinds and sell to department and 
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CAN MACHINERY 


Our New Automatic Heading and Squeezing 
Machine for Square, Oblong and Oval Gans 


Will increase your production from 40 to 60 per cent 
without increased cost. Skilled labor not required. Time 
necessary to change sizes, six minutes. Don’t forget, we 
also make a general line of can makers’ machinery. 


THE CHAS. STECHER CoO. 


Not Incorporated 
23 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Designers and manufacturers of special automatic ma- 
chinery, machine tools, presses and dies; also manufac- 
turers of can-earing machinery. 
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Up-to-Date Canner 


uses up-to-date machinery. He produces 
the best quality of goods and they command 
the highest prices. 

Are you in this class? Not unless your 
machines are equipped with 
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best results. 
Manufactured by 


REEVES PULLEY CO., COLUMBUS, IND. 
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No. 16 0. K. STEAM BOILER 


5 ft. 6 in. long, 2 ft. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high 
Price complete, with pump - $75.00 


Cast iron fire box. Water tube tested to — yr os 8 to clo * up. 
Particularly adapted for boiling spray, ca cook ed, and boil- 
ing water for all uses. Be sure ‘and wiles for Booklet. G-8 ilus- 
trating various uses. 


H. W. DOPP COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
District Agents Wanted 








SAUERKRAUT 


made with the original 
Magdeburg— Germany 
Machine, will produce the 
much desired long cut 
Sauerkraut. 


All imitations of our 
machines cost as much or 
more. Why Not Get 
the Best? For all further 
information apply to 


IVAN JOSEPHS, Sole Agent 


170 E. 93d Street, NEW YORK 
O. H. PFERSDORF, 21 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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cheap grocery stores which make in their advertise- 
ments such announcements as ‘Peaches, pears and 
cherries sold elsewhere at 25c¢ a can, $2.75 a dozen; 
our price, 18¢ a can, $2 a dozen.’ It is the same with 
vegetables. 

“I was informed by a broker a few days since that 
he sold to a department store in Brooklyn 500 cases 
of southern pears, 3 lb. cans, at 82% cents a dozen; 
they were at once offered in a flaming advertisement 
in the newspapers at ‘18c a can, $2 per dozen; sold 
elsewhere at 25c a can.’ The entire lot was sold in 
a short time. Those 500 cases of pears did the canned 
goods trade more harm than it will recover from in a 
long time. It would have been better if some arrange- 
ment had been made by persons interested in the good 
name of the trade to buy the entire lot of pears and 
dump them into the bay. It is the method of doing 
business that is destroying the faith of the people in 
the quality and healthfulness of canned food. 

“There is a law in New York state, which, if en- 
forced, would stop all this false and fraudulent adver- 
tising, but, unfortunately, when. it was enacted no 
money was appropriated to enforce it; consequently 
it is a dead letter. It would pay the advocates of 
honest business methods to get together before elec- 
tion and join hands in electing men who would pledge 
themselves to favor an appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of this law; its enforcement would go far in 
keeping poor goods out of the market.” 





ERAND NEW SUGGESTION FOR CHECKING UNFAIR 
DELIVERIES AND REJECTIONS. 

R. W. Messenger, the well-known Federalsburg, 
Md., tomato packer, discussing what he refers to as 
the “growing tendency on the part of tomato packers 
to make unfair deliveries and on the part of some 
buyers to reject unfairly,” says in a communication 
from Federalsburg : 

“Within the last few years there has been a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of a certain element among 
the tomato canners to make unfair deliveries of canned 
tomatoes sold as futures if there is a rising market 
during the canning season, and on the other hand there 
has been a growing tendency on the part of a certain 
element among the buyers of canned tomatoes to make 
unfair rejections of future purchases. One leads to 
the other, both are guilty, and their dishonesty is hurt- 
ing honest canners and honest buyers and injuring 
the business as a whole. Suggestions of remedies 
should be in order, and the writer has a brand new 
one he would like to see tried. 


“Let every buyer of future tomatoes insist on having, 
in addition to the ‘Pure Food Law’ guarantee, the 
following clause in his contracts: 

“*The seller further agrees that if the goods deliy- 
ered under this contract can be proved to have had 
any water, or pulp derived from refuse, added to them 
when packed, he will forfeit all claims to moneys due 
him by the buyer.’ 

“Now no fair-minded canner would refuse to sign a 
contract with the above clause in it, unless he was sell- 
ing ‘seconds,’ and the rogues would find it very risky 
indeed to sign it. The writer believes that a very 
large per cent of the future sales already made at the 
abnormally low figure—when costs are considered—of 
70c factory for standard 3s are made by canners whose 
intentions are to make a good delivery if the price 
should happen to go lower by the time for delivery, 
but if, on the other hand, the price should go higher, 
their intentions are to add water or pulp made from 
the skins, cores, etc., in a greater or less quantity, ac- 
cording to the amount of the advance, but always in 
large enough quantity so that they are the ones who 
profit by the advance instead of the buyer. Don’t 
mistake me! Don’t let me convey the impression that 
there are any considerable number of men in the can- 
ning business vile enough to be guilty of such conduct. 
There are, on the contrary, very, very few, but their 
number is growing, and the course of the 1909 future 
market has encouraged their growth, on account of 
the unwillingness of most buyers to pay fair prices 
for reliable brands, when unreliable brands could be 
obtained a little cheaper. It would be better for the 
business if there were no such thing as futures, but if 
anyone must buy them, and most wholesalers must, 
for heaven’s sake buy established brands and insist on 
a clause something like the above in your contract. 

“Tt is just as much to the interest of the better class 
of canners to have this business of unfair deliveries 
in case of an advance stopped before its gets worse as 
it is to the buyer, as the packing of goods in a sloppy 
manner by a few hurts consumption and hurts the 
market. On the other hand, it is just as much to the 
interest of the better class of buyers to have the unfair 
rejection evil stopped as it is to the canners. In most 
cases an unfair rejection which is not arbitrated results 
in a compromise by which the buyer takes the goods 
rejected at lower figures and uses them to bear a 
market in which his more honorable competitor has 
got to sell the goods which he has taken in at full 
prices, and when the firm making a rejection does not 








The above halftone is a reproduction of a panoramic photograph of the white-uniformed employes 
uniforms and white caps during working 
and constructed with a view to making it absolutely sanitary in all departments, and the idea of uniforming the 
invariably make favorable comment on the clean appearance of the snow-white army of Polk employes. 
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inake such a compromise, they buy some goods in the 
place of them which another firm has rejected, while 
that firm buys what they or some one else has rejected, 
and the honorable buyer is the only one who loses. The 
rejection evil does not require any new remedy. All 
it needs is the addition of the arbitration clause to every 
contract and its rigid enforcement when a rejection 
is made. I believe the unfair delivery evil does, how- 
ever. Don’t fall into the mistake of believing that 
water cannot be added without the tomatoes in a No. 
3 can failing to drain 19 ounces under the new ruling 
for determining standards. With good solid tomatoes 
several ounces can be added.” 


THE NEW CALIFORNIA CANNED FRUIT PRICES. 

“Some of the principal packers aside from the asso- 
ciation,” says “California Fruit Grower” in its last 
issue, “are just issuing their lists this week, or will do 
so in a few days, and several among the larger can- 
ners show list prices from 10c to 15¢ a dozen higher 
on many of the lines. One or two lists are 15c¢ to 25¢ 
higher on the better grades, the differential being less 
on the lower, and agreeing with the association’s prices 
in some lines. Lists are not all coming out at once, 
as has been the practice for several years past, and the 
trade has accordingly been holding off in many cases 
awaiting the issuance of all the principal packers’ quo- 
tations. 

“The low prices put out by the association have been 
subject to some criticism as being below what they 
should be, but it is the intention this year, the associa- 
tion announces, to establish the lowest possible market 
at the outset and gradually advance prices. There is 
no intention to sell any large proportion of the pack at 
present values, but the association feels that a gradu- 
ally advancing market is preferable to a declining one. 
Very little in the way of discounts is learned of, and 
these are not likely to be general on present quotations, 
which are very close to the line of cost. 

“Canners have not been offering high prices in the 
country, and some growers are holding off in the hope 
of better values. It would seem that California canned 
fruits, particularly in the more staple lines, should look 
very attractive at present lists. It is the intent of the 
larger packers to interest jobbers in this line so that 
goods will be pushed more actively than last sum- 
mer. 


BROKERAGE COMPANIES MERGE. 
The brokerage business of Albert Hupp at Kansas 
City has been merged with the Union Brokerage Co., 


of that place, and the regular commission business of 
the two concerns will be conducted at 1209 Union 
avenue. Mr. Jacobson will be the active manager of 
the business. 





FOOD PACKERS’ TRADE-MARKS DECIDED TO BE 
REGISTERABLE. 

The following trade-marks have been favorably 
acted upon by the Patent Office at Washington, D. C. 
Any person who believes he would be damaged by the 
registration of a mark may oppose it. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Trade-Mark Title Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Serial No. 17,824. Monogram composed of the letters 
‘*C. B.’’., Owner, Corneil Bros., Inc., Elgin and Chicago, III. 
Used on evaporated milk. 

Serial No. 41,670. Representation of a cupid in a tree with 
an arow and bow. Owner, Smith-Yingling Co., West- 
minster, Md. 





Personal Paragraphs 








Jack Hulsebus, of B. O. Lantz & Co., is promising 
himself a two weeks’ sojourn at a Michigan lake 
resort. 

Mr. Dickie, general sales manager of the United 
States Printing Co., spent a portion of last week at the 
company’s Chicago office. 

Stephen S. Pasquali, of Guidici & Pasquali, of 
Smyrna, Turkey, has been in Chicago visiting the local 
trade and offering new crop Smyrna figs. Mr. Pas- 
quali made his headquarters while here with Messrs. 
Grant, Beall & Co. 

Mr. Leslie M. Smith, manager of the Kings County 
Raisin & Fruit Co., spent a few days in Chicago visit- 
ing the trade, and appointed Grant, Beall & Co., as 
their brokers for the Chicago market. Mr. Smith was 
connected with the J. K. Armsby Co. for a number of 
years as their manager of the San Joaquin Valley, and 
is recognized as one of the best dried fruit men in 
California. 


His wide circle of friends in the canning trade will 
learn with regret that Mr. D. W. Archer, of Chicago, 
one of the veteran corn packers of the country, suf- 
fered a slight stroke of paralysis in his right side on 
Friday last. He was confined to his bed for several 
days, but when heard from on Wednesday was doing 
very nicely and giving every promise of making a 
quick recovery. 





Get expert help through CANNER Classified Ads. 
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get Pn a canning factory at Greenwood, Ind. The Polk Company is one of the few canning concerns in this country that requires all the 
‘ompany’s own laundry and each employe is given a clean white suit at regular intervals during the week. The Polk plant was designed 
ud a step to insure cleanliness in every part of the plant and feature of the operations therein. Visitors to the big factory at Greenwood 
J the white uniform idea it would be the finest kind of an advertisement for canned goods. 
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‘*Tomato Packer’’ Asks ‘‘If Grades Aren’t Recognized by 
Law, How Can Honest Labeling Be Enforced?’’ Re- 
plies to ‘‘On-the-Sauare’’ and ‘‘Opaque.’’ 

Del., July 2, 1909. 

Epirok CANNER: Your two correspondents of last week, 
‘*On-the-Square,’’ and ‘‘Opaque,’’ replying to my letter of 
the week previous, seem to think the government prescribing 
a standard for tomatoes would work a hardship on 
some innocent packer. ‘There is no desire to work a hardship 
on anyone except a transgressor. 
of ability, should not mitigate the offense of packing sloppy, 
half-filled cans and then labeling them with a fancy label 
which gives the impression that the contents of the can is all 
right or standard. I was going to say labeling them with a 
falsehood by calling them ‘‘Standards,’’ but under our present 
lax methods of labeling canned tomatoes where the word 
‘“Standard’’ is not necessarily used on the label, the sloppy 
packer is not guilty of a falsehood, except by innuendo, saying 
nothing, but leaving Mrs. Consumer to discover the deception 
at her own expense. 

Soth writers of last week agree with me that there should 
be three grades of canned tomatoes known to the trade. Now, 
if these grades are not recognized by law, and so designated 
on the label, of what avail is it to the consumer? If there 
be no penalty attached for non-conformity to the required 
standard, how would obedience be enforced? Canned goods 
exchanges and canned goods organizations all over the country 
have fixed what they call a standard for the various grades of 
canned tomatoes, but their descriptions are so vague that it 
simply resolves itself into a matter of opinion between the 
referees, or arbitrators, and after they have agreed and the 
purehaser has accepted the purchase at’ a reduction, who is 
consumer whether they are worth 
65e or 70e or less? ‘*‘Opaque’’ says, with a little sarcasm, 
possibly, that Mrs. Consumer will insist upon getting, for 
example, ‘‘Tomato Packer’s’’ brand and that no other is just 
as good. There are very few of us, indeed, who possess such 
an enviable reputation on our brands, but even if that sug 
gestion were the case, that is begging the question. The 
desideratum is that all canned tomatoes will prove satisfactory 
to the purchaser when opened for use, but if perchance, in 
the course of her purchases she strikes a can that strikes her 
fancy a little more than some other brand of the same grade, 
she will undoubtedly ask for that brand the next time. 

My hopes are that some day when a woman buys a can of 
tomatoes she will know by the reading on the label on the can 
just what she will find inside that can. If it is labeled 
‘«Standards,’’ let it be a can well filled with tomato meat, 
of good color. If it be labeled ‘‘Seconds,’’ she need not ex 
pect much except soup ingredients, and if it is labeled 
‘«Faney,’’ let it be a can full of whole, red ripe tomatoes. 

In my description here of a standard can I have used the 
old stereotyped expression so often used by canned goods 
associations, ‘‘well filled.’’ This leaves unlimited ground for 
dispute, where one man’s opinion is as good as another. Let 


Innocenee, ignorance or lack 


going to decide for the 


the ‘‘well filled can’’ contain a certain weight of solid mat- 
ter after draining the liquid off and then there will be no 
question as to what grade if belongs, and the price will grade 
aceordingly. 

When I received the cireular letter from Dr. A. W. Bitting, 
on the stationary of the Department of Agriculture and com- 
ing in a government-franked envelope, with another such en 
velope enclosed for reply, I naturally inferred that the Goy 
ernment was taking this matter of canned goods standards 
in hand and would take some action in the matter, and as 
there is a greater opportunity for deception in packing canned 
goods than any other of the prepared foods, 1 thought then, 
and I think now, that it is a long stride in the right direction 
and thoroughly in consonance with the spirit of the ‘‘ Pure 
Food and Drugs Aet of April 30th, 1906.’’ 

Very truly, 
TOMATO PACKER. 
Packer Warmly Resents Published Statements Concerning 
Maine Corn—A Red Hot Argument—Contributor to 
Contemporary Called Sharply to Account. 
Portland, Me., July 2, 1909. 

EpiroR CANNER: A gentleman from another state, who 
is probably as conversant with the quality of the corn packed 
in all sections as anyone, has mailed me the following clipping 


from Trade of June 25, saying: ‘‘This from the Trade 
certainly needs answering,’’ and suggests that the writer 


reply to same through your columns. Not being in training 
for answering blatant idiocy, I fear I may fail to find lan- 
guage to properly approach the writer of the following item, 
who is apparently in need of brain food: 

Quality Corn.—It has for a long time been maintained 
that no canned corn could compare with that grown in 
Maine for tenderness or flavor, but such views are being 
changed. The packers of Maine corn have coneluded that 
they know better than the people themselves what the people 
should have, and they have for several years ‘‘skimped’’ 
their pack by eutting the corn almost the full depth of the 
grain, leaving but little to be scraped from the cob and 
then supplying the place of the milk of the corn and cob 
scrapings with water. 

Thereby they wandered away from the fine consistency 
which they had always packed and which some packers con- 
tinue to pack, and tried to ‘‘teach their grandmother how to 
milk dueks,.’’ 

The popularity and delicious flavor and tenderness of 
Maine corn has always been based upon this milk of the 
corn and soft consistency, with little or no water in the ean. 

The packers and their brokers tried to make and did make 
many of the buyers believe that the whole-grain style was 
the best merit. By this deception and pretense they suc 
ceeded in packing a few more cases to the acre and in mak- 
ing a little more money, but it has hurt the prestige and 
reputation of Maine packed corn tremendously. 

















HAMILTON COPPER AND 


COPPERSMITHS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Builders of reliable Copper Steam Jacket Kettles and Steam Jacket Tilting 
Kettles that are honestly constructed out of pure heavy copper. Also 
manufacturers of Copper Dippers, Brass and Copper Coils and Copper 
and Brass goods of every description for the Canner. 


Write for Prices 
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Modern High Speed Gan Making Machinery 


For Sanitary Cans and 
Packers Cans 







HE illustration here shown, represents our Auto- * 

matic Feed Press, specially designed for the rapid 
operation of combination dies for packers and all 
other kind of cans. This Press which is made in 
several sizes, is entirely automatic in the handling 
and feeding of the stock, and has a guaranteed capac- 
ity of from 80,000 to 100,000 cuts per day. It is 
preferable to any other style of Press, for the reason 
that no skill is required to operate it, thus obtaining 
the greatest output at a minimum cost. The automatic 
feed being positive and reliable, insures uniform results, 
and entirely eliminates defective cutting, as well as the 
hazard of hand feeding. It is also adjustable for a 
limited range of sizes. For further particulars write 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


32nd St. and Shields Ave. - - CHICAGO, ILL. 














































NOW IS YOUR CHANCE 4 — ee 


We have developed a small 20th Cen- 
tury Gas Machine for a one line can- 
ning factory, to sell at a small price — 
renders just as efficient and economical 
service as our larger machines—uses stove 
gasoline and distillate, and can be installed 
in your factory building without affecting 
your insurance. Installation is extremely 
simple, as machine is shipped set up, 
and but a few pipe connections are neces- 
sary. Furnished on trial. Write for prices. 








Can ship 
all size 
machines 
upon 
receipt 
of order, 
and in 
ample time 
for this 
season’s 
pack. 





_C.M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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The people began to make comparisons with the fine 
Crosby and Country Gentleman canned corn packed by the 
big Illinois canners and found that the Western packed corn 
was of superb flavor and fine tenderness and superior in 
quality to any but the Maine packs of the best packers, 
who had held fast to the old style and that which they knew 
to be good. 

Therefore it is the case that fancy grades of Illinois Coun- 
try Gentleman corn are now being sold to the retail trade at 
higher prices than the best Maine packed brands. While 
fancy grades of the Crosby canned corn of Illinois are being 
sold at just as high prices as those which the best Maine 
brands of canned corn bring, in this market. 

This situation goes to show that the methods of unserupu- 
lofis packers who are not content to make a fair profit (and 
Maine packers certainly do at the enormous price they get 
for their product), but who are possessed with uncontrollable 
rapacity for big and quick gains, frequently ruin a great 
industry by their overreaching greed. 

First, it not only ‘‘has been,’’ but is: yet maintained by 
the largest and most critical buyers that Maine faney corn 
stands preeminently at the head. Second, Maine packers of 
faney corn do not cut their corn to nearly the full depth of 
the kernel—to the contrary, the kernel is cut about half-way 
down and the rest is scraped off; and even then, some are using 
re-cutting machines. Some use a double cutter, which cuts 
all kernels twice, and also serapes the eob afterward. 

There are a few, and but a few, Maine packers who do not 
pack strictly faney goods. And possibly the writer of this 
article has been cutting the second or third grade of some 
(rarely found) poor packer. We think the gentleman can not 
yet have reached the age when children are weaned, and is 
possibly yet subsisting on ‘‘pap.’’ Let him try duck’s milk 
as a food. 

It is refreshing to read that some packers still continue to 
pack that ‘‘fine consistency,’’ even though we find in later 
sentences how they cut coarse corn, skimped with water, and, 
by pretense and deception, have tremendously hurt their for- 
mer prestige and reputation. 

Let us eredit this article with one, and only one, truthful 
paragraph, reading: ‘‘The poplarity and delicious flavor and 
tenderness of Maine corn has always been based upon this 
milk of the corn and soft consistency, with little or no water 
in the ean.’’ Allow us to say that the popularity still con- 
tinues, and as a proof we offer the statement that in the 
pack of 1908, when Maine had a phenomenal up-put, every 
ease sold at the ‘‘enormous price’’ spoken of; and for two 
months past the buyers of fancy high-grade corn have daily 
sent inquiries to Maine for spot goods, which could not be 
filled. 

Country Gentleman corn can not be raised in Maine suc- 
cessfully. But there is no more comparison between Crosby 
corn grown in Maine and the same grown in the West than 
there is between peaches grown in Maine and those raised in 
sunny California. We can’t raise peaches here. And Crosby 
corn grown in the West would taste like a basket of chips 
as compared to a basket of nectarines representing Maine- 
grown Crosby. 

We must take exception to the statement that Illinois Coun 
try Gentleman corn is sold at higher prices than ‘‘the best 
Maine packed brands,’’ or Illinois Crosby corn at just as high 
prices 1s the best of Maine brands, ete. When any notable 
quantity is considered, there are packers in Maine who put 
up from 200,000 to 250,000 cases, and sell all of their faney 


grade direct to the wholesalers, at a cost of only 2 or 2y, 
per cent commission, at 90c f. 0. b. factory. And ean you 
show any Illinois packer who gets a net of 90¢ f. 0. b. factory 
with only a brokerage as selling expense, for the whole of his 
pack? If corn is sold to the retail trade direct by salesmen 
of the packer, and often delivered, or certain freight allow- 
ances made, ete., more price must be obtained. And we ean 
prove that Maine corn is sold in this way in large amounts 
for $1.20 per dozen. And no one isin a better position to 
prove this than the writer. 

What do you know about the profits accruing to the Maine 
packer, anyway? Have you been a successful owner (not 
foreman) of a Maine canning factory in the last ten years? 
The writer has been closely identified with Maine corn packing 
for thirty years, from the bench at 50c¢ a day to the other end 
of the business where costs are figured and dividends looked 
for (often with a microscope). But even he would not have 
the gall to say how much or how little Illinois packers’ profits 
are, as he doesn’t know anything about it. 

Why is it, if conditions are as you state, that corn-packers 
in other states of national reputation come to Maine and buy 
corn in large amounts to go under their own label, whieh is 
sold for from $1.15 to $1.25 per dozen to the retail trade? 
Why is it that packers in other states come to Maine and pay 
large salaries for Maine processors to come on and pack their 
corn? In very recent years the writer has furnished three 
processors from his own factories to go out and teach others 
how to pack, not Maine corn, but ‘‘ Maine style’’ corn; and 
the packers who have secured these men write us that the 
price of their corn has advanced from 5e to 7\%4¢ per dozen, 
by being packed under Maine methods. 

This is not intended as an advertisement for my own corn, 
or my friends’ corn, but our goods ‘‘speak for themselves,’’ 
and are ‘‘yet speaking.’’ B. GREENE. 


‘*Experience’’ Returns From Western Trips—Sees Pros- 
perity Ahead—Wholesale Grocers Feeling Better—Good 
Advertising Done by Wisconsin Packers—Indiana 
Must Consider Misscuri Tomato Canners. 

———__, —, July 2, 1909. 

Epiror CANNER: I have just returned from a trip through 
nine of the Western states, and states that may be ealled the 
granary of the United States. I found crops in an excellent 
condition; if I were a speculator in either wheat or corn, 
I would certainly sell short. The entire West is a vast corn- 
field with a liberal sprinkling of fine wheat fields, with a 
sufficient quality of timothy, clover, alfalfa for all purposes; 
thousands upon thousands of fat cattle and fat hogs to feed 
the people. Crop conditions are exceedingly favorable and 
prosperity should and will rule after the present year’s crops 
are gathered. The wholesale grocers are feeling better and 
report business up to that of 1906, with liberal sales of all 
kinds of food products, including corn, tomatoes and peas. 

The pea packers, particularly those of Wisconsin, have done 
a good piece of advertising; possibly they don’t know it, 
but it is a fact, because of their selling vast quantities of 
peas at sacrifice prices. They have put Wisconsin peas into 
the hands of many persons who had not had an opportunity 
to get them before, many of them having never used Wis- 
consin peas. The natural result is that, although Wisconsin 
packers have lost money, perhaps, in some instances, on ac- 
count of the low prices they were compelled to accept to mar- 
ket their goods, they have done an effective kind of adver- 


tisine, which will result in the establishment of a demand 
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Patented March 2d, 1909, Patent No. 914234. 


Improved {909 Stamper 


Is not an experimental machine, but is used by ail the 


leading canners. It will stamp narrow-rimmed bean 
cans without discoloring the beans; it will also stamp 
damp cans or cans containing syrup goods. The ma- 
chine is solidly built and has improved firm-holding 
type holders that can be changed quickly. It can be 
adjusted for low flat No. 2 cans or tall No. 3 cans 
without loss of time. The machine is fully guaranteed 
and any improvements made will be furnished free for 


five years from date of purchase. Over 300 machines 


The String Bean Cutter that Cuts 





You do not have to run the Beans through but ONCE to 
CUT them. (No sorters required to sort out the beans that 
are not cut.) 

Let me send you a Smith-Townsend String Bean Cutter on 
trial in your own factory. 
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now in use. 


PERFECT CAN STAMPER CO. 


LE ROY, N. Y. 





Manufactured by Z. P. TOWNSEND, Sauquoit, N. Y. 





-»+eFor Sale by..... 


W. H. Smith United States and Canada Le Roy, N.Y. 









































“SIMPLEX” Cabbage Gutting Machinery 


Will Produce with ECONOMY Coods of QUALITY 
The “SIMPLEX” Shredder 
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The “SIMPLEX” Cutter 


We guarantee our machines 
to please you. 


Could we do more? 
For their savings in material 
and labor they have no equal. 


The best results can be 








obtained only with machines 


which will economically 





produce goods of quality. ae a 
(Patents applied for) 





Send for “C-U-T”’ (our booklet) fully describing our “SIMPLEX” Cabbage Cutting Machinery 


THE SHREDDER MFG. CO. .. 


H. D. WILSON, Gen. Sales Agt. “JACKSON, MICH. 
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for their goods and they will in the near future recover their 
losses with interest. 

I found the Missouri tomato packers strongly in evidence. 
They had a good season last year and produced goods on a 
general average far above the usual kind they had been 
putting out; they have a decided advantage in freight rates 
through the’ Missouri River country. The Missouri tomato 
packer must be taken into consideration by the Indiana packer 
in the future. The freight rates have been materially reduced 
from the Missouri canneries to the jobbing centers, which 
gives the Missouri packer a stronger hold than ever on his 
own market, and makes it just that much harder for other 
packers to reach that market. Since the average Missouri 
packer is a farmer, untutored in the art of calculating the 
cost of production and similar matters, the market is given 
to him by his broker and he makes a price that takes the 
business. 

The orchards in the West seemed to be in fine condition, 
all through Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska. The trees 
looked thrifty and apparently had plenty of apples on them. 
The peach crop is apparently short in the West and does not 
enter into the canning proposition at all. 

I regret to report that the trade generally are buying ordi- 
nary to good standard tomatoes, tomatoes that can be retailed 
for 10e per can. The carefully hand-selected and hand-packed 
goods are being neglected; of course, there are those jobbers, 
who have always handled some fancy tomatoes that are still 
buying them, but not so liberally as heretofore. 

The corn market appeared to -be strong; buyers being 
willing to pay 214 cents and in some instances 5e per dozen 
more than they refused to take goods in at 30 days ago. 

The present attitude of the jobber in refusing to buy spots, 
except his immediate wants, and refusing to buy futures, 
except in very limited way, should have its influence in clear- 
ing up the present unsatisfactory condition as it exists, par- 
ticularly in the tomato market. The refusal of the jobbers 
to buy futures except at a sacrifice price, barring favored 
brands, will undoubtedly prevent many of the irresponsible 
packers from entering tomato canning. Not being able to 
show any orders to his banker, he will be compelled to go 
slow; of course, such acreage as is out will be packed. Much 
of it, however, will be packed to be sold later. The over- 
avaricious packer who has heretofore packed frost-bitten and 
green tomatoes wholly unfit for human consumption, will go 
slow and will stop packing this year when the first frost 
comes. If the jobber who always examines the goods he buys, 
will positively stand firm and refuse to either buy or accept 
anything short of standards, even though a lower price might 
tempt him, the consumption of tomatoes will be rapidly in- 
creased. The consumer must depend on the jobber as his 
inspector, and if the inspector will do his duty and will refuse 
to pass any poor goods on to the retailer and he to the con- 
sumer, our last year’s pack would not prove near enough 
tomatoes to fill the demand. A single can of poor tomatoes 
bought by a house-wife will put tomatoes on the black-list 
in her estimation and she will simply refuse to buy any more, 
at least for some time, because she has been grossly deceived 
and is wholly without redress. Let the packers pack stand- 
ards and better than standards; let the jobbers buy standards 
and better than standards, the retailers do likewise, and the 
consumer will soon learn that he or she will get their money’s 
worth whenever they buy a can of tomatoes. 

Conditions are certainly improving, and with our present 
crop prospects in other lines, there should be no need of selling 
good tomatoes, good corn or good peas at sacrifice prices this 
fall. Respectfully, 

EXPERIENCE. 





CANNING MACHINERY INVENTOR DIES. 
Edmund A. Smith, of Seattle, Wash., and famed all 
over the country as the inventor of the iron “chink”’ 
(short for Chinaman), a wonderful machine for the 
rapid and sanitary cleaning of fish, is dead. He passed’ 


away a few days ago following an automobile accident 
in which he was dreadfully burned. He was only 39 
years of age and gave promise of producing more 
remarkable labor-saving inventions incident to the pre- 
paring, handling and canning of fish. 





ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CANNED 
GOODS PUBLICITY FUND. 


Secretary Gorrell of the National Association an- 
nounces receipt of the following new subscriptions to 


the publicity fund: 
Springfield Canning Co., Springfield, N. Y. 
Orleans County Canning Co., Albion, N. Y. 
Burlington Canning Co., Burlington, Iowa. 
Cedar Falls Canning Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Weir Canning Co., Toledo, Iowa. 
Kuner Pickle Co., Denver, Colo. 
John 8. Cooper & Co., Delmar, Del. 
T. Langsdale, Mardella Springs, Md. 
G. A. Bounds, Hebron, Md. 
Gilliss & Dashiel, Quantico, Md. 
S. J. Cooper & Son Co., Sharpstown, Md. 
E. W. Truitt, Salisbury, Md. 
H. W. Roberts, Clara, Md. 
C. A. Miller, Westover, Md. 
Hall & Whittington, Marion Station, Md. 
A. Cooley & Co., Marion Station, Md. 
E. B. & W. G. Lankford, Pocomoke City, Md. 
Fairmount Packing Co., Upper Fairmount, Md. 
The Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 





RIDGELAND COMPANY SHIPS KRAUT EARLY. 


The Ridgeland Canning Company, Ridgeland, Miss., 
began packing sauer kraut May Ist this year and 
shipped new kraut into Illinois on June ist. Up to 
June 25th they had delivered 3,000 cases to customers, 
thus enjoying a scoop in the spot market. 

The quality of their goods has been accepted by the 
jobbers as full standard. Truly these packers are the 
“early birds.” The Ridgeland company have been 
successful with their ‘Mississippi Brand” canned 
fruits and vegetables in the two years of their exist- 
ence. 





EVERYBODY WELCOME. 

The Martin Wagner Company, Baltimore, send out 
a neat piece of printed matter showing their new office 
building, to visit which their many friends are ex- 
tended the following invitation: ; 
_ “Here it is—the new office building—in all its pris- 
tine simplicity—for we are plain and simple people 
without frills or furbelows. In spite of all that they 
tell us, the office itself is a dream of beauty. If it is 
it isn’t a whit too good for the friends who will come 
to see us when they visit Baltimore. For the out-o’- 
town visitor the convenience of the office is its real 
charm. Hotels are within hailing distance; depots 
and steamboat piers within a stone’s throw. All roads, 
in very truth, lead to our new office. So, then, when 
you happen this way consider yourself an “ol’ fren’ 
of th’ family,” and that you have a superior claim upon 
our attention., Glad to see you—any time. 

“MARTIN WAGNER CoMPANY.” 














right. 


OLDER 


FOR CANNERS 











We manufacture solder of all kinds, Bar, Triangle, Wire and Drop. 
have been making solder for thirty-five years and know how to make it 
The quality is regular, always the same; we guarantee it. 
us regarding your 1909 wants and we will tell you something interesting. 
We will save you money. 


CARDINER METAL CO., 454-456 W. LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


We 
Write 
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Spray Your 


Cans 








FEDERAL SANITARY GAN COATING 


(Patented) 


Complies with all the requirements of the U. S. Pure 


Food Laws. Applied by means of a sprayer especially 
constructed for this fluid. Coats 5,000 to 20,000 cans 
daily. Cost per thousand, including labor, $2.25. 


OUTSIDE LACQUERS—Bright Cold, Blue, Red 
FOR BRUSH OR MACHINE 


For Prices and Sample Cans, Write 


FEDERAL PAINT COMPANY 


18th and Hampshire Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 


DRY IMMEDIATELY 





























“SOLVAY ” 75% SOLID OR 
GRANULATED 


| CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


For use in the Continuous Calcium Process 
of Canning Vegetables, etc. 


“GREENBANKS” ENGLISH SOLID OR 
POWDERED “SOLVAY ” SOLID 
“VULCAN” POWDERED 


CAUSTIC SODA 


For use in the Peach Peeling Process 


SODA ASH AND TRI-SODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


For removing Boiler Scale and Softening 
ater. 


TURMERIC, ALUM, ROSIN 


| and All Manufacturers’ Chemicals. 


WHITELAW BROTHERS 
409 and 4ll North Second Street St. Lonis, Missouri 





ey. 
} 









The Eby Fruit Knife 


Use the knife for both coring and 
peeling. They will pay for them- 
selves in a few hours’ work. Dorot 
| handle the tomatoes twice. You 
1 lose time and spoil the quality of 
the fruit. If you are a canner, a 
sample knife will cost you very little. 











WRITE TO ME 


P.J. Eby, lrotwood, Ohio 









































©. E. McMEANS, 
Am- Soc. M. E. 


fAcfleans & Tripp 


ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL 
MACHINE DESIGNERS 


CHAS. A. TRIPP, 
Am. inert. E. £. 











Design and Superintendence of Construction of 


CANNING PLANTS 


Special Conveyors and Handling Systems. 
af 
607 State Life Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS ' 
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Brokers’ Market Opinions 


Selections from the Weekly Canned Goods Circulars Issued 
by Prominent Commission Firms 











Strohmeyer & Arpe Company, New. York. 

Imported Oil Sardines——Some very little fish have 
been caught in France and high prices have been paid 
for the fresh fish. Nothing definite can be said as 
yet as to the outlook for the French fishing. It is to 
be hoped that the fishing will be good, so as to enable 
the packers to make up for the losses that they have 
sustained through the failure of fishing during the 
last few vears. In Portugal there is a great scarcity 
of fish suitable for the United States, and Portugese 
sardines are scarce and held very firmly. 

Norway Smoked Sardines continue in good demand 
and prices for the best known brands have been ad- 
vanced all along the line, owing to higher prices, 
which importers have been obliged to pay for their 
next season’s supplies, owing to the high olive oil 
prices. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Company, Baltimore. 

Liberal buying of tomatoes was again the feature of 
the market here this week, both spots and futures 
sharing in the demand, which came from a still wider 
section of the country than at any time since the 
movement commenced. We called attention, espe- 
cially during the last two weeks, to the buying of 
spot tomatoes at the prevailing low prices to cover 
requirements of the fall trade, the difference between 
the cost of them and the cost of futures figuring out 
a fair profit to the jobber, in addition to the satis- 
faction of taking the pick of the best lots available 
now of well-known brands. <A decidedly stronger 
undertone to the market is evident, and the develop- 
ments during this month will have much to do with 
the making of the market during the following three 
months. The acreage planted in tomatoes this year is 
reported to be less than it was in 1908. The canning 
season for them usually opens during the first half 
of August, but the late spring retarded the growth 


considerably, though that may be overcome if the 
weather conditions are favorable from now on. Alto- 
gether, the tomato market is in better shape in this 


section. Goods well bought are half sold. 

Corn is fairly active at full prices, especially for 
the cheap grade and the low-priced medium quality. 
New peas were in better demand this week, and the 
canners here will not be weighted down with large 
stocks of them next winter. The crop here is all in. 


String beans are dull enough, though the new pack 
will be very much less than usual. The other lines 
of vegetables are coming along satisfactorily. 

The canning of strawberries, cherries, etc., is over 
for this season. Gooseberries, raspberries and black- 
berries are now coming in, and blueberries are coming 
up. The jobbers are buying each of them, but the 
low prices discourage the canners and they will not 
carry a big bunch of them in stock next winter. They 
are not a risky purchase at today’s prices, none of 
them. Cove oysters are dull and unchanged. 

Spot Tomatoes.—Increased confidence on the part 
of the jobbers is evident. The activity in tomatoes is 
expected to continue through this month. The quota- 
tions are liable to fluctuations, though no radical ad- 
vances are expected or desired. 

Future Tomatoes.—The buying of futures this week 
was the largest of the season and the demand came 
from all sections. The larger number of orders were 
for lots ranging from one to four carloads, but some 
were for much larger quantities. An active fall trade 
is expected, and the quotations may stiffen up. Begin 
buying futures at today’s prices and average your cost 
up or down as the season opens up. : 

Future Corn.—A number of canners have already 
withdrawn their offerings, having sold the usual quota 
of their output. Our best trade this week in future 
corn is “White Haven” brand, standard Maine style, 
at 60c, less 1% per cent, f. o. b. peninsula factory, 
with Baltimore freight, subject to previous sale. Well 
worth attention. 

Peaches.—Unofficial reports indicate a 10 per cent 
crop of peaches this season on the peninsula and a 30 
per cent crop of the mountain fruit in western Mary- 
land. Pie peaches are getting scarce here, and seconds 
are not plentiful at today’s prices, with a strong feel- 
ing in the market. Pick up some cheap goods. 

New Peas.—The demand for the new pack of peas 
has been steady, though as a rule for small lots until 
this week. The trade is beginning to. realize that the 
pack here was very small, comparatively. 

Strasbaugh, Silver & Company, Aberdeen, Md. 

Future Tomatoes.— Favorable weather, tomato 
plants growing rapidly and indications of good yield. 
The worst proposition for the packers to contend with 
at the present moment is possible high prices for raw 
stock, which promises to be equal to last year, with- 
out there is a change of sentiment all along the line. 
While last year’s raw stock prices were profitable to 
the grower, they proved disastrous to the packer. It 
behooves the packer to stop, look and listen if he 
wants to avoid a repetition of last year. The acreage 














the country. 


cans to every customer without exception. 
interests by writing us before placing your order elsewhere. 


FACTORY, TROUTVILLE, VA. 





il 


PERFECT PACKERS’ CANS 


The Old Dominion Can Co. made a great record last season for the quality of the cans it delivered to its patrons in this section ef 
We furnished our patrons with packages for fruits and vegetables as nearly perfect as it is possible to manufacture 
them. We are going to do equally as well in 1909, and already are making preparations to care for our increased business. We 
offer our patrons the important advantages of being ‘able to ship promptly; on the shortest notice, and we will ship superior 
All we ask is a chance at your order for cans for 1909. 
We know that what we have to say to you will be imteresting. 








Conserve your own 


Old Dominion Can Company, Incorporated 


Shipping facilities in all directions neneianer 
WE FURNISH SOLDER HEMMED CAPS. 
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WE ARE SHIPPING 


Labeling and 


Boxing Machines 


{TO CANNERS ON TRIAL 
Either for sale or leasing proposition 


The pea season is now on and it is a 
good time to write us your require- 


ments. 


The Knapp Labeler and Boxer are Standard Machines and 


we fully guarantee them. 


Why not write us for our new catalogue. 


A. P. JACOBS, Western Sales Agent 
5 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE FRED. H. KNAPP CO., Westminster, Maryland 

















Climax — F ilter 








DON’T BOIL ‘ine : 
Pulp Until You First Filter It 


Reduce to the proper consist- 
ency by Filtering not boiling 


Approved by scientists as of great advantage in preserving 
tomato. color and flavor 


CLIMAX MACHINERY ., Indianapolis, ro 











Canning Boxes 


and Box Shooks 








YOU WILL NEED 


Field Crates 


THIS SEASON 
We have just what you want 


Canning Boxes always in stock for 
Immediate Shipment 


Write for Sample and Delivered Price 


Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. 


Incorporated 
, 3 


Louisville Kentucky 
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in the eastern section, more especially the three states 
of Maryland, Delaware and Jersey, is estimated at 80 
per cent of last year. However, this may mean as 
many tomatoes. The acreage in the west is probably 
less, and should the west be compelled to come east for 
a fair volume of tomatoes it will tend to considerably 
relieve the tension. Fearing this condition, a number 
of buyers are daily getting “on board” for future 
tomatoes, and, while the volume of business is not 
equal to former vears, at the same time, in the aggre- 
gate, the sum total of orders is satisfactory, for 
packers are not willing to book so much future busi- 
ness as in previous years on account of the extremely 
low prices prevailing. If futures were bringing 2% 
to 5 cents more, there would be a more free offering 
of futures. 

Spot Tomatoes.—The demand during the past week 
has not been so good as recent previous weeks. At the 
same time anything that is particularly fine will in- 
terest buyers promptly. The immense offerings of 
off-grade and sloppy seconds are hanging over the 
market like a cloud and holding it in its present posi- 
tion. This condition may prove deceptive to those 
who are not giving sufficient consideration to this fact, 
for in reality strictly standard 3s tomatoes are scarce, 
offerings limited, and at any moment generous buying 
is liable to cause 3s to follow gallons in an upward 
spurt. Strictly standard 2s are also in request and 
are held at full prices. Off grades and seconds are 
easily obtained, but few buyers seem inclined to pur- 
chase goods of this class and description. 

Thomas G. Cranwell & Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Tomatoes.—Buying of tomatoes during the past two 
weeks has been pretty good. It is now beginning to 
look as though there will be very little stock carried 
over into the next season. 

Peas.—Packing of peas is over for this year. The 
quantity packed, owing to the comparatively light acre- 
age, has not been large. 

Small Fruits—The market on these goods has been 
somewhat unsettled. There is a wide range in prices. 
E. C. Shriner & Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Spot Tomatoes have begun to show decided effects 
of the steady demand which has continued so long. 
Market is firmer in tone and has advanced on some 
sizes, particularly No. 2 full standards and No. Ios. 
Offerings of No. 3s of desirable quality are each week 
getting more limited at old prices, and that these will 
be cleaned up or advanced in a short time is not only 
possible but probable. Good unlabeled stock is particu- 
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larly scarce. Buying for immediate wants continues 
good, to which can be added an increasing tendency 
towards anticipating requirements. We can still offer 
a limited quantity good standards at 67c f. o. b. Balti- 
more. 

Future Tomatoes, which have always maintained 
their position since opening prices, show some in- 
creased activity with a firmer spot market. We still 
quote some of the best brands at 50c for No. 2s; 7o0¢ 
for No. 3s, 100 per cent delivery guaranteed. 

Spot Corn.—Market is somewhat quieter this week 
though no less firm. The recent active demand cleaned 
up most of the cheaper lots and stocks are compara- 
tively limited. See our list for f. o. b. Baltimore prices. 
We offer especially: No. 2 standard Maine style corn, 
574c net, f. o. b. Baltimore, in par lots; No. 2 stand- 
ard Maine style corn, 57'%c less 1% per cent f. o. b. 
factory, in any quantity; No. 2 fair standard only 
Maine style, 55c less 114 per cent f. o. b. Maryland 
factory. 

Future Corn is unchanged with most Maryland 
packers of Maine style sold up. Those who will sell 
are holding firmly at 62'%4c to 65c f. 0. b. factory. We 
offer especially one pack at 60c f.0.b. Maryland fac- 
tory, subject to packer’s. confirmatiot . 

Berries and Small Fruits—Packing of strawberries, 
gooseberries and cherries is over. Blackberries and 
raspberries are now under way and blueberries will 
follow. Crops of gooseberries and raspberries were 
light, particularly the latter. The crop of strawberries 
was good, and present indications are for a good crop 
of blackberries, but the latter is still more or less un- 
certain. Market has reached a firmer basis and buying 
is increasing. It looks as if no mistake will be made 
in placing orders at present prices. Delivery and fill 
are something which should be taken strictly into ac- 
count in considering quotations on berries and small 
fruits. We can offer at our inside list prices some 
trades in good goods and will be pleased to figure es- 
pecially on your order and submit you samples. 


E. C. HAZARD & CO. INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK. 

At the annual meeting the other day of the E. C. 
Hazard Co. it was decided to increase the capital stock 
to $1,000,000. This implies that plant of the company 
at Shrewsbury, N. J., where it does a large canning 
and packing business, will be enlarged. 

The following officers were elected: Elmer C. 
Hazard, president; George M. Archer, vice-president; 
Theodore Sterne, treasurer; B. F. Hazard, secretary. 
The headquarters of the company at present are at 
74 Grove street, New York. 

















Bucklin’s 
CYCLONE 
Pulp Machine 


This is the Best Machine in use 
for making Tomato P for 
Ketchup and for preparing Pump- 
kin for Canning. 


CAPACITY—75 tons Tomatoes per day; 50 to 60 tons Pumpkins 
day. FLOOR SPACE - 4x6 feet. ‘WEIGHT—700 Ibs, ~ sad 


WESTERN AGENTS 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, 


~CHIC AG O- 





























H. F. DONLEY CO. 


Merchandise Brokers 


Canned Goods, Dried Fruits 
OMAHA 


Cover Jobbing Points: Nebraska, Western lowa 
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INVINCIBLE STRING BEAN CUTTER 


Last season’s use simply added 
to its previous excellent reputa- 
tion. Where it has been in- 
stalled, there it has made good. 
Cuts all sorts of material as well 
as beans, and delivers them in 
just the proper condition for the 
process. Send for our catalogue. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 











INVINCIBLE 








String Bean Grader 
Green Pea Cleaner 
Beet Grader 

Can Marker 



































| ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY FOR CANNING PLANTS 


Caldwell’s Helicoid 
= Conveyor, a_ perfect 
spiral with continuous 
se tie flight, no laps or rivets. 
Spiral Conveyors Furnished black steel 


Pan Conveyors 


Cable Conveyors or galvanized. 





CONVEYORS 


om iF fat be belt with either link belt- 
ng or flat 
ELEVATORS Package Elev: 
Elevator Peery ‘of all kinds 
POWER Shafting, Pulleys and Bearings. 
TRANS- — Moulded Gears—largest list of patterns 
MISSION in existence. 
MACHINERY ( Machinery for Rope Drive using wire or 


Manilla rope. 


Our equipment for supplying machinery in our line comprises 
the most extensive pattern list and the widest range of manufac- 
turing facilities of any concern in the line. 





Catalog No. 28 will be sent, 
express charges prepaid, to 
anyone interested in our line 
of machinery. 





Standard Link-Belt Coaveyor. 


H. W. CALDWELL &» SON CO., Western Ave.. 17th-18th Sts., Chicago 


Eastern Sales and Engineeriog Office—Falton Building, 50 Churow Street, New York 
New England Sales Office—Oliver Building, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A eanning factory will be operated at Shelbyville, Tenn., 
this summer. 

The canning taetory at Fowler, Colo., has begun 
tions for the season. 

The Geneseo, Ill., canning factory is 
having started some days ago. 

Tomatoes are being packed by the Natchez Canning and 
Manufacturing Company, of Natchez, Miss. 

The New Albany, Ore., cannery owned by Moore & Son 
has been running on berries for some days past. 


opera 


running on peas, 


The canning factory at Eugene, Ore., has been in opera 
tion on Royal Anne cherries and also on strawberries. 

The canning factory at Gobleville, Mich., is running on 
strawberries, for which they contracted to pay 65e per crate. 

The Allegan, Mich., canning factory has been running on 
strawberries, which we understand were a good crop in that 
section. 

The Empson Packing Company, 
meneed canning peas June 29, with 
good pack. 


Longmont, Colo., com- 
prospects for a very 


A canning factory is being erected at Morgan’s Cross 
Roads, several miles south of Gadsden. It will be operated 
on peaches. 

The directors of the Baton Rouge, La., Canning Company 
have decided not to attempt to put up anything but tomatoes 
for a time. 

A number of improvements and alterations in the Two 
Rivers, Wis., cannery were made preparatory to commencing 
the 1909 season. 

Tomatoes are being canned at the factory at Lufkin, Tex. 
This plant has also packed a considerable quantity of string 
beans this season. 

It is reporetd from New Jersey that for the first time in 
many years the Sharpstown canning factory will not be 
operated this season. 

The Onalaska Pickle & Canning Company, of Onalaska, 
Wis., have enlarged their storage capacity by putting in a 
new dill cellar 30x40 feet. 

A considerable quantity of rhubarb has been packed this 
season at the plant of the Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association at Puyallup, Wash. 

LeRoy Palmer & Sons, of Fayetteville, Ark., are to operate 
a eanning factory at Russellville, that state. Machinery 
will be installed in an old ginning plant. 

It is understood that the canning factory at Edgerton, 
Mo., will not be operated this season on account of the 
inability to contract for sufficient tomatoes. 


The Jeffersonville, Ind., Canning Company has decided to 
pack no tomatoes this season at its Jeffersonville plant, but 
will handle this vegetable at the Henryville factory. 


From the Antigo, Wis., Journal: ‘‘The Antigo Canning 
Company have just installed considerable new machinery 
for the season’s canning. The company expects to begin 
canning about July 15.’’ 


The Modesto, Cal., cannery has commenced work. The 
apricots in that seetion are reported of unusually fine qual- 
ity this year. The cannery has been placed in first-class 
shape by Manager Francis, who looks for a better season. 


Thelen, O’Donnell & Co., of Chieago, have been ineorpo- 
rated with $100,000 capital. The nature of Thelen, O’Don- 
nell & Co.’s business will be preserving and canning meats 
and other foods. The incorporators were R. Thelen, Michael 
J. O’Donnell, and James MeKeag. 














ALBERT T. BACON 


Public Accountant and Auditor 
PUBLISHER OF 
BACON’S COST LEDCER 


FOR CANNERS 


29 LAKE ST., - - CHICAGO 








‘*Peas and pork’’ is a new product being packed at 
Manitowoe, Wis., by the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Company, 
suceessor to the Albert Landreth Company, of Manitowoe. 
A report from there states that a large quantity of peas and 
pork will be packed by the Wisconsin Canners’ Company 
this season, and that a special plant for the product may be 
erected. 

The Mt. Carmel, Ill., Republican recently printed the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Mr. Joseph Ayers informs the Republican that 
he has sueeeeded in organizing a stock company which will 
erect an $8,000 canning factory, to be placed in his sole 
charge. The factory will be a modern plant in every way 
and will have a capacity of 20,000 cans per day. The com- 
pany has already contracted for 500 acres of tomatoes which 
go this year to the factory at Mound City, and it is ex- 
pected to make it one of the leading industries of its kind 
in Southern Illinois.’’ 

The formal transfer of the property of the Baton Rouge 
Canning Company, of Baton Rouge, La., was made a few 
evenings ago at the meeting of the directors. The $6,000 
needed by the company to make the $3,000 payment to 
Messrs. Joe Gottlieb and R. A. Hart for the land and to 
have the $3,000 working capital was raised by four of the 
banks advaneing $1,500 each. These banks were the Bank 
of Baton Rouge, the People’s Trust and Savings Bank, the 
Louisiana State Bank and the First National Bank. The 
Baton Rouge canning plant now has the title to its property 
and a sum which the directors believe is sufficient to carry 
the company through the tomato season. 

The following is reprinted from the Marion, Ind., Tribune: 
‘“The two factories of the Snider Preserve Company bought 
about a hundred thousand bushels last year, for which they 
paid $24,000. E. C. MeKeever, who has charge of this dis- 
trict, expects the crop to be double that of last year. The 
acreage is no larger this year, but the plants are finer and 
the ground is in much better condition. The plants are 
much earlier this year and the factories will probably start 
about the middle of July. The Marion factory will take 
care of about six hundred acres of the crop and the Fair- 
mount plant will handle the same amount. The Swayzee 
plant will have about two hundred acres, and the Fowlerton 
factory will have the same acreage.’’ 

A report under recent date from Dover, Del., said: ‘‘The 
workers and laborers of the country, those who mostly 
patronize the canned goods salesmen in winter, are rapidly 
returning to their tasks and earning the livelihood which 
sets in motion so many other industries. Probably the 
strangest feature of the business year is that many growers 
are engaging largely in the production of tomatoes without 
having signed any contracts for their sale or delivery. In 
some sections where this independent action has been taken 
the canners, fearing a repetition of last season’s prices, have 
offered only 12 cents the basket, while in nearly all places 
the price is 15 cents the basket. Sixty baskets to the ton 
make this a $9 per ton rate. The $9 rate is a far greater 
price than ten years ago prevailed for many seasons, when 
$6 was only possible with the packers and several packing 
firms failed even paying that low price.’’ 














HOCG & LYTLE 


Limited 
Growers of 


Peas and Beans 


Head Office 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches at 
PICTON, CANADA PORT HURON, MICH. 
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FIRE INSURANCE AT CANNERS’ EXCHANGE 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager FRANK VANCAMP, Chairman CHAS. S. CRARY, Treasurer 


Indianapolis, Ind. Hoopeston, Ill. 
5 Wabash Aveaue GEORGE G. BAILEY WM. R. ROACH 
CHICAGO Rome, N. Y. Hart, Mich. 


L. A. SEARS, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Officially Endorsed by 
THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN 


not only sees an opportunity, but takes advantage of it promptly. 


Canners’ Exchange saved Subscribers approximately 80 per cent of their 
earned premiums for the year 1908. 


Your opportunity for the 1908 saving has slipped away. Are you going 
to allow the 1909 saving or any portion of it to slip away also? 

Canners’ Exchange has assumed large proportions and your interests 
demand that you become subscribers. 

Do not lag behind. We have already demonstrated success. 








For full information, address 


LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager 
5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





























[The Blakeslee Simplieity |] | ®°OWERSSRAVITY caNRicHTER 
Can Righting Machine | 


| — The First and Only Complete and Adjustable 
Machine of its Kind Offered te the Public 


For use with fillers 
of either the one or 
two spout type. 


PRICES 








For 

One - spout 

Machine . $ 75.00 
For 

Two - spout 
Machine . 100.00 


Adjustable for all 
sizes of cans. Positive 
in operation. Has 
given great satisfac- 
tion wherever used, 
and we refer with 
pleasure to all former 











purchasers. 
Send for booklet of 
users’ comments. Works entirely by gravity, needs only to be supplied with cans. 
Price (complete with 30-inches of vertical can chute and 24- 
inches of horizontal can runway) $50.00 f. o. b. Hoopeston, IIl, 
B d § BI k | Guaranteed toloperate satisfactorily. 
ur en a es ee SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
CAZENOVIA N Y Sales Office, Chicago, Ill. Factory, Hoopeston, Ill. 
* ° . DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO.. Gen'i Agents 
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Fruit Notes os os 








Estimates place the Georgia peach crop at 2,500 to 3,000 
cars, about 90 per cent of a crop. 

The prospects for a general crop of fruit in the Cobden, 
Ill., district is said to be very good. 

A freeze early in May has damaged the apple crop pros- 
pects in the Hutchinson, Kan., district. 

Reports from Dixon, Wash., claim good prospect for apples 
and cherries. Peaches mostly killed by frost. 

The district from Van Buren, Ark., to Russellville it is 
estimated will have about one-fourth of a crop of peaches. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., reports say fruit prospects have not 
been better for years. The prospect for a pear crop in 
Michigan is very fine. 

Tazewell, Tenn., prospects for a peach crop are compara- 
tively good, and at Kenton it is estimated the crop will be 
about 90 per cent of a full crop. 

According to a correspondent from Santa Rosa, prunes in 
that district promise only from one-fourth to one-half a 
yield. Peaches are about half a crop, as also are pears, 

The early reports from Port Clinton, Ohio, were for a 
very short crop of peaches, but later investigations show 
very fair bloom. However, the crop for the entire state will 
be light. 

The New York Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva 
has just issued Bulletin No. 314, on ‘‘How Sod Affected an 
Apple Orehard.’’ It contains valuable information for 
orchardists. 

Fruit growers of the Lewis River Valley in Washington 
met recently at Woodland and formed an association, which 
takes in most of the growers in Cowlitz and Clark counties. 
The object of the association, it is stated, is to bring the 
growers in closer relationship with each other. 

The Fresno Republican reports that William Forsyth has 
sold his crop of 1909 raisins, estimated at about 100 tons, 
for 3c in the sweat-box. The price is flat, nothing being 


said in the contract about layers. This is said to be some. 
what in advance of the present actual market for new erop 
raisins. 

The California Dried Fruit Agency has completed a brick 
addition to its plant in Fresno and is now installing ma. 
chinery, including raisin seeders, to the capacity of three 
ears a day. The seeders are of the pin-wheel patent and 
said to be entirely new up to the present time in Fresno, 
The total capacity of the plant when fully installed will be 
in seeded and loose raisins and dried fruits about eight ears 
daily. 

The Santa Clara County, Cal., Fruit Growers’ association 
held a meeting at San Jose the other day, at which a com- 
mittee, consisting of R. P. Van Orden and J. T. Dunn, was 
appointed to draw up a contract to facilitate the handling 
of fruit by the central body from the district pools, and 
also between the selling agent and the main organization. 
Diseussion as to the appointment of a selling agent was had, 
but no definite step was taken in the matter. 

There seems to be a considerable diversity of Opinion, 
says California Fruit Grower, as to what may be expected 
in the way of apple production in the United States in 1909, 
One large New York dealer in evaporated apples is reported 
as saying that the setting of apples in New York state is 
fully equal to last season and that, on the whole, the outlook 
in the West is better than the previous season, although 
some sections will have as short a crop as last year. He 
thinks there will, without doubt, be as many, if “not more 
evaporated apples manufactured this year as in 1908, f 

Pennsylvania appropriates $35,000 annually for the pur- 
pose of giving spraying demonstrations in the orchards to 
show just how and with what to spray and when. Nowhere 
is this work carried on by a state on such an extensive plan 
and with such splendid results as in Pennsylvania. Prof. 
Surface, the economic zoologist, is an intelligent, active and 
indefatigable worker, and this fund has been placed in his 
hands for use. He has taken small orchards at various 











Your Brands are Sale Makers. They are the Link 
that bind Goods and Trade together. They are the 
Sign Board pointing Buyers to your Cannery as 
source of goods. They are the Hall Mark of 
your Prestige as Canners. 

Figures of Speech? Yes,-—but Registration transmutes 
them into Figures of Profit. Thus: $ $ $: Therefore, 
REGISTER! REGISTER! REGISTER! 
We have agents in Every Country on Earth Having Trade-Mark Laws. 
We will quote Cost of Registration Anywhere. Free Report 
on Registered Status of your Trade-Marks. 

Our bureau contains 


over 74,000 copies 
of registered brands. 


WRITE TO 
THE TRADE-MARK TITLE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Inquirers Please Refer to Canner 











Standard Tin Plate Co. 


CANONSBURG, PA. 


Tin Plates 
Terne Plates 
Black Plates 


The quality of our goods commends 
your patronage 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 











IMPROVED KRAUT MACHINES 








WORLD'S GREATEST KRAUT CUTTER 


German Pattern—Improved 





Core Cutter or Shredder 
Horizontal and Upright 


Buifalo, New York 


Meat and Vegetable Cutter 
Fastest Cutter in the World 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 
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state and these are sprayed upon the most 

roved plan so growers can see how to do it. This work 
app tarted three years ago and it is wonderful what an 
been taken in it. These orchards handled as 
the professor handles them are preaching the gospel of good 
spraying much more eloquently than could be done in any 
other way. Other states eould well emulate the good ex- 
ample set by Pennsylvania, and thereby derive equal bene- 


fits. 


points in the 


was § 
interest has 





Jobbing Notes 








————_— 

\ six-story fireproof warehouse is being erected at Berlin, 
ore. for Wadhams & Co., wholesale grocers of that place. 

At Cedar Rapids, Ia., the P. C. Frick Company has been 
gueceeded by a new corporation, styled Frick, Stearns & 
Russell Company. The capital stock of the new concern is 
100,000. Mr. P. C, Frick remained as president of the new 
frm; C. L. Russell is vice-president; F. D. Stearns, secretary 
and general manager, and Kent C. Ferman has been chosen 


as treasurer. 





EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT WANTS CANNED MILE. 
Consul-General Lewis Morris Iddings, of Cairo, 
reports that the Egyptian Government will receive 
bids until August 1 for the supply of milk in cans of 
four kilos net to be supplied to the Magasins Centraux 
for one year, commencing September I, 1909. A copy 
of the specifications printed in French will be loaned 
by this bureau to interested bidders applying for it. 
‘Inquiries in which addresses are omitted are on file 
at the Bureau of Manufactures. In applying for 
addresses, refer to file number. The file number of 
the above inquiry is 3562. 





CALIFORNIA CANNED ASPARAGUS AND TOMATOES. 
In California packed vegetables asparagus is pretty 
well cleaned up and much more fully so than was 
anticipated earlier. Some of the packers report being 
probably oversold on several of the lines, particularly 
tips and small grass, and very little canned asparagus 
is offering for sale now except in mammoth and large, 
and at that mostly the green. All white asparagus is 
practically sold out of first hands. The spot tomato 
market in California has strengthened, and the asso- 
ciation has advanced the price 2'%4 cents, now quoting 
72% cents for standards.—California Fruit Grower. 





Pure Food Progress 











One of the Reasons. 

It still remains true that what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. That is one of the reasons there are so many 
conflicting opinions afloat concerning the desirability or other- 
wise of certain food products and other substances. 





New Food Law Point. 

Whether a magistrate is right in committing a person for 
not paying a fine imposed for a breach of the pure food law 
will be determined in a case C. Stuart Patterson, Jr., will bring 
before Judge Sulzberger in Quarter Sessions Court in Phila 
delphia. Mr. Patterson’s interpretation of the law has con- 
vinced him that the fine should be collected in the civil courts. 

The case is that of Abraham Samuelefsky, a butter and egg 
dealer. A customer of Samuelefsky’s was arrested for violat- 
ing the pure food law. The butter dealer assumed all respon- 
sibility in the matter. He was fined $60 for breaking the law 
and besides was indicted for, perjury for his part in the dis- 
charge of the customer. Of the perjury he was exculpated, but 
on leaving court he was arrested and sent to jail for not paying 
the $60 fine. To determine the right of the authorities to keep 
Samuelefsky in jail in these circumstances Mr. Patterson has 
begun habeas corpus proceedings. 

The New Pure Food Law of Pennsylvania. 

The pure food act passed at the recent session of the Legis- 
lature and signed by Governor Stuart May 13 will be found 
in full in the June Bulletin. Those readers who are 
interested in the new measure—and manufacturers, vend- 
ers and consumers ought to be—are advised to study its 
various provisions carefully at their leisure. In many re- 
spects it is one of the most important measures of the sort 
ever enacted in this state and we do not just now recall any 
food law that goes to such lengths in the effort to protect the 
consumer from doubtful preservatives or adulterants. While 
the general lines of the federal food law are followed the new 
law prohibits the use of nitrous acid, compounds of copper and 
various other chemicals, all of which are specifically banned 
by name. The use of benzoate of soda, in quantity not to ex- 
ceed one-tenth of 1 per cent, in certain foods in which it has 
heretofore been generally used, and sulphur dioxide in dried 
fruits and molasses only, is permitted, provided notice is given 
on each package of such food. 

Aside from the positive merits of this act it must be remem- 
bered that the Superior Court affirmed the action of Judge 
Smith, of Clearfield county, in declaring unconstitutional cer- 
tain essential features of the Tustin act, the law of 1907. As 
the section annulled by this action referred specifically to the 
use of preservatives or adulterants it will readily be perceived 
that the act was so badly shattered as to be practically useless 
and that had not the governor approved the Murphy act it 
would have been necessary to fall back upon the act of 1895, 
which was very obnoxious to retail dealers and also very de- 














ENCINES 
2-10x12 Erie City Slide Valve Engines, 
1-11x16 Atlas Engine. 


2-12x20 Atlas Engines. 


1-14x 7x10 


Um p 


pump. 


tions. 
Write for our free Bargain Catalog No. 832. 


Chains, Belting, Etc. 
Special Machinery Bulletin. - - 





MACHINERY ENGINES BOILERS 


We list below a few of our many hundred special values. 
shipment, and are offered subject to prior sale. 


PUMPS 


1-16x14x10 Worthington duplex steam pump. 


Prices cheerfully furnished upon application. 


1-20x12%4x12 Wheeler & Tappen duplex steam 


pump. 

3-24 inch 3,000,000 gallon centrifugal pumps. 

1 No. 15 Morris centrifugal sand and drainage 

Direct connected to duplex engines. 

1 No. 15 Morris centrifugal pump for belt drive. 
Also complete line of boiler feed pumps, both 

single and double acting, vacuum and hydraulic 

pumps, in fact, pumps of all sizes and descrip- 

We also have pumps, beaters, tanks, 


It illustrates and describes thousands of won- 


derful bargains in merchandise of every kind, including Building Material, Lumber, Pipe, Rope, 
You save 30 to 75 per cent on every article you select. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO 





These items are ready for immediate 


BOILERS 


20-78x20’ Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 110 lb. pressure. 
12-72x20" “ “ ‘ 110 ** “ 


3-72x18" ‘lj - as 95 * - 
4-66x18’ - af 95 °° 
6-60x16’ ri . . 95 ** 
3-54516" sp 7 . 95 ** 
1-48x14' % Mi = 25 °° 


Triple Riveted, Butt Strapped. 


Send for our 
- 36 Telephones—All Yards, 1900. 
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eidedly behind the age. As this act contains a guarantee fea- 
ture which protects the retailer who can establish a guarantee 
from the person or firm from whom he bought the goods cer- 
tifying that the products comply with the state law, a feature 
which the act of 1895 lacked, it will doubtless be satisfactory 
to retailers. 

Readers of the Bulletin may be interested in the following 
expression of opinion concerning the effectiveness of the new 
act. It was given to some of the newspaper people by Dairy 
and Food Commissioner Foust on the day the act became a law 
by the governor’s approval: 

‘*This act can be enforced. Its technical features are for 
the courts to interpret, but administratively it is not only a 
distinct improvement, generally speaking, over any previous 
law in Pennsylvania, but, as far as I know, it is better than 
the food law of any other state today. It is certainly better 
than the national food and drugs act. 

‘*The national act prohibits nothing by name and its gen- 
eral provision regarding preservatives reads as follows: ‘If it 
contain any added poisonous or other added deleterious in- 
gredient which may render such article injurious to health.’ 
Under this language it would be necessary to prove that the 
quantity of the chemical used rendered the particular article 
of food injurious to health, while under the new Pennsylvania 
law, which prohibits any added ingredients deleterious to health 
and also specifically names all known injurious chemical pre- 
servatives, it will only be necessary to prove the presence of 
the deleterious ingredient, regardless of quantity. This lan- 
guage is the same as that of the act of 1895, on which the 
Supreme Court has decided that the question of quantity is 
immaterial if the chemical itself is injurious. 

‘*One of the best features of the law is the criminal pro- 
eeeding. The act of 1907 provided only for a civil proceeding, 
which was found to be too slow, cumbersome and expensive to 
permit of proper enforcement. 

‘*The guarantee feature protects the honest retailer who can 
establish a guarantee from the house from which he obtained 
the goods that the same is not adulterated or misbranded in 
violation of the Pennsylvania law, but an additional provision 
prevents the abuse of the guarantee by stating that if the 
retailer continues to sell after being officially notified he will 
be prosecuted regardless of the guarantee. 

‘*Large sums will be saved to the commonwealth by the fact 
that under this law it will not be necessary to call medical ex- 
perts in any prosecution, whereas under the old law this was 
necessary in every case.’’ 

Points in Favor of the Adoption by State Legislatures of the 
Weight and Measure Provision of the National 
Pure Food Law and Opposing the Adop- 
tion of Any Different Provision. 


By Wm. C. Breed. 
FIRST. 

The National Food Law (Act of June 30th, 1906, Chapter 
3915; 34 Stat. Laws, page 768) does not require the state- 
ment of weight or measure on food products, but. provides 
that an article shall be deemed misbranded, 

‘*Tf in package form and the contents are stated in 
terms of weight or measure, they are not plainly and cor- 
rectly stated on the outside of the package.’’ 

SECOND. 

At the time of the passage of the National Food Law by 
Congress a provision requiring compulsory weights or meas- 
ures on all food packages was discarded as unnecessary and 
inadvisable and the model weight and measure provision of 
the present law enacted. 

THIRD. 

The best evidence that this provision is the wisest and best 
requirement upon the subject is the fact that it has been 
adopted without material change by the legislatures of 31 
states; viz: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Lllinois, Indianag Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin. 4 

The National provision is also effective in all the terri. 
tories and insular possessions. 

Twelve states have not acted upon this subject, in mogt 
cases because no pure food laws have been passed since the 
National enactment;—-Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, Maryland 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana. 
Nevada, New York and West Virginia. ‘ 

Only two states, North Dakota and Nebraska, have fooq 
laws requiring weight or measure to be branded on packages, 
The North Dakota law was passed prior to the National law 
and the meaning of the Nebraska law has been in doubt. 
In both states, however, there is a strong demand for their 
repeal. 

It has been found that a compulsory weight and measure 
labeling provision operates injuriously both to the consumer 
and to the retailer, keeping out of the state a number of well 
known food products which, although labeled in conformity 
with the National law and the laws of all other States, could 
not be lawfully sold in these two jurisdictions. Manufae. 
turers prefer to lose their trade rather than meet such a harsh 
and unnecessary requirement in the law of any one or two 
States. 

FOURTH. 

The enactment by any State of a law requiring weights or 
measures on all packages of food is a blow to uniform food 
legislation and leads directly to the chaos and confusion which 
the passage of the National Food Law, a model statute, was 
designed to prevent. 

Diversity of legislation, especially legislation relating to 
food products, ought to be an exception tolerated only in case 
of utmost necessity. Uniformity should be the first considera- 
tion of state and national lawmakers in the interest of all 
commerce and trade. 

A product lawfully labeled under the statutes of the United 
States ought to have lawful entrance to the markets of every 
state of the Union. 

FIFTH. 

There is no necessity for the adoption of a weight clause 
different from the National since the consumer is fully pro- 
tected against fraud by the provisions of existing law. 

The various states have strict statutes against the sale of 
short-weight goods and the use of short weights or measures. 
Under these statutes any dealer fraudulently selling a product 
for any given weight or measure is subjected to severe 
penalties. 

The food laws of nearly every state, moreover, contain pro- 
visions against false or misleading statements, or any decep- 
tion, which also furnish full protection to the eonsumer 
against short weights or measures. 

SIXTH. 

There is no necessity to require weights on all food pack- 
ages in point of fact. Few articles of food are today ordered 
or sold by weight or measure. The unit fixed by demand and 
custom is the package. Take for example table cereals, 
canned fruits, preserves vegetables, meats, fish, sauces, 
pickles and other condiments, extracts, flavors, confections, 


pastry, crackers, biscuits, chewing gum, jelly, gelatine, 
pop-corn, and table delicacies—they are all sold in can, 
jar or package form. The consumer having made one 


purchase, determines if he likes the contents, and again orders 
the same package at the same price. The weight or measure 
of the package give him no concern. He becomes acquainted 
with a certain style, size and brand at a definite price. 

This increasing demand for package goods is based upon 
the very natural desire of the consumer to be able to pur- 
chase a second time that which he has tasted and found to 
be to his liking. 

Certain food chemists assert that package and bottled goods 
are frequently made to look larger than they really are, and 
that a fraud is thereby put upon the purchaser against which 
he should be protected. This argument answers itself. The 
manufacturer who utilizes these means condemns his own 














ing charges. Rate of Insurance, 55 cents. 


SIBLEY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE C0. 


Telephone, Central 790 and 791. 


We solicit your STORAGE. Our Warehouses are in the Center of the Jobbing District. Rail and Water connections, no switch- 
Our Warehouse Receipts are Accepted by All Bankers. 


12 North Clark Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘!] 200,000 CANS CAPPED & TIPPED 
‘|| AT A COST OF $8.00 FOR FUEL 


a The “F. P.” Gas Machine generates a gas unsurpassed for producing heat 
z and light, therefore is especially adapted for canners’ use. . 
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mr The Above Cut Shows the Complete Machine 
ep- 
"7 Requires no attention after starting. 
ok. No Blower or other power required. 
= Made of Copper, water or gasoline will not corrode it. 
7 “F. P” Stands for “Fool Proof’ and “Fire Proof.” 
~ Over 60,000 machines in use for lighting. 


For use in heating Steels and Tipping irons, all that is required is the proper burners 
ers which we make. 


ted The Machine will pay for itself in two seasons, not considering the amount of labor saved 
and the better work performed, in comparison with other gas machines. 


We will give you a 30 day free trial and if not satisfactory you may return it. 


‘ds We do not want your money unless you receive full value for it. 
- Write today for full particulars. 

The 

wn 


=||/ INCANDESCENT LICHT & STOVE CO. 


| 427 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


_ The Ayars Machine Co., of Salem, N. J., selected an ‘¢F. P.’? Gas Machine for heating the steels on their capping 
machine and lighting their booth at the Canners’ Convention at Louisville, 1909. They were highly pleased. 


: The Sprague Canning Machinery Co. are lighting their factory at Hoopeston, Ill., with five ‘‘ F. P.’’ Gas Machines, 
discontinuing the use of their own electric light plant. 
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Want Advertisements. 


Te Insure Insertion Under This Heading Copy for Want Advertisements Should be im Thie Office 
Not Later Than Tuesday. 

















WANTED- 


EXPERIENCED HELP WANTED. 




















WANTED—A seasoned canned goods salesman for jobbing 

trade who will justify a good salary to start with. Give all 
particulars in first letter. Address ‘*L. H. K.,’’ ,care THE 
CANNER. 





WANTED—Man who thoroughly understands the making of 
cider vinegar. Address ‘‘C. W.,’’ care THE CANNER. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position, by expert processor with twenty-four 

years’ experience. Have had entire management of plant for 
years. References the very best. Address ‘‘A. B. C.,’’ care 
THE CANNER. 








FOR SALE—Second-hand Knapp Labelers, rebuilt to lates 
model, with new lap-pasting device especially adapted to 

label dented cans. 

These machines have all the new improvements, and we guar- 
antee them to work as well as new. 

We will allow the full amount paid towards new Knapp Label 
ers any time within one year from date of purchase. 

These devices are new and not contained in second-han@ 
Knapp machines offered for sale outside of our house. We 

have no agents. Address The Fred H. Knapp Company, 

Westminster, Md. : 





FOR SALE—1 Conant corn cooker-filler..............., $100 
1 Sprague corn cutter, 1888. ............. 10 
pe ee RS FP ree eee 10 
1 Moore & Bristol tomato filler.........., 25 
1 Merrell-Soule rotary corn silker......... 20 
1 Sprague continuous exhaust............. 35 
1 wood tank, adjustable hoop, 6x5 ft...... 15 


Prices f. 0. b.; all nearly new. Address Waterloo Preserving 
Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 





WANTED—Position after August 15 as expert capper opera- 

tor. Road experience or repairing; seven years’ experience; 
four years capper foreman. Good reference. Address ‘‘B. 
L.,’’ care THE CANNER. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





WANTED—Box factory machines or other woodworking ma- 
chinery. Will exchange fine 8-h. p. gas-gasoline engine and 

gasoline gas making machine, 500 lights capacity; also 25-h. p. 

Boston Steam Motor. Address Box 744, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—Brokers having no domestic sardine account, to 
write Box 162, Portland, Me. ‘ 


FOR SALE—One Hawkins continuous capper, in good condi- 


tion. Will sell reasonable. Address H. N. Weller & Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—I offer the following canning machinery, which 

has been used but three short seasons, at very low prices: 
2 Niagara Retorts, with steam gauges and thermometers; 2 
Hemingway Retorts, with fixtures; 16 baskets for retorts; 2 
Morrall Bros. 1905 Corn Cutters; 1 Hawkins capper; 1 Haw- 
kins hoist and conveyor; 1 power crane; 2 48”x40” Galvanized 
Cooling Tanks 16 ft. long; 1 Knapp No. 2 Labeler; 1 Huntley 
(Silver Creek) Bean Grader; 1 Hand Tomato Scalder; 500,000 
Corn, Bean and Tomato Labels; 1 Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Cider 
Press, all of the above practically as good as new. For priees 
write L. W. Newcomer, Trustee, Monroe, Mich. 





MACHINERY WANTED. 





WANTED—Second-hand Knapp Labelers to be rebuilt to our 
new model. Please state size and serial number of machine. 
Address The Fred H. Knapp Company, Westminster, Md. 





WANTED—One Hawkins Universal Exhauster; must be in 
good condition; state when bought from factory. Address 
Ziegler Canning & Preserving Co., Muscatine, Ia. 





WANTED—One Cyclone Pulp Machine; must be in good 
condition. Address Western Grocer Co. Mills, Canning 
Dept., Marshalltown, Ia. 








BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE. 





WANTED—To sell the work entitled ‘‘The Book of Corn,’’ 

by Herbert Myrick, assisted by A. D. Shamel, E. A. Burnett, 
A. W. Fulton, B. S. Snow and other specialists; illustrated; 
upwards of 500 pages; cloth bound; price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Address Tus Cannme Publishing Co., § Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














FOR SALE 

















MACHINERY. 


FOR SALE—4 complete hominy machines, good as new. 
Write L. W. Pratt, Box 648, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE—We offer second-hand Knapp Labelers rebuilt 
with new lap-pasting device, especially adapted to label 

dented cans, at greatly reduced prices. We guarantee them 

to do as good work as new ones. 

Knapp Labelers offered for sale outside our house do not con- 
tain these devices. Address The Fred H. Knapp Company, 

Westminster, Md. 








FOR SALE—At low price if ordered at once, one practically 

new Knapp No. 2 labeling machine; one practically new 
Knapp No. 3 labeling machine. Address E. C. Shriner & Co. 
Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





FOR SALE—Little used, practically good as new, 2 Model M 

cutters. Retorts complete—40x72 Niagara, 40x72 M. & §.; 
Hawkins Capper; Harris Hoist; 40-light Westinghouse Dy- 
namo; 3 M. & S. Rotary Silkers; 2 Burnham Corn Cooker- 
fillers; Remington Power Scalder; Baker Double Dump 
Sealder; Sprague Continuous Exhauster; Stevens Power Filler; 
2 fine Carbureters; Blowers; 1,000-gallon Tank; Trucks; 
Soldering Pots; Crates; Steam Pumps; Cyclone Pulp Ma- 


chine, ete. Articles guaranteed as represented or no sale.’ 


Hugh Ross, Woodbine, Pa. 





FOR SALE—One Stephens belt tomato filler; used only twe 
seasons; will sell cheap; as good as new. Address Frankfort 
Canning Company, Frankfort, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE—Plant of the Oklahoma Canning Co., in fastest 
growing city in world. Particulars, write L. W. Pratt, Box 
648, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE—4,000 gal. apple butter, containing one-fifth sugar, 

one-third boiled cider and the pulp from nice apples, mostly 
hand-picked; dried down, suitable for pie filler or preserving. 
will sell below cost of manufacture. Address Yeiter Bros., 
Alto, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Tomato pulp, one carload; good color; heavy 

tomato pulp, preserved with benzoate of soda. Write us 
for sample and price. Also a lot of cypress tanks, slightly used, 
6 feet deep, 9 feet diameter; capacity, 2,430 gallons. Address 
Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. 


FOR TRADE—One Knapp No. 2 size labeling machine for 
one No. 3 either Burt or Knapp. Address Grimes Canning 
& Preserving Co., Grimes, Ia. 
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FOR SALE—Used hydraulic press, 4-imch rods, racks 6x6, 
weight 24,000 pounds. Address 


Thicago, IL 








SEEDS. 





FOR SALE—50 bu. of Country Gentleman Seed Corn, and 
95 bu. Extra Selected Early Evergreen Seed Corn of very 
high germination. Address Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Il. 





FOR SALE—2,000 pounds pumpkin seed saved from cheice 
specimens of Indiana pumpkins. Write The Van Camp 
Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 








product. The consumer is the first to discover the fraud, since 
he it is who opens the package, and the advocates of universal 
weight and measure branding laws pay a doubtful compliment 
to the consuming public when they suggest that any consumer 
would continue to buy a package containing less than its ap- 
pearance indicates, and thereby persist in defrauding himself. 
The very fact that a consumer continues to buy an article 
of a certain brand or manufacture is the surest evidence that 
that particular brand is honestly made and sold. The man 
who pays the money is the best authority. 
SEVENTH. 

Practical manufacturers and many food chemists concede 
that it is impossible without weighing or measuring indi- 
vidual packages to state the exact weight or measure upon 
labels, because of the inevitable variances in the articles which 
go into the package. Take, for example, the different fruits 
or vegetables, peaches, pears, tomatoes, figs, raisins, ete. 

It follows that if each individual package is weighed and 
stamped the expense must be added to the cost of the product 
and be borne by the consumer. 

Another element which adds to the difficulty of branding 
the exact weight or measure on many food products is the 
fact that products frequently lose in weight and volume 
through evaporation, shrinkage, friction and jar during trans- 
portation and from other causes. This fact is known to 
chemists, consumers and manufacturers, and yet under a strict 
weight clause a manufacturer would be obliged at his peril to 
declare a weight or measure upon his package at the date of 
packing which should always remain true. 

Food control officers, recognizing the physical difficulties 
involved in complying with a weight clause, sometimes urge 
that the state would recognize such difficulties and would be 
lenient as to slight fluctuations in weight or measure. This 
leniency, however, could hardly be relied upon, since it is 
clear that a package which, under compulsion of a statute 
has been branded to show a weight of, for example, one pound, 
and upon examination several months later is found to weigh 
only 15 3-5 ounces, is just as surely within the condemnation 
of the statute as a similarly branded package weighing 13 
ounces. If compulsory weight and measure branding laws are 
placed upon the statute books it is the duty of the enforcing 
officer to administer them thoroughly without squinting at half 
ounces. 

EIGHTH. 

The real burden of such a law would fall upon the retailer, 
since it is he who makes the sale to the consumer and is sub- 
ject to the penalty of the statute. 

Unless he wishes to rely upon an uncertain guaranty, which 
of course would speak as of the date when the goods were 
packed, without taking into consideration elements of shrink- 
age by evaporation and otherwise, he must weigh or measure 
each individual package. 

Under a broad weight and measure statute, the retailer 
would be required to brand or label at the time of sale every 
package which he made out of bulk, 7. e., out of. a barrel or 
larger package which he buys from the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer. 

NINTH. 

The weight and measure provision of the National Food 
Law is sufficient to meet all requirements for the protection 
of the consumer. 

The object of requiring a statement of weight or measure 
on food packages is the prevention of deception upon con- 
sumers. If the consumer, however, buys an article of food 
im jar, can or package form, not containing a statement of 
weight or measure, he is certainly not deceived, since the 


weight or measure of the package is not an element in the 
purchase. If, on the other hand, the consumer buys an article 
by weight or measure and the manufacturer or retailer delivers 
a false weight or measure, either or both can be punished 
under existing laws. 

The enactment by any State of a compulsory weight and 
measure law differs from the National Law and is unneees- 
sary to protect the consumer against fraud or deception. It 
would be difficult and in many cases impossible to comply with. 
It would inerease the expense of food production without 
adding value to the product. It would result in restriction 
and injury to local state trade. It invites retaliatory measures 
by other states. It is opposed to the principle of uniformity 
between State and National laws, which is considered of su- 
preme necessity in matters of food production. 

All State food laws should so far as possible be uniform 
with the National Food Law. 





NEW SALMON PACKING METHOD. 

By a new process the Naknec Packing Company and 
the Red Salmon Packing Company, of Alaska, believe 
they have overcome most of the objections that have 
been raised against salmon packed in Alaska under the 
process generally used. By the old process two cook- 
ings were necessary. The first took half an hour, after 
which the tins were removed and a vent made in them 
to let out the steam and gases. These escaped with 
such force as to cause the emission of much of the 
oil and juices of the fish. By the new process this 
important loss is saved and a better article produced, 
as the hot air in the cans is exhausted without venting, 
so that everything put in the cans remains there during 
the time employed in processing. Another claim made 
for the salmon packed by this process is that it is 
especially well cleaned—this by the iron “chink” 
machine, which was invented by a young man who 
recently met with a violent death in an automobile 
accident, and whose inventions had practically revo- 
lutionized the methods of preparing fish for the can- 
neries or for salting purposes on both sides of the 
continent, is a wonderful piece of mechanism, doing 
the work of ten or more of the Chinamen usually em- 
ployed for the purpose in Alaska, and about the same 
number of men in the eastern salt fish establishments, 
in a more satisfactory manner than the old-time hand- 
work. 








BOXES AS PACKAGES FOR APPLES. 

The best available material for apple boxes is 
spruce. The proper thickness of box material is as 
follows: Ends, three-quarters of an inch; sides, three- 
eighths; top and bottom, one-quarter inch. Thinner 
ends are apt to split; thinner sides to bulge, resulting 
in bruising in transportation; and thicker tops not to 
bulge, hence crushing the fruit when sprung into 
place.—The Fruit World of Australia. 

















YOU NE ED THE BEST CAN MARKER THAT MONEY CAN BUY. 


Order it now aud get the matter off your mind. 
RYDER CAN MARKER 
Simple in construction. Easy 
and positive in action. Ready 
for first and every can. Type 
changes for different grades 
instantaneous. Adjustment to 
different size cans quick and 
accurate. Equipment of type- 
holders and rubber type com- 
plete with every machine. 
Minimum of ink evaporation 
and type renewals. Mechani- 
eally designed and mechani- 
eally built. Fully tried out in 
* nine different factories in New 
* York State, season ’08. Perfect 
in efficiency. Lasting in dura- 
bility. Fully guaranteed. 
Send for list of users, testimonials, etc. 


S. M. RYDER & SON, ‘?3is? New York 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Western Agents, 5 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 
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‘‘RAISIN DAY’’ A SUCCESS—CALIFORNIA PRODUCT 
GETS LIBERAL ADVERTISING. 

In his report to the Raisin Day Committee of Fresno 
detailing the work done in advertising the California 
staple, James Horsburgh, Jr., of the Southern Pacific, 
tells of the free publicity the product received. 

The day set to be observed as “Raisin Day” was 
April 30, and all over the country there was systematic 
advertising of the raisin in a number of different 
forms. 

In his report Mr. Horsburgh stated that the follow- 
ing were sent out: 


DE ‘cukuwued coe cue thbeBdeeede Rew eedaenk aeons 50,000 
SR gc oi wb be un Oa Nes oe Odipeine wb bees Mae sateen 25,000 
PE in céacscns ek eneN dake Oekedet er aaweemawetee 1,500,000 
PEE CLs ctecenadecccciedectadesnademeknoepneehad 2,000,000 

3,575,000 


The railroads were the most prolific sources of ad- 
vertising, practically all the large trunk lines in the 
country making special mention of raisins on the bills 
of fare of their dining car service, some of them giv- 
ing free raisin desserts on that day. 

Commenting on the work, Mr. Horsburgh says, in 
part: “No industrial product has ever received such 
advertising and no product has ever been given such 
a start on the way to popularity. It remains now for 
the raisin interests to gather up the benefits accruing 
from the work done. The publicity which has been 
given this California product freely by the railway 
lines is of a peculiarly striking sort, which could not 
be bought with money, but for which the great com- 
mercial, houses that advertise so extensively would be 
willing to pay immense sums if they could avail them- 
selves of it.” 





PROF. MERRILL’S TESTS WITH HULLED CORN. 

In a recent bulletin of the Maine Station, L. H. 
Merrill says: 

By treating corn with an alkali the hull or indigestible outer 
coating of the kernel may be so loosened that it can be easily 
removed. If the alkali is then thoroughly removed by washing 
and the product steamed, the result is the so-called ‘‘ hulled 
corn,’’ a very acceptable food with many. 

In view of the fact that little or nothing is actually 
known of the digestibility of hulled corn as compared 
with similar articles of diet, Professor Merrill made 
a number of careful tests of the digestibility of the 
material when eaten with milk only and with a mixed 
ration of bread, butter, meat, and canned peaches. 
The composition of the hulled corn used in the experi- 
ments were as follows: Water, 80:24 per cent ; protein, 
Tomatoes, cases 1,539,310 1,106,875 
Other vegetables, cases... . 2.0 ccccccsess 228,010 156,590 


1.9 per cent; fat, 1.05 per cent; carbohydrates, 15.04 

per cent: fiber, 0.2 per cent; and ash, 1.57 per cent. 
The digestibility of the hulled corn as determined 

in the experiments is shown in the following table in 


comparison with that of white (wheat) bread. 
Carbohy- 
Protein. drates, 
Per cent. Per cent, 
Hulled corn, simple diet (average of 8 ex- 


PEFIMENES) 2.002 cc cecwocceccceecsccees 81.7 97.3 
Hulled corn, mixed diet (average of 8 ex- 

POFIMONES) 2... ccccccccccccccccccccns 90.9 97.0 
Hulled corn alone (average of 8 experi 

(Pee oe eee ee eee ee ee 61.2 96.4 
White bread, simple diet (average of 7 ex- 

DOFIMMOMES) soc nicsicccccedccessccvcces 93.9 99.1 
White bread alone (average of 7 experi- 

ROME) oc nc ccccveccccccvcversccccsoses 92.6 98.9 


The above table shows that the protein of the hulled 
corn is much less digestible than that of the white 
bread, and that the carbohydrates (sugars, starches, 
etc.) are slightly less digestible, but that the hulled 
corn is more digestible when eaten in a mixed diet 
than when eaten alone or in a very simple diet. The 
latter fact illustrates a general truth, viz., that many 
food materials are more digestible when eaten in a 
mixed diet than when used alone. 





*Compiled from Maine Sta. Bul., 158. 
SOME CALIFORNIA FRUIT PRODUCTION FIGURES. 
(COMPILED BY CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWER.) 
Fresh Deciduous Fruit Shipments. 

















1906. 1907. 1908, 
URGE QUOE:. c< ccccccndesdardretade 6,305 7,491 12,917 
(Does not inelude all apples.) 
Citrus Fruit Shipments. 
1905-06. 1906-07. 1907-08. 
OFANMES, CATE... cacccccvcnsccoves 23,697 26,313 97,544 
po errr errr Teer ey 3,913 3,507 5,185 
ONE QUEB . o occ kccensenesnwacas 27,610 29,820 32,729 
Cured Fruit Output, 
1906. 1907. 1908. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
po Per eee er er 3,000 1,100 19,000 
Se ed creer re 10,000 15,000 23,000 
IE d56 4. 6 ab one ERR saOatee Kh adhe 92,500 53,000 28,500 
RO Po 50,000 75,000 65,000 
VORROUR CEROR. ooo 6 ois b orks aster cenes 8,200 9,000 9,250 
i | reer errr Te 163,700 153,100 144,750 
Canned Fruit and Vegetable Pack. 
1907. 1908. 
Apricots, 244s and 3s, caseS............. 277,200 1,035,600 
Peaches, free, 214s and 3s, cases......... 692,325 838,400 
Peaches, cling, 2%4s and 3s, cases........ 598,675 1,240,350 
Other fruits, 214s and 3s, cases.......... 917,241 1,112,898 
ee Se rrr ee ere 497,514 507,415 
MRPGTAGUE, GOMOD oo ccc cins cee eceecee ses 174,435 238,420 
TOUR) DOO, COMOBS 5.5 5:04.05 0400, c0hsnc'es 4,924,710 6,236,548 











give satisfaction. 
to be exactly what the label represents. 





THE WISCONSIN PEA CANNERS’ CO. 
Packers of LAKESIDE and EUREKA Brands of PEAS 


Our LAKESIDE brand is a fancy hand-picked, and the best PEA on the market. 
EUREKA brand, while a trifle cheaper, is a fine Extra Standard Pea, and never fails to 
Both brands are put up exclusively by us, and are strictly guaranteed 


Factories at MANITOWOC, TWO RIVERS and SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
Subsidiary Plants at Mishicott, Wis., Grimms, Wis., and Branch, Wis. 


Our 
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The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine 











nn att 


USED GENERALLY ALL OVER THE PACIFIC COAST 


To the Canneryman: 

Give the outside of your can some attention. 1t must be finished to please the eye. cass up 
your pack to make it attractive and save it from rust. 

Too many rusty canned goods are on the grocery shelves today. Yours may be among them. 
May not this account partly for slow sales? 

The consumer passes the final verdict on your goods. 





The cost of lacquering is trifling; the process is easy with this machine. Write us for circulars 
and sample lacquered can. 


Address all communications to 


SEELY BROTHERS, - . BLAINE, WASHINGTON 





























If you want to do your work better than you ever did 
before, get one of these machines into your plant 





STILES-MORSE CO. || | rePiummer Pea Blancher 


THE GREAT TRIPLE TANK MACHINE 


SELLERS AND COMBINED BLANCHER AND WASHER 
This machine performs the blanching in the most simple, 
BUILDERS OF practical and scientifically correct way possible. 


Results:—It saves LABOR, saves WATER, saves 


* STEAM! In actual practice it has been demonstrated that 
Hi h S s ed peas blanched by this method stand much more processing with- 
out cracking, thereby saving swells and giving an article which 
a s shows up whole and clean when the cans are opened. 
Automatic Ca n @ akin Shipping weight, 2,700 Ibs.; length, 17 feet; width, 4 feet. 
Sold complete with Reeves Variable Seed Counter Shaft. 
We guarantee this machine to be vastly superior to any 


Machinery single tank machine. It is built stronger and will 


out-wear any other blancher on the market. 


Send for detailed description, list of users and facts in regard 
to comparative merits. 


CHICAGO ano BALTIMORE || || cacirtemeeson ten sacsomee chara 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 
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AMERICAN CANNED MEAT TRADE INJURED BY 
SHIPMENTS OF FAULTY GOODS. 

Consul Howard D. Van Sant, of Kingston, reports 
as follows concerning the injury which has resulted to 
American trade by the dumping of some inferior 
grades of American canned meats on the Canadian 
market : 

‘***Nearly 200 cases of tinned American meat were 
seized and destroyed by the food inspector at Mont- 
real.’ 

“This statement has recently been going the rounds 
of the Canadian press, and last season a similar article 
was published and given wide circulation. As a mat- 
ter of fact newly canned American meat has enjoyed 
the reputation heretofore of being the best in the world, 
and if exporters in this line would see to it that old 
brands of inferior meat are kept out of Canada such 
action would soon offset the damage already done to 
our meat sales here. There is no reason why meat 
that will not stand rigid inspection should be sent out 
of the United States. Quality, flavor, freshness and 
preparation tell largely in the keen competition for 
meat trade, and if American meat productions hold 
to the old time and present high standard, they are 
sure to secure a large share of the trade of this grow- 
ing country. 

“During the past few years the imports of Ameri- 
can canned meat have diminished perceptibly in the 
Dominion, not because the market has decreased or 
the Canadian or other brands of canned meat and 
poultry are superior to American brands, but because 
there has been a certain amount of “dumping” of in- 
ferior grades of American meat on the market. Branch 
factories in Canada may explain part of this decrease, 
but the export of inferior canned meats has caused 
more of the loss, particularly as the Canadian markets 
of today are becoming larger and richer. 

“New American canned meats, lard and hams are 
again taking first place, and if all future imports are 
of the best and freshest quality, at low competing 
prices, properly branded and inspected at home. the 
result will soon show in larger sales than ever in these 
lines. Press reports giving accounts of the condemna- 
tion of American canned meats are hurtful to the trade 
and should be met by every proper and honorable 
effort to rectify the loss.” 





PROPOGATING LOBSTERS IN MAINE WATERS— 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND CATCH. 


Over 10,000,000 lobster fry have been liberated in 
Maine waters recently by the United States Fish Com- 
mission steamer Gannet, says “Fishing Gazette.” This 
makes a total of 16,000,000 lobsters released the last 
few days, and it is expected many more millions will 
be freed within a short time. Some 3,000,000 were re- 
leased at Kennebunkport, 3,000,000 at Cape Porpoise, 
1,000,000 at Kennebunk Beach and 3,000,000 in the 
vicinity of Portsmouth, N. H. The fry were appor- 
tioned in this way because the seeds from which they 
had developed had been stripped from lobsters secured 
in the vicinity of each place. 

The annual catch of lobsters in Prince Edward 
Island is 20,000,000. Three per cent, or 600,000, are 
spawn lobsters. The average number of eggs per 
lobster is 20,000, a total of 12,000,000,000 eggs. This 
means that what would go to reproduce 12,000,000 
young lobsters yearly is ruthlessly boiled up and de- 
stroyed. It is a wanton destruction, unequaled by the 


savage and entirely discreditable to both fishermen anq 
canners. Preserve the spawn lobster and we neeq 
have no fear for the future of the industry. 





GANDERBONE’S WEATHER FORECAST FOR JuLy. 


July is the month of human progress. As there can 
be no progress unless everybody is hot and mad, go 
it is to July that we must look for getting anywhere 
at all. ‘“‘Heaven for climate, but hell for company ” 
said the prophet. June forever, but July for growth 
says your Uncle Ganderbone. 

The ancients esteemed July above all the other 
months. To Rome it gave imperial Caesar, the 
fightinest man who ever lived. Marc Antony, who 
changed the name of the month from Quintilis to July 
said that if Caesar had opened his eyes anywhere else 
on the calendar he probably would have been a molly- 
coddle and Rome would have had woman suffrage. 
The Celts, who have made fewer mistakes than any 
other race, made July the beginning of the year, and 
John Hancock, who was first to sign the Declaration 
of Independence, said that credit for the stampede to 
that historic revolt did not belong to him, but to the 
weather. 

Upon the Fourth, as patriots and patriots’ descend- 
ants, the usual burnt offerings are due to indepen- 
dence ; and having shot each other up to our own satis- 
faction, and shown the foreigners at hand just how 
we look in action, we'll pile the victims in a heap, un- 
furl a flag above it, and ask Japan and all the rest if 
they want any of it. 

The chances that they will are scarcely worth elabo- 
ration. If we could shoot like that in only decent cele- 
bration of what some friends of liberty long laid upon 
the shelf, once did for us, what would we do for liberty 
itself ? : 

This will be about the last year that the Fourth of 
July will be observed to any great extent. Fireworks 
are already forbidden in many cities, and within an- 
other year the movement will probably have spread 
wherever parents desire to preserve their children. 
There is, in fact, a much better day in the month 
which can be observed without injury to anyone and 
to much better purpose. This is St. Swithin’s Day, 
which comes on the 15th. The object of St. Swithin’s 
Day is a concerted prayer for rain, and if the prayer 
is answered it is supposed to rain daily for the next 40 
days. Wherever St. Swithin’s has been observed in 
this country, it has already become a formidable rival 
of the Fourth. Indeed, it is said that they do not com- 
pare for enthusiasm, which is not surprising, for as 
a rule what we really need in this country in July is 
rain, and not liberty at all. 

After the 22d the month will be under the influence 
of Leo the Lion, the fifth sign of the zodiac, and a day 
or so later it will also come under the influence of 
Sirius the Dog, which begins rising with the sun and 
ushers in the Dog Days. While Leo the Lion, Sirius 
the Dog and Teddy the Bear are settling it among 
themselves, Congress and pretty nearly everything else 
will adjourn to its hole and occupy itself with prayer 
and an occasional peak out. 

And then or thereabout the month 
Of August will be due, 


And the wicked get a warning taste 
Of where they’re going to. 





a ae Sede ck 
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SALMON PACKERS’ PREPARATIONS FOR FOURTH 
YEAR SOCKEYE RUN. 

“With their usual confidence in the fourth year 
theory, the salmon packers of Puget Sound,” says the 
Pacific Fisherman, “are now busy preparing for the 
biggest packing season since 1905—the year of the last 
big run. In fact, in many respects, the preparations 
this year are even more confident and optimistic than 
they were four years ago. Some plants will be operated 
that have not been run for eight years. Some new 
plants have been added, and several of the cannery- 
men have added new lines of machinery, which ma- 
terially increases the capacities of their plants. It is 
also true that every plant this year will be operated to 
full capacity, which was not entirely the case in 1905. 
As the situation is now framed up, a month in advance 
of the anticipated beginning of the sockeye run, the 
cannerymen have waiting a total of 58 lines of ma- 
chinery, with a minimum capacity of 70,000 cases 
daily. 

“The following is a list of the canneries on Puget 
Sound that will be operated, and which includes every 
available packing establishment on the Sound: 

Puget Sound Canneries. 


Coast Fish Co. (formerly White Crest)............/ Anacortes 
Apex Fish C0... ...ssscccecccccccccccscscssccs + sAnRCOrtes 
SS PEO ere ee ree re se ree eae Anacortes 
Pacific American Fisheries Co..................2ee/ Anacortes 
Fidsigo Island Pagking Co....... 2.65... cuiscwecs Anacortes 
NR” PR ied sini gd 5 tie -0.0 0. <5 indisaceseve Sasio ad Anacortes 
Pacific American Fisheries Co................... Bellingham 
Penenent COMMING OO. Foo e cance se sibew smears Bellingham 
Astoria & Puget Sound Packing Co.............. Bellingham 
Pacific American Fisheries Co. (Sehome plant)... .Bellingham 
6 FR ee a ee ee a oe eee Beach 
CN ET OL EE CE EEE IT” Blaine 
Alaska Packers’ Association. ...........cccseeces Semiahmoo 
Alaska Packers’ Association.............0.00. Point Roberts 
ye A So hin eid 6s Sis Base b's odibe hn obhls F'c0k6 aaa ke eae ine 
NE OE ENB 6660s. sa ieaceccnsksearacmecne Blaine 
RE IE RIN aia. 0&6. 3's'0 9 sina inte os 8 biaSw ve Sa aR er Blaine 
I G5 0k on, Aas pol 4:06 Sia aerd edn eatees Point Roberts 
Meenigo Zememd Packing Co.............c0c00. Sinclair Island 
I il edit en abr ddridna os 66 nds 0d Og ome Port Townsend 
Be, Came CHEMMRO PURE). 2. cee cccssce Port Townsend 
Membatton Canning 00... 5.2.52. iscsi ceckc Port Angeles 
petey Tarbor Pacting Co... 2c ccseccsses Friday Harbor 





ENTERS SANTA CLARA FIELD. 

The Fresno Home Packing Company has decided to 
expand its operations in dried fruit lines to the extent 
of operating the San Tomas Drying & Packing Com- 
pany’s plant in the Santa Clara valley, which it has 
just leased from Balfour, Guthrie & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. The Fresno Home has heretofore confined it- 
self to the San Joaquin valley field, but has found that 
its rapidly expanding trade makes necessary the con- 
trol of packing facilities in the Santa Clara valley. It 
is becoming more and more the custom of the trade to 
make orders for assorted cars of dried fruits, and in 
many cases Santa Claras are specified for the prune 
quota. The Fresno Home Packing Company will now 
be in a position to take care of this business to better 
advantage. Mr. C. S. Snow, who formerly was man- 
ager of the Selma territory of the firm, has been ap- 
pointed as local manager of the San Tomas plant.— 
California Fruit Grower. 





CALIFORNIA PRUNE PROSPECTS. 
_ There appears to be no change whatever in quota- 
tions on either spot or future prunes, and no very 
large volume of business doing. This line, however, 
the same as other cured fruits, shows a steady day to 








Stop Hand Work! 


IN BRINING AND SYRUPING 


KRAUT 
HOMINY 
BAKED BEANS 


or any other goods that require the 
introduction of liquid to cans. 





Be te on Sa ta aa 





THE UNIVERSAL LIQUID FILLER 


Continuous, Trayless and entirely automatic. This machine fills 
cans or glass jars of any size with liquid up to any desired height. f 
IT fills to a dead line wherever set. Absolutely no waste. 
It is a simple, thoroughly well built, substantial machine which 
does not get out of order. Changes in height of fill or in size of 
can are quickly made. 


Works Equally Well on Studhole Cans or 
@pen Top Sanitary Style Cans 


Capacity on Gallon Cans, 26,900 10 hours, 
sizes, 40,000. 


SPRAGUE GANNING MACHINERY GO. 


FACTORY SALES OFFICE 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 5 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


on smaller 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., GENERAL AGENTS 
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day business. Crop prospects in California indicate starting the new portion July 6th. The company has 
a somewhat larger output than very early opinions operated its six mills steadily this year. 


held, and some well posted interests figure it at some- The plant is non-union and is therefore not likely 

thing over the 100,000,000 Ib. mark. to be affected by the impending labor difficulties gt 
So far as our reports go, Italian prunes in the Pa- some of the union plants. 

cific northwest show prospects for a fairly good crop With the new capacity the Standard Tinplate Co, 

and quite a bit in excess of last year.—California Fruit will be one of the largest independent tinplate jn- 

Grower. terests in the country. There are two 12-mill plants 





- and one other 10-mill plant. 
STANDARD TINPLATE CO.’S NEW MILLS. 
The Standard Tinplate Co., Canonsburg, Pa., has FISH CARRY DISEASE GERMS. 

started its new tin mills, says a report from the Pitts- That fishes may carry the germs of typhoid feyer 
burg office of the American Metal Market, Tuesday, and cholera in their internal organs—particularly in 
July 6th, giving the company ten tin mills. The ad- the alimentary tract—has been proven by Remlinger 
ditional capacity was projected late last year. The and Norris in the investigation reported to the French 
new mills have been practically completed for a week Biological Society. This causes no risk in food, for in 
or more, with the exception of a feed water heater cooking a fish, even without opening it, the tempera- 
and an opener, which will be installed in time for ture of every part is high enough to kill all microbes, 

















THE SPRAGUE-HAWKINS POWER HOIST AND CONVEYOR 
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tt under the Sprague Canning Machinery Company's guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Price complete, with 50 feet of track and cables, $300.00 
F. O. B. cars Hoopeston, Illinois. For further information and catalogues, address 
Illinois, 


" Sprague Canning Machinery Company, _ Sole Owners and Manuiacturers, Chicago, 
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Gold under C. 8. Harris Com- 
pany’s guarantee of perfect satis- 
faction. Price complete with so 
feet of Track and Cables, $300.00, 
©. O. B. cars Rome, N.Y. For 
further information and catalogue 
address 



































Cc. S. HARRIS COMPA'¥,. Sole Owners & Manufacturers, ROME, N. ¥- 
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THE HAWKINS CAPPING MACHINE 


ALL USERS OF THE HAWKINS MACHINE 
Consider it the Best Investment They Ever Made. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST BUY THE HAWKINS 








~ THE STAR 
F. CAPPING MACHINE 





fe ae 


This machine gives excellent satisfaction. It sells at a lower 
price than the Hawkins and is guaranteed superior to any 
Capper on the market, excepting only the Hawkins. In it 
the construction of a Rotary Capper is reduced to the sim- 
plest possible elements 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., GENERAL AGENTS 








CHICAGO 





SALES OFFICE, 5 WABASH AVENUE - - - - 
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A real danger appears, however, in the possibility that 
fishes may spread disease by carrying germs from a 
contaminated stream into unpolluted tributaries, and 
known cases of epidemics that have followed streams 
upward may be explained in this way.—The Pacific 
Fisherman. 





THE FALL IN EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
‘IN FISCAL YEAR 1909. 

It is now apparent that the exports from the United 
States in the fiscal year which ends with the present 
month will fall materially below those of 1908 and 
1907, and slightly below those of 1906. The total 
value of domestic merchandise exported in 1908 was 
1,835 million dollars, in 1907 1,854 millions, and in 
1906 1,718 millions, these figures being in round 
terms. The eleven months’ figures of the Bureau of 
Statistics, just made public, indicate that the domestic 
exports for the full fiscal year 1909 will be nearly 
200 millions below the average of 1908 and 1907, and 
perhaps 50 millions below those of 1906. 

The causes of this marked decline in the export 
trade of the United States are ‘practically those which 
have produced similar conditions in other parts of the 
world—a reduction in the general demand for mer- 
chandise and a material reduction in the prices of cer- 
tain of the more important articles exported. That 
the world’s markets are taking less produce in 1908-9 
than in 1907-8 is quite apparent from the figures pub- 
lished from month to month by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The total imports of our largest customer, the United 
Kingdom, for example, were in the ten months ended 
with April, 1909, 123 million dollars below those of 
the corresponding months of the preceding year; and 
our own exports to that country in the same period 
of time fell 68 million dollars. Canada shows for the 
eleven months ending with February, 1909, a fall of 
68 million dollars in her imports; and our own figures 
of exports to that country show a fall of 11 millions in 
the ten months ending with April, 1909. Germany 
shows a fall of 101 millions in imports in the calendar 
year 1908 compared with those of 1907. India shows 
a fall of 16 millions in her imports in the eleven 
months ending with February, 1909, compared with 
the corresponding months of the preceding year. 
Japan shows for the three months ending with March, 
1909, a fall of 16 millions in her imports; Mexico, 
for the eight months ending with February, 1909, a 
fall of 32 millions; and Cuba, for the twelve months 
ending with December, 1908, a fall of 20 millions in 
her imports. Thus in nearly all of the countries which 
we may class as our principal customers general im- 
portations show a marked decline. 

This decline in demand by the great importing 
countries of the world has made itself apparent in the 
export figures of nearly all exporting countries. The 
Australian Commonwealth shows a drop of 38 mil- 
lions in exports in the calendar year 1908 as compared 
with 1907; Brazil a drop of 49 millions in the year 
1908 as compared with 1907; Germany a drop of 23 
millions in her exports for the calendar year 1908; 
Mexico a decline of 8 millions for the eight months 
ending with February, 1909, compared with the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year; Russia a 
drop of 27 millions in the calendar year 1908 com- 
pared with the immediately preceding year; Switzer- 
land a drop of 22 millions in 1908 compared with 
1907 ; and the United Kingdom a drop of 220 millions 





in the ten months ending with April, 1909, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

The principal articles in which the falling off in oyr 
own exports occurs are cotton, corn, wheat, meats, 
manufactures of iron and steel, manufactures of ¢o 
per, and manufactures of wood. Cotton, for the 
eleven months ending with May, 1909, shows a fal] 
of about 20 million dollars in the value compared with 
the corresponding months of the preceding year. This 
fall is entirely due to lower prices, the quantity of 
cotton exported in the eleven months ending with 
May being 624 million pounds more than in the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year, while the 
value fell practically 20 millions below that of the 
much smaller quantity of the last year. The figures 
of the Bureau of Statistics show the total quantity of 
cotton exported in the eleven months ending with 
May, 1909, at 4,302,925,707 pounds, against 3,678, 
997,416 in the corresponding months of the preceding 
year, an increase of 623,928,291 pounds, while the 
value in the eleven months ending with May, 1909, is 
stated at $402,367,132, against $421,754,301 in the 
same months of the preceding year, a fall in value of 
$19,387,169, against an increase in quantity of 623, 
928,291 pounds. In wheat the fall in the value ex- 
ported is 29 million dollars, flour 11 millions, and corn 
g millions for the eleven months ending with May, 
1909, compared with the corresponding months of 
the preceding year. In these latter articles prices rule 
higher in 1909 than in 1908, and the fall is therefore 
due solely to the reduction in quantity exported. In 
beef cattle the value of exports in the eleven months 
ending with May, 1909, fell 11 million dollars below 
those of last year, while fresh beef shows a fall of 7 
millions, fresh and pickled pork 9 millions, and lard 
4 millions, these reductions being due in all cases to 
smaller quantities actually sent out of the country, the 
prices being in 1908-9 quite as high as in 1907-8. 

Manufactures of iron and steel, copper, and wood 
also show a falling off. Iron and steel show a drop of 
43 million dollars; copper a drop of 21 millions; lum- 
ber and timber a drop of about 10 millions; and cars 
and carriages a fall of 5 millions. These reductions, 
especially in manufactures of iron and steel and cop- 
per, are due in part to lower prices; though in many 
cases the quantities also show a decline, as a result 
of the general decrease in importations in all parts of 
the world. 

In round terms it may be said that of the approxi- 
mately 200 million dollars of reduction in exports 
from the United States which will be shown by the 
trade figures of the fiscal year 1909 compared with 
1908, about 90 millions will be found in foodstuffs, 
over 90 millions in manufactures, and about 20 mil- 
lions in cotton; and that the general cause of this 
reduction is lower prices for certain articles, and a 
general reduction in importing power by the principal 
countries to which our merchandise is distributed. 


ARMY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


Major T. Bentley Mott, U. S. A., for many years our 
attaché at Paris, and recently at Fort Riley, Kas., has 
written for the July Scribner an article on “The New 
Army School of Horsemanship” at Fort Riley. This 
school is for officers, in order to give them that ad- 
vanced instruction which is furnished in France by the 
wonderful school at Saumur. The illustrations are 
from photographs of the officers in the field. 
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CONSUMPTION OF CANNED SOUPS. 

“Alfred G. Fletcher, of Boston, who is at the 
Raleigh, and is interested in the manufacture of 
canned soups and other articles, said last night,” states 
the Washington, D. C., Herald of a few days since, 
“that some housewives still continue to make the 
family soup in the old-fashioned way, but that the 
creat majority of them do not is proved by the fact 
that at one factory 300,000 cans of soup are turned 
out every working day in the year. 

“Soup canning is a big industry,” said Mr. Fletcher. 
“The empty cans which represent the annual soup 
consumption of the American people, if stacked, would 
make three piles as large and as tall as the Washing- 
ton Monument. If one could collect the empty cans 
discarded by the soup eaters of Boston and vicinity 
in a year it would be possible to rear two shafts as 
high as Bunker Hill Monyment. 

“New England is fond of canned soup, and the 
housewife of the country is as quick to utilize the 
ready-mixed article as her sister of the city, who is 
regarded as more prone to adopt the labor-saving 
expedients. The woman of the country has evidently 
decided that the canned product tastes as fresh as if 
made from the vegetables of her own garden. 

“Cleanliness is carried to the extreme of perfection 
in a soup-canning plant. All the water used comes 
from artesian wells, piped to bed rock. The factory 
floors are of solid cement, and they are flooded every 
night with hot soda and water. Caldrons and utensils 
are scalded and sterilized daily. All the materials 
used have to pass the chemists. Every making of 
soup has to pass the taste of the chef, the head chemist, 
and the manager of the establishment. From the 
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moment the ingredients are prepared for the kettle 
no human hand touches them, so rigorous are the 
rules to make infection impossible.” 


OBLIGATORY ANALYSES OF CANNED GOODS IM- 
PORTED INTO SALVADORE. 


Supplementing the information published in Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of April 21, the Bureau 
of Manufactures is in receipt of the official text of the 
decree of March 29, 1909, which provides for obliga- 
tory analysis of imported canned goods, the same rule 
applying to such articles of domestic manufacture by 
a previous decree. 

Canned goods, such as meats, fish, vegetables, etc., 
will pay a fee of o.10 peso per kilo (kilo= 2.2 
pounds). All of the above mentioned articles found to 
be detrimental to public health will be destroyed. 


PHILIPPINES’ CONDENSED MILK IMPORTS. 


The Philippine Islands imported during the year 
1908 condensed milk valued at $374,647. Of this 
total $230,254 worth of the product came from the 
United Kingdom and $99,606 worth was purchased 
from the United States. 


Disenchantment. 
They were in the thick of their first quarrel. 
‘¢T thought your tastes were simple,’’ said the husband. ‘‘I 
didn’t expect to find you such a high flier.’’ 
‘*Yes, you did,’’ she answered; ‘‘you knew all about my 
being a high flier, as you call it, but you thought I’d be a 
dirigible! ’’ 





CANNER classified ads. are read by all canners. 














Charles S. Trench & Co. 


BROKERS IN 


PIG TIN anp 
TIN PLATE 


81 FULTON STREET :: NEW YORK 




















TOMATO CULTURE 


This is a practical treatise on the Tomato by~ Will W. Tracy, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, including history, methods of planting, 
fertilization, complete account of the insect en and di 
which attack Tomatoes, and remedies for control. Illustrated, 150 
pages, 75 cents. Order through THE CANNER. 


BEAN CULTURE 


This is the only~ complete, comprehensive and authoritative 
book published on the subject of Beans and their culture. It is by~ 
Glenn C, Sevey, B.S., and discusses cultivation, fertilization, reme- 
dies for insects, etc. Illustrated, 144 pages, 75 cents. 

, Order through THE CANNER, | 























THE ART OF 


Canning and Preserving 


AS AN INDUSTRY 


By Dr. Jean Pacrette, of Paris. Formulas and Recipes 
Actually Used by the Author and Prominent Packers 


In offering to the canning trade this work we do so in the 
belief that it is a lete and prehensi 

text book on the art of canning. 

PRICE $5.00 DRAFT WITH ORDER 


FOR SALE BY 


“THE CANNER,” 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















That Will Cut Your Tel- 
A CO D egraph Bills in HALF 
The California Fruit Canners’ 
Association Code 
Compiled especially for canned goods and dried 
fruit trade. Its use means economy. 
Prive, $5.00, Postpaid 


Order Throughs The CANNER, 
5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Codes forwarded same day order is received 
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BOOKS YOU OUGHT to HAV 



















A Complete 


Course in Canning 


Being a Thorough Exposition of Practi- 
cal Methods of Hermetically Sealing 
Canned Goods, and Preserving Fruits 
and Vegetables. 


This Work Written in Plain Language, Easily 
Understood. With Its Aid All Processes 
Readily Mastered. 


PRICE $5.00 


| Order through THE CANNER CASH WITH ORDER 








Byan Expert Processorand Chemist. 





PROF. DUCKWALL’S New Book 


Canningax¢ Preserving 


WITH 


BACTERIOLOGIGAL TECHNIQUE 








478 Pages, 221 Illustrations. Beautifully Bound in Cloth 


@A Practical and Scientific Text Book 
for Canners, Preservers, Manufacturers 
of Food Products, Superintendents and 
Processors. 

@LA manager who will master this text 
book will command double his present 
salary and be worth it to his employers. 


Price ‘$5.00 Postage 29c 


FOR SALE BY 


“THE CANNER” § Wabash Ave, Chicago 
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FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THE CANNER AND DRIED 
FRUIT PACKER PUB 
LISHING CO. 


5 Wabash Ave., - - Chicago 

























Please send us THE CANNER AND Driep Fruit 
Packer for ONE YEAR, for which we will 
remit Three Dollars (Foreign Subscriptions Five 
Dollars) within the next sixty days. 


FOF ERE TOR LE GE MN EET 





























GOOD BOOKS F°r4 


Canner’s Library 


Canning and Preserving, with Bacteriological 
Technique, by E. W. Duckwall, M. S.; 500 pages; 
$5.00. Postage, 29 cents. 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage. By Manly Miles, 
M. D., F. BE. M.S. Illustrated. 100 pages. 5x7 in. 
Cloth. 50 cts. 

Asparagus. By F. M. Hexamer. Illustrated. 174 
pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 50 cts. 

The Book of Corn. By Herbert Myrick, assisted 
by A. D. Shamel, E. A. Burnett, A. W. Fulton, B. W. 
Snow, and other specialists. Illustrated. Upwards 
of 500 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Field Notes on Apple Culture. By Prof. L. 
Bailey, Jr. Illustrated. 90 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 
75 cts. 

Peach Culture. By J. Alexander Fulton. Illus 
trated. 204 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.00. 

Insects and Insecticides. By Clarence M. Weed. 
Illustrated. 334 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Strawberry Culturist. By A. 8. Fuller. (Illus 
trated. 5x7 in. Cloth. 25 cts. 

Plums and Plum Culture. By Prof. F. A. Waugh. 
Illustrated. 391 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Spraying Crops—Why, When and How. By Clar- 
ence M. Weed. Illustrated. 5x7 in. 150 pages. 
Cloth. 50 cts. 


Order through the CANNER, 22 Randolph St, 
Chicago. CASH WITH ORDER. 




















































































ASSOCIATIONS 


The associations listed below include the principal organizations in the canning and allied industries in the 
United States. Communications should be addressed to the secretaries of the several organizations. 











National Canners’ Association. 
CHAS. 58. a. ei, L. A srr pee hg “+ bam FRANK E. omnes, See’y and Treas., 








we 
ted to foll P of f. 1,000 5, . 00; 60, 
150, Bae sito 180,000 ‘to oy My at ry se occline 200000 p60. rom to 5,000 cases, $5. 000 te 108,000, $10.00; 100,068 te 
@estern Packers’ Canned Goods’ Association. 
L. J. RISSER, a W. RB. ROACH, Vice-President, FRIEND F. WHLEY, See’y and Treas., 
Careers Hart, Mich. _——-, . 
10 por year. in Colorado, Indi Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Misseuri, Nebraska, Ohie, 


Vtab and Wiscdesiz are eligible’ for coe omg 





Southern Canners’ Association. 


B, A. CRADBOCE, President, J. C, SAUNDERS, JB., Vice-President, FESTUS RHOD: Bee’y and Treas. 
Humboldt, Tenn. Lebanez, Tenn. : Whiteville.” . 





Indiana Canners’ Association. 
6. W. TT Eee, President, CHAS. LATCHEM, Vice-President, F. J08. SOHULER, See’y and Treas., 


Wai . Crothersville. 
Initiation fee, $2:50. Annual dues, $5.00. 


Obio Canners’ Association. 
J. GC. WARVEL, Pre«ident, 8. W. COURTRIGHT, Vice-President, JAS. STOOPS, See’y and Treas., 
Circleville, Waynesville. 


Wauseon. 
Cri-State Packers’ Association. 


W. @. HOFFECKER, President, Smyrna, Del. E. hme - gemena Vice-President, Seaford, Del. ROBT. 8. FOGG, Vice-Presideat, Sal mu. a 
GAS. T. WRIGHTSON, Vice-President, Easton. Cc. M. DASHIELL, Secretary and Treasurer, Princess 
Any person er rm $4 + sens of pore | "eels 40 hs States of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland and the Eastera shore of 
Virginia may become a mem $5. 











Kentucky Packers’ Association. 


E. 0, TANNER, President, STEELE READING, Secretary 
McKinley. Frankfort. ‘ 





Canners’ League of California. 


F, GRAHAM, President, San F. F, STETBON, Vice-remdent, Los Angeles, I8IDOR JACOBS, Vioe-Presid Francises. 
» ‘MOWARD C, ROWLEY, Seoretary, Ban Francisco. JAY DEMING, Treasurer, fan Francises. ween 


New York State Canned Goods Packers’ Association. 
JAMES e ae ae 1 Poenidene, E. 8. ——- yore wayeaseta, A. kh. MALeLETD, posmeeney, Mm. MN. whine M. Treasurer, 
any eae. iy Eyty or corporation engaged in Bone oer eubiien in New York State Ueien, 5. te membership. Dues: $6 a 


Iowa Canners’ Hesocciation. 
JACOB WACKENBARTH, President, A. T. BIRCHARD, Vice-President, E. W. VIRDEN, Seo’y and Treas., 


pendence. town. 
Persens or firms engaged in the manufacture of canned fruits or vegetables are eligible. Annual dues: $5, 


Minnesota Canners’ _isecciation. 


REOERLSE, Presid: F, A. AGNEW, Vice-President, . HAMLIN, Secretary A. M. HAT Treasurer, 
> &. Reeenss, Eeemtent, Cannon Falls. Le Sueur, ; Paribealt ‘ 
Pe..t ia Minnesota are eligible. Annual dues: $5. 


Missouri Valley Canners’ Hsscciation. 

















. ident, Marionville. L. W. STAGNER, I. I. MOORE, Seo’y and Treas. 
BN ees in cae eaoaing Wasteets ts Mineall tas emaiie og ag a: oe » Oregen, 
° a } MADSEN, T CHAS, Vor 
vi t, C. MA urer, 
Ww. CG. Gatun President, W. H. AMES, ce- en’ reasurer, OIGT, Secretary, 


Markesan. 
These engaged in the canning business in Wisconsin are are sligibe to membership. 


Michigan Canners’ Association. 
» RB. ROACH, —— FRANE —— * 


Come « pare ee rand ORF Soom Hssoetation. 


STAFF, BOOT, Beo'y and Treas. GEO. W, 00: 
’ Ohice pane, Mu. Y. 





W. 5S, THOMAS, President, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





GEO. COBB, President, 
Portland, Me. 


National Canned Goods and Dried fruit aeahenah HAssoeiation. 














A 5 FLANNERY, JB., . WHITEHURST, Vice-President, H. 0, GILBERT, 
¥. L SeREENS, President - a Secretary, Solitons, $x ae, 
National food Manufacturers’ Association. 
T. J. CARROLL, President, eae Bee, a ee ee Tv. J. sna, Becend Vice-President, 
Gloucester, Mish, low York, 
FRANK BR. MEYER, Third Vice-President, WILLIAM H. » Treasurer, z. 6. 70uNeOS, Seeoretary. 
St. Louis. Dues: $20 per year. Philadelphia. 
Gulf. Coast Canners’ Association 
CHAS. H. TORSCH, President, UKATE, Vice-President, I, HEIDENHEIM, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bay 8t. Louis. OM plloxi. Bilexi. 
Baltimore Canned Goods 8 Exchange _ 
JOHN 8. GIBBS, JR., President. A. T. MYER, Vice-President. Ww. F. Secretary. LEANDER LANGRALL, Treasurer, 
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Wheeling Cans and 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


Our Solder Hemmed Caps, which we are now 
prepared to furnish with all cans are the best in 
the market. The Solder is in the right place and 


Plenty of it. s ‘s “ 
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@ During the past year we have doubled our 
capacity and are now prepared to ship 1,000,000 
cans per day during the Rush Season. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President 
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PACKERS’ CANS 


FOR 1909 
PRIME COKE PLATES 


ARE USED IN MAKING 
OUR STANDARD CANS. 


EXTRA COATED CANS 


ARE FURNISHED 
WHEN SO ORDERED. 


NEW AND IMPROVED MACHINERY 


AND EXPERIENCED WORKMEN 
MAKE THE BEST CANS. 


OUR COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


AND LARGE NUMBER OF FACTORIES 
GIVE ASSURANCE TO THE CANNER. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Baltimore Montreal 





























THE CONVENTION CANNER. 
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Experience or 
Experiments— 


Which ? 


Our reputation is founded upon 
what we have accomplished, 
not upon what we hope to 
accomplish. 


We do not expect to equip—we are 
equipped. We are manufacturing 
Sanitary Cans as a business, not as 


a side issue. We do not ask you 
to be “the dog’. 








SANITARY CAN COMPANY 


Fairport, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


—_ FAIRPORT, N. Y. 
New York Office. 447 W. FOURTEENTH ST. 





Sanitary Can Company, Limited 
ra Fa io 


. 
Niaga Ils, Ontar 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENTS 
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We are Pleased with our Reception 
at Louisville. 


Thanks to our Customers 


and Friends 

















Guess Who! 























THE CONVENTION CANNER. 














The United States Can Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


With a new modern factory, equipped with the 
latest improved can-making machinery; railroad sid- 
ings connected with eleven trunk lines of railroads 
running out of Cincinnati, our facilities for getting 
low rates and making quick deliveries of cans in all 
directions are unexcelled. 


We are now entering orders for: 


Standard Soldered Cans—all sizes 
Latest Improved Open Top Sanitary Cans 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


We are much pleased by the orders placed with 
us during the Canners’ Convention and since then. 
The confidence shown in our new factory at Cincinnati 
by the large buyers, is very gratifying. 

We wish to assure the trade that the high 
standard of cans turned out by the Virginia Can Co., 


under the same management as this Company, will be 
maintained in our factory at Cincinnati. 


Write us giving sizes and deliveries wanted, and 
we will submit a proposition covering your entire 
requirements for the season. 


The United States Can Company 


Oo. C. HUFFMAN, President 
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Export & Domestic Can Co. 


604-628 West 43d Street 


DIRECTORS : N ew York 
FRED. M. ASSMANN, Prest. 
H, N. NORTON, Vice-Prest. & Treas. 
FRANK J. CURRIF, Secy. & Asst. Treas. 
F. P. ASSMAN. 





Manufacturers of Pulp Tomato Cans from Extra 
Coated Tinplate. Sanitary Enameled Inside or 


Plain Tin. Also Manufacturers of the E & D Air 
Tight Bottle Cap, under the Max Ams Patents. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 




















SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 


NE of the largest and most responsible Independent 
Plants operating continuously. A concern whose 








rapid growth evinces the fact of courteous treatment 
supported by unexcelled Cans and superior service. 


E. EVERETT CIBBS, President. 
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We wish to inform all packers that we can take care 
of all the can orders with which they may favor us. 


We will continue giving our customers STRONG, 
CLEAN CANS that will not in any way discolor the 
goods packed in them. 


DON’T FORGET that our SOLDER HEMMED 
CAPS are the best working caps produced. 


If you have not used our cans, we request you to 
give us a trial order. 





UNION CAN COMPANY 
ROME, N. Y. 


S. F. SHERMAN, President. W. R. AYARS, General Manager 
J. E. HALL, Saies Agent. 
































CINCINNATI, O. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PRINTING COMPANY 
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CALVERT LABELS 


. HAVE... 


SELLING POWER— 
THEY ARE PERFECT 
IN EVERY DETAIL 
LET US FIGURE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 











ADDRESS 


THE CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


938-939-940 UNITY BUILDING 
DEARBORN STREET 
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30th Year! 


KARLE 
Lithographic Company 


Rochester, New York 





980-286 Located 
East 
Central Av. f Devot 
Rochester, . _— 
N.Y South‘of the 
tle N.Y.C.R.R. 














EMBOSSED LABELS 
Rich and Bold— 


are seen in all displays of fine canned goods 


You will not know how profitably you placed your contract until you 
have obtained our quotations 





























iF 

YOU WISH 

ANYTHING 

PRODUCED IN COLORS 

INA FIRST CLASS MANNER 


















WRITE TO 
ITHOGRAPHIC 


((@) 7 











N.Y 


HIGH ARPT 
EMBOSSED AND PLAIN 


HOGRAPHIC Wop, 





THE LABELS WE MAKE ARE SUPERIOR 
IN DESIGN AND FINISH. 

WHEN BUYING, CONSIDER QUALITY AS 
WELL AS PRICE. 



























We make Can Labels 


The kind that helps 
to sell your goods... 




















By reason of devoting our energies 
especially to this work, and with one of 
the most complete lithographic equip- 
ments in the world at our service, these 
facts somewhat explain why we continue 





to lead in our particular field. 


Large and small orders are given the 
same prompt attention. 


The quality and character of our 
work and our prices are worthy of your 
investigation. 


Stecher Lithographic @., 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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BALTIM ORE, M* > 


he AMERIGAN Label Mr Go. 








The Canner’s interests are our own! Come to us for new 
ideas in labels and trade marks! Send in your labels for 
estimates —or still better let our salesmen meet you. They 
are always ready. 


Yours for a prosperous season. 


THE AMERICAN LABEL M’F'G 
COMPANY 
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WHY WAIT? 


Order Labels Now. 








Never will there be a better time. 


To defer it till canning time is bad 
policy. Take our friendly counsel, 
and send in your order without 


further delay. 


If you were dissatisfied with the 
service you got last year; if the 
workmanship was poor; if the de- 
livery was not prompt; if the prices 
were too high, then why not change 
from your old label house and give 
us atrial. We will try to give you 
improved service in the truest sense. 


Our labels are recognized as equal 
to any, and Superior to most. 


Don’t wait for our salesman to call 
on you, but send in your order by 
mail. All mail orders will receive 


prompt and careful attention. 








OVAL & KOSTER 


Lithographers 


Indianapolis - Indiana 








Report to Shareholders 


IRVING NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE BANK 


West Broadway and Chambers St. 
NEW YORK 





STATEMENT 
December 31, 1908 


ASSETS 


Immediately Available 
Cash in vault and Checks 
fe”, ree $7,714,381.5 
Due from Correspondents 
and Demand Loans. . . 


Le) 


6,199,432.48 $13,913,814.00 


Available Within 30 Days 
Loans Due in 30 Days. . 
U.S. and other Bonds. . 
Other Investments .... . 


4,017,554.07 
978,025.00 
554,461.02 $5,550,010.09 


Other Loans and Discounts 


Due within 4 Months... 6,931,712.58 
Due after 4 Months... . 2 584,703.86 $9,516,416.44 


$28,980,270.53 





LIABILITIES 


Re ls) od ker we 

SURPLUS & PROFITS. 

RN Soc oh ales 

Deposit Individual . . . . . $13,497,332.86 
Banks....... 11,301,988.86 24,799,321.72 


$28, 980,270.53 


$2,000,000.00 
1,380,948.81 
800,000.00 





. Members of New York Clearing House 


Strictly a Commercial Bank 
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ALL KINDS 


OF \ 
LITHOGRAPHIC Sane tee 
Ow FINEST QUALITY 


—_— LOW PRICES 


AND 
CATALOGUE PROMPT DELIVERIES 
WORK 
EMBOSSING PRICES AND DESIGNS 


‘ Kj FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
\ BINDING / 


I269 BROADWAY, NEAR 32 nd.ST., NEW YORK 


AN 
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COLORED LABELS. 
FOLDING BOXES anp 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


New YorK OFFICE, 
.. I35 WILLIAM Sr. 


MaNuFAC! 
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Established 1855 


Maryland Color Printing Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SUPERIOR LABELS AND WRAPPERS 
FOR CANNED GOODS 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities 


WRITE FOR OUR CALENDAR AND PRICES 
































AMERICAN 
KEY CAN 


IW anrists-+: 
COMPANY) | Bit 














Marquette Bidg., Chicago 











Equip Can Makers and Packing Houses with 
Superior Machines for Making Key Opening 
Cans. Manufacture and Supply the Trade with 
Slotted and other styles of Can Keys of various 
sizes. 


Control the Contracts of the following Key Opening Can Companies: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN KEY CO., Ltd. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN PATENT CAN OPENING CO. 
NATIONAL KEY OPENING CAN CO. 
EUREKA CAN OPENING COMPANY 









& COLORTYPE CO. 
WABASA AVE. 


& SO.WATER Sts. ~~ CMICAGO. 
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The J.M. Paver 
Company 


BROKERS 


EXCLUSIVELY IN 


CANNED 
GOODS 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS meanings ingen INDIANA 


53 RIVER STREET === =) MAJESTIC BUILDING 
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PARK-HOLBERT COMPANY 
BROKERS 


HICH GRADE 


CANNEDGOODS 


New York Minneapolis St. Paul Duluth 


























_ NOTE—No better equipped brokerage firm in the West. We cover all job- 
bing points in the Northwest regularly with our own salesmen. 























Canned Pineapple 





Singapore, S. S. 
Brands: Chop Tan Hin, Oriental and Far East 





Porto Rico, W. I. 
Brands: Dew Drop and Southern Cross 


THE PAUL TAYLOR BROWN CO. 
76 Hudson St., New York 
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T. J. O'BYRNE & CO. 


42 River Street, - - CHICAGO 











Leading Brokers 


IN 





CORN, PEAS, TOMATOES, SALMON and 
ALL CANNED FRUITS and VEGETABLES 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Chicago, or any Chicago Wholesale Grocer. 





























E. L. HEEBNER W. A. FANNING 


J. M. McNIECE & COMPANY 


Brokers 





Canned Goods 
Foreign and Domestic Dried Fruits and Nuts 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Fancy 


Hand 
Packed 
Tomatoes 
in 


Sanitary 
Tins 











In the HEART of MARYLAND 


STRASBAUGH, SILVER & CO. 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 


BROKERAGE— 


CANNED GOODS— 





100 

per 

cent 
Delivery 


Contracts 











COMMISSION 


TOTAL 1908 PACK OF TOMATOES 


. 11,479,000 Cases 
4,716,000 Cases 
6,307,000 Cases 


United States 
Maryland 


Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey 








Blue Bell 
Brand 
Maine 

Style and 

Shoe Peg 


Sugar 
Corn 











The value of a contract is reckoned by three R’s 
- Responsibility, Reliability and Reputation 
of its principals 





Blue 
Bell 
Brand 
Tomatoes 
in 


Sanitary 
Tins 
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Johnston, North & Company 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
: MERCHANTS 


Canned Goods = Dried Fruits 


111 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK 














New York Representatives of 


California Fruit Canners’ Association 
and 


The Federal Packing Co. (Hylac Milk) 

















GRANT, — & CO. 


Chicago, [Illinois 








42 River Street 











Brokerage and Commission 


Our Specialties: CANNED GOODS 
TOMATO PULP, PICKLES and KRAUT 


We solicit the accounts of reliable packers. Our facilities for distribution are 
the BEST. All correspondence promptly attended to. References: 
Bradstreet, Dun or any Jobber in Chicago. 
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F. B. NEUHOFF COMPANY 











BROKERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















| CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 














coops H. M. HOLT & CO. 
oF 


Dried Fruits 


French Walnuts 
Walnut Meats 46 CLINTON STREET 


and Sardines BOSTON, MASS. 








BROKERS 
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E. C. SHRINER & Co. 


CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


503-4 Keyser Building, Calvert and German Streets 


BALTIMORE 




















BAIRD & WEST 
BROKERS 























Rice, Sugar, 149 Jefferson Advances 
| Canned Avenue, | made 
| Goods, | on 

California DETROIT, Consign- 

Products MICH. ments 
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Griffith-Durney Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO s CALIFORNIA 


Wholesale Grocery 
Brokers and 
Leading Salmon 
Handlers 


CANNED GOODS A SPECIALTY 
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Walter A. Frost & Co. 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Canned Goods and Dried Fruits 


Agents for Leading Packers 








OFFICES: 5 WabashAve. - - CHICAGO 




















J. K. ARMSBY CO. 


42 River Street, Chicago 








We Make a Special Feature of Our 


Canned Goods Business 


and are at all times glad to open 
negotiation with High-Grade Packers 














OUR RESOURCES FOR DISTRIBUTION ARE UNEQUALED 
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A. K. Ackerman = = President 


Morris Ackerman Vice-President 


THE 
A. K. ACKERMAN 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 


Our Field of Endeavor: 


TOLEDO O 
- © CLEVELAND 
Cet MvBBR MGR atings Aap 


GITOWN 








TEU NVILL 
EWARK 
£S/ CRIFFITHS MGR 
OSPRINGFIELD 
AYToO. 


O WASHINGTON C4. 





O ATHENS 





© CINCINNATI 
A LAREBS *71C 


CINCINNATI 
COLUMBUS 


CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO 








JOHN H. BUNING. 


Broker 
and Gommission Merchant 


SPECIALTIES: 


Canned Goods 


and 


..Dried Fruits.. 














AGENT FOR LEADING PACKERS 








—- OFFICE —— 
MAJESTIC BUILDING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























STILES-MORSE CO. 


High Speed 
Automatic Gan Making 
Machinery 





CHICAGO ano BALTIMORE 
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ATTENTION CANNERS! 


WE SOLICIT YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


WM. A. HAVEMEYER & CO. 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 
5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


CANNED GOODS 


IS A SPECIAL FEATURE OF 
OUR BUSINESS 























LIBERAL ADVANCES ON BRANCH OFFICES : 
CONSIGNMENTS Keokuk, Ia., and Mounds, IIl. 
COOPER JESSUP CHARLES W. ROBERTS 


JESSUP & ROBERTS 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


CANNED GOODS 


3 South Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We make a Specialty of 


CANNED GOODS 


William H. Nicholls & Co. 
—— BROKERS AND== 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

33 & 35 River Street, Chicago 








We also have excellent 


STORAGE FACILITIES 








Centrally located ‘in the Wholesale District. Correspondence Solicited. 








BAKER & MORGAN °°." 
Canned Goods Brokers 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 














In addition to the many country brands of CORN and TOMATOES we control, we are in close touch 
with all the Baltimore Packers and can quote you prices on the full line of Baltimore packed Canned Goods. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR FAVORS 

















JOHN ADAM 


Canned Goods 


RICHMOND 
Broker VIRGINIA 
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The Phoenix System of CAPS for all Food 
Products in Bottles, Jars or Tumblers. 


oe | 























The Phoenix Band Vacuum Method for Processing Fruits, Vegetables, etc., 
in Glass, Producing the Pure Food Package. 





Phoenix Cap 


Strip Cap 


Tumbler Cap, 
Jellies, etc. 





Phoenix Cork. 


Catsup, 
Phoenix a 
Band ; 
Vacuum ; 
Cap } 











THE PHOENIX CAP COMPANY, New York 


192-198 Chambers Street 
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The HOWLAND One Piece CAP | 


THE PERFECT CLOSURE 














Positively Air Tight 
The Most Easily Applied 
The Easiest Cap to Re- 


move 
The Handsomest Cap 
The Best Lacquered and 


the Most Economical 


Cap 





The Ideal Cap for 
Jams and Jellies 
Pickles and Olives 
Mustard and Horse Radish 
Peanut Butter and Cheese 
and all other bottled goods 




















SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST 


HOWLAND METALLIC CAP CO. 


105-109 Hudson Street, New York City, N. Y. 

















The 
“Victor Glass Cans 


Up-to-Date All Glass Packages for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Other Eatables 








The Victor Re-Sealing 
Closure 


Many consumers want their “Things 
to Eat” in glass. The demand is grow- 
ing. We have the packages. Write us 
for samples and full particulars. 








The VICTOR JAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, : : MICH. 
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When You Feel Upside Down 


On your Closure Question—you are not using 


The Dodge One Piece 
Easy Opening Cap. 


Justification of the superiority of this form of closure is 
evidenced by its established use throughout the Country on 
all classes of Glass Products. 

Its high art Decoration with Packer's Special Design, to- 
gether with its smooth, unscarred Gold band, hiding from 
view the Top Contents of the jar and harmonizing beauti- 
fully with all labels, adds quality and purchasing attract- 
iveness to an otherwise perfect package. 

The Ease of Removal, by simply bending out the lug 
fold, sliding off the jar, replacing again at will, is the 
Greatest feature of Dodge Closures. 

The discerning house-wife is showing preference to goods 
sealed with this easy opening, replaceable cap, over the old 
screw caps with the usual Turkish bath to loosen them, 
and the two-piece banded caps, with the glue on the inside 
cover. 

Put on in the factory with great rapidity by all standard 
capping machines fitted with Dodge Chucks. 

Dodge closures are guaranteed to be the tightest seal on 
the market to-day with the use of ordinary care at the 
Capping Machines. 


No Packer Has ;Yet Seen the New 
DODGE PROCESS CAP 


for hermetically sealing of berries, fruits, tomatoes, fish, 
meats, ete. 

It possesses the same artistic and easy opening features 
of the Jam and Pickle Cap, but constructed with a channel 
for a rubber sealing gasket. 

Does not require the delicate, uncertain Jar Finish. Will 
not blow off in the bath. Cannot loosen in shipping or 
from atmospheric pressure, because it is not only sealed 
like other Vacuum Caps, but is additionally safeguarded 
by reaming of the band, similar to the Regular Caps. 


Undoubtedly the Greatest One Piece Vacuum 
Closure in the World 


ae “>> 
SF 551 ave> 


, ~4 SO 
> = 1° 


NO LEAKS 


Dodge closures are sold at prices consistent with superior workmanship. 


The company can assure its patrons of prompt shipments, perfectly made caps, 


careful and courteous treatment, and solicits your valued closure business. 


Write for catalogues of the Dodge System of Closures. 


DODGE METALLIC CAP CO. 





BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 








Samples sent on request. 
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The American Metal Cap 


Absolutely air-tight. No machine 
necessary. Applied fastest. Removed 
easiest. No breakage. For olives, 
pickles, preserves, etc. 

The only air-tight closure applied to a jar or bottle with- 
out the use of a machine. Make your package profitable 


and enhance its appearance. | 


| 





Easily opened. Can be replaced an_ indefinite 
number of times and still retain its air-tightness. 


AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY 


749-751 East 137th Street NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Agent, P. A. Marsh, 10-12 River Street 


CHICAGO STORAGE 


@ It is not safe to store with Warehousing 
Concerns having insufficient capital. 
@ Call on us if you intend carrying a stock 
of Canned Goods, Dried Fruits, etc. We 
store a good share of the Canned Goods 
shipped to this market. Our warehouses 
are of an even temperature, consequently 
there is no difficulty with swells. @, We 
are prepared to advance 75 per cent of the 
market value on Canned Goods or Dried 
Fruit; free switching on car lots. 


WAKEM & McLAUCHLIN, (Inc.) 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS | 
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THE HERMETIC CLOSURE 


No Rubber Ring Required. | No Sulphur Effects 


























Glycerizer Vacuum Pump Vacuumizer 


Cold Sealing— 


Jellies, Sliced Bacon, Sliced Beef, Cured Fish, etc., can be packed in useful Household 
Tumblers and sealed in a Vacuum with our Hermetic Machinery. 


Hot Sealing— 


No machinery required. Tomatoes, Table Fruits, Preserves, Vegetables and Food Pro- 
AES") “ducts of all kinds can be Hermetically Sealed with the Hermetic Closure. 


Write for Full Particulars—=HERMETICIDEPARTMENT 
HAZEL ATLAS GLASS COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Your Testing Laboratory 








Are They When they appear you ought to know at once—what if they are 
LEAKS or Swells>? What will happen if you do not investigate the matter ? 
SWELLS? The Laboratory tests show the cause—and the remedy. 


TIN See that you get cans made from plate conforming to the United 
PLATE States Standard in Circular 19. It must be analyzed to ascertain 
the facts. What causes perforations? What causes ‘‘Springers >?” 


What causes paste to rust the tin? 
SOLDER Does your solder contain the amount of tin you ordered? 


WATER Is your water fit for canning? Does it produce scale in the boilers? 
How shall it be treated? 


SALT Are you paying for moisture and lime, magnesia, etc.?> What eats 
holes in the pickles? What causes scumming ? 


PRESERVA- How to pack Sweet Pickles, Catsup, Mince-Meat, Chili-Sauce, 
TIVES Fruit-Butters without chemicals. How to keep color and flavor 
of pulp without preservatives. 


SPECIAL Arrangements can be made for personal service of experts in your 

SERVICE factory during packing season on a yearly contract basis. Such 
service includes Laboratory work and personal instruction in for- 
mulas and microscopic work on canned goods or other products. 


FOOD Complete analysis of anything in the food product line and charges 


PRODUCTS consistent with the service. 


ORIGINAL Original Research Work done on complicated problems, such as 
RESEARGH natural acids in fruit, nutrition, food values, and effects of any 
WORK substances on metabolism. Write for full particulars. 








National Canners Laboratory 
Aspinwall, Penn. “I “I “i U.S. A. 
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LANG’S Iatematia Success CAN GAP DROPPER 


FOOL PROOF WITH PERFECT CAPS. 


SIMPLE 
EFFECTIVE 
DURABLE 


Made for Either Plain 
or Hemmed Caps. 


You Want It. 


DOES NOT CLOG THE RUNWAY AND CANNOT GET OUT OF ADJUSTMENT. 








A 
MONEY SAVER 


DID WE GET 
YOUR ORDER 
AT 
CONVENTION ? 











We Want Your Order. 
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Jeffrey Elevators and 


Conveyers 
FOR CANNERS AND PACKERS 


ARE THE MOST SERVICEABLE AND 
EFFICIENT FOR HANDLING VEGE- 
TABLES AND CANNED GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


LET US FIGURE ON YOUR REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 











PACKAGE ELEVATOR 


WE BUILD CARRIERS (FOR COOL- 
ING AND HEATING CANNED GOODS), 
COB CRUSHERS, ENDLESS PEEL- 
ING TABLES, POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY, ETC. 

OUR GENERAL CATALOG 1d80 
WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST. 








CRATE CONVEYER 


The JEFFREY MFC. COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago Boston St. Louis Pittsburgh Denver Knoxville 
Charleston, W. Va. Montreal, Canada 
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HOW MUCH IS IT WORTH 


to you to produce a quality of goods that the buyer will take in preference 
to any other?’ 
HOW MUCH IS IT WORTH to you to save all the labor from the end of 


your capper to your warehouse?’ 


HOW MUCH IS IT WORTH to you to have absolute control of the 


cooking time and temperature of your cooking system 


HOW MUCH IS IT WORTH to you to save all the leaks and swells? 


Have you figured this out? Does it appeal to your 


You are a practical canner; in observing the model COOKER exhibited at the 
Louisville Convention, were you not convinced that all of the above points 
should be taken into consideration?’ 


After All, the Quality of the Coods Inside 


the Can is the Important Question. 





Can you afford to ignore it? If not, take up the question with us at once. 


THE COOLER PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


THE AUTOMATIC COOKER COMPANY 


154 LAKE STREET =: -t- CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Simple, Light Running, Easy to 
Clean, None Better. Send for 
Description, Terms, Etc. 














CANNING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 


INCLUDING 1HE CELEBRATED 


Queen Anne Cooker 


If you are looking for BARGAINS in 
Canning Machinery, I have them, suchas: 

CAPPING MACHINES—AII makes. 

CORN COOKERS. 

CORN SILKERS. 

TOMATO FILLERS. 

TOMATO SCALDERS. 

KETTLES. 

CRATES. 

ENGINES. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY, Etc. 


For all practical purposes, as good as new. 





























H. COTTINGHAM, Baltimore, Md. 











THE SOLDER QUESTION 








is one to which all packers should 
give serious attention. There are 
solders of different kinds, varying 
not only in the amounts of tin and 
lead used in their manufacture, but 
in the quality of these compound 
parts. We have 
THE RIGHT KIND 

This is proven by the fact that our 
business has increased twenty-four 
times over in the past ten years. Let 
us quote you, and send samples of 


BAR, WIRE OR DROP 
SOLDER 


We also handle ACID, SPEL- 
TER and SOLDERING IRONS 
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NEW FACTORY: PRESIDENT AND STILES STREETS 











S. JOHANCEN & COMPANY, Baltimore, Maryland 


Office, Room 317 Marine Bank Bldg. Factory, President and Stiles Streets 
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r ‘COULD WE. AFFORD to offer 
our devices on 30 DAYS’ FREE. 


TRIAL if we were not absolutely 
“sure they would do the work?.’..’. 














Automatic 
Temperature 
Regulation 


_ for Process Kettles, Retorts, Continuous Processing 


| Tanks, Pea Blanchers and Corn Cookers 


IS NECESSARY IN EVERY 
CANNING FACTORY 


Improve Your Product and Save 
Money. Ask Us How. 











The Hohmann & Maurer Mfe. Co, 


(Branch Taylor Instruments Companies ) ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GEO. F. 


WESCOTT COMPANY 
THE LABOR SAVERS © 





NOTHING STICKS US 


BUFFALO, 


N.Y. 
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Reg. U. 


Condensed Paste Powder 


ONE POUND of it makes 2 GALLONS or 16 
POUNDS of pure white paste ready for use. 

Much BETTER, STRONGER and SMOOTHER than 
flour paste. 

MADE IN 2 MINUTES with boiling water or live 
steam. 

NO ACIDS—Will not stain the most delicate paper. 

Makes 3 TIMES MORE PASTE, pound for pound, 
than so-called cold water pastes. 

Can be used on Knapp or other labeling machines. 


Tinnol 
The only strictly neutral Paste for labeling on tin. 
No more sore fingers. 
It sticks on lacquered or plain tin. 
it prevents rust spots. 
It does not affect the most delicate colors. 
It does not warp or wrinkle the paper. 


it keeps sweet in any weather. 
Must be reduced one-half with cold water before use. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


== — 
TRADE MARK 








S. Pat. Off. 


Arabol Labeling Machine 
| Paste 


Much stronger than flour paste. 

Will keep in sweet condition three montis. 

We guarantee satisfaction if you use this adhesive. 

Specially made for the Knapp and Morral machines 
and all machines using flour paste. 


Machine Gum 
FOR LABELING ON GLASS AND WOOD 


Will resist moisture and keep your labels where you 
put them. 

Can be used pure or reduced with water. 

Will not affect gloss or stain delicate colors. 


3: NEW YORK 
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CLIMAX STERILIZER 























This Sterilizer was originally designed for Processing Condensed Milk. The System has 
proven so successful that we have decided to put it before the general canning trade. 


The SYSTEM is known as the TRAY SYSTEM where the cans are handled in TRAY 
lots instead of singly. 
Perfect Agitation Perfect Sterilization 


Every can receives the same amount of heat. Can be used for goods requiring agitation 
ot on goods NOT requiring agitation. Write for full details. 


We make Pea Weighers, Quality Graders, Elevators, Conveyors, etc. 


Climax Machinery Company 
Morris, Wenzel and Chestnut Streets 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A Wonderfully Improved 
KRAUT CUTTER i fertect Success 


Has Hard Tempered Knives that Cut Like a Razor. Requires Little Attention 








Kraut manufacturers will appreciate a machine of this kind because the knives will stay sharp 
a long time without touching them, making a nice, clean, long cut. KNIVES CAN BE 
ADJUSTED TO CUT THIN OR THICK. This machine has now been used for two 
seasons by some of the largest kraut manufacturers without a single complaint. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND REFERENCES 








Vegetable, Fruitand 
Mince Meat Cutters 


Fastest Cutters in the world. Used 
for making Picalilli, Chili Sauce, 





Worcestershire and Cherry Sauces, 
Mince Meat, etc., etc. 
WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


VANILLA BEAN CHOPPERS. 


dees E.Smith’s SonsCo. 





CORE CUTTER. 


Both Upright and Horizontal — PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS BUFFALO, N.Y. ¥#W #oRseRapisi Grarer 


Patterns Made for Hand and Power. 




















FIRE INSURANCE AT CANNERS’ EXCHANGE 


L. J. RISSER, Onarga, IIl. 
OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY 


THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN 


not only sees an opportunity, but takes advantage of it promptly. 








Canners’ Exchange saved Subscribers approximately 80 per cent of their 
earned premiums for the year 1908. 

Your opportunity for 1908 saving has slipped away. Are you going to 
allow the 1909 saving or any portion of it to slip away also? 

Canners’ Exchange has assumed large proportions and your interests 
demand that you become subscribers. 

Do not lag behind. We have already demonstrated success. 


For Full Information, Address 


LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager 


5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








At aM _ ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
LANSING B. WARNER, Atterncy end Manage FRANK VAN CAMP. Chairman CHAS. 8. CRARY, Treasurer 
b h A ndlanapoilis, ind. oopeston, . 
S Wabas a GEORGE G. BAILEY WM. R. ROACH 
CHICAGO Rome, N. Y. Hart, Mich. 
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**~PEERLESS” 


GREEN CORN HUSKER *, SILKER 





Practical 
Rapid 
Economical 


Effectual 








Removes 
Husks, Butts 
and Silks 
with one 


Operation 








Westminster, Md., Nov. 14, 
Peerless Husker Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Yours of October 29th duly received and beg 
to advise that the 30 Huskers which we purchased of you 
the past season and which we had in operation in four of 
our factories did very satisfactory work, and we feel that 
they will be a means of saving considerable money as well 
as handling the corn more rapidly than by the old way. 
Wishing you a continued success in your business, we are 

Yours truly, 
B. Fk. SHRIVER COMPANY. 
rer &. A. 3 


ee 4 


1908. 


West Lorne, Ont., Oct. 5, 1908. 
Peerless Husker Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: Your letter of the 28th Sept. to hand. The 
Iluskers have done a good job for us this season. They have 
given us good satisfaction. When we were working on 
some good corn I timed them myself, and each machine 
would turn out one bushel to a minute. I have nothing but 
praise for your machines, Mr. Sells, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
WEST LORNE C. & E. COMPANY. 
(Signed) J. A. FULLER. 


Portland, Me., Jan. 25, 1909. 
I. B. Greene, 
N. E. Agent Peerless Husker Company, 
Portland, Me. 
Replying to your inquiry, book me for one 
Having used the machine 
I am satisfied. 


Dear Greene: 
more Peerless Husker at $300.00. 
last year no contract about trial is needed. 
Will see you at the convention. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. L. FORHAN. 


Portland, Me., Jan. 11, 1909. 
Northern Maine Packing Company, 
Corrina, Me. 
My dear Moses: Yours of recent date to hand. The 
Monmouth Canning Company had two Leerless Huskers at 


their Monmouth factory last year, put in on 10 days’ trial. 
I freely admit that before I saw them work my faith in 
the practicability of a husking machine was no larger than 

grain of mustard seed. ‘Today my knowledge of their 
work converts faint faith into the fast fact that this 
machine will do better work than is done by hand, and will 
do it for one-half the cost of hand husking. I have the 
actual figures of the Monmouth labor to substantiate this. 
And &% IL. P. at the most operated each machine. I have 
carefully read all the statements made in their Booklet, and 
can say they are proven by my own experience. 

Yours very truly, 
IF. B. GREENE, 

Manager Monmouth Canning Company. 


Hart, Mich., Sept. 30, 1908. 
Veerless Ilusker Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: We are pleased to state that your two Peer 
less green corn huskers that you installed here in our plant 
this year worked very nicely and really husked the corn 
better than it is possible to husk by hand, as they not only 
husk the corn, but they silk it and cut the butt off, which 
we think is a great advantage of vour machine and we 
feel that we could not possibly get along without. these 
machines another season. It is our honest opinion that we 
can husk and handle green corn with one-half the expense 
we had to pay in the old way, husking by hand. 

Congratulating you on your machine, we are 

Yours truly, 
W. R. ROACH & CO. 
(Signed) W. R. Roacnu. 
Aberdeen, Md., Nov. 11, 1908. 
Peerless Husker Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your letter of the 9th, will say 
we put one of your machines through a very severe test this 
season and found it would husk ears two inches long as 
well as ears eight inches. Wishing you great success with 
your husker, we remain, Yours very truly, 

JOHN 8S. MITCHELL & BRO. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 
78 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A PAGE OF AMS DOUBLE SEAMERS 


For Making Sanitary Solderless Sealed Cans. Everything that the Canner and Packer Needs 
EXHIBITED AT THE CONVENTION AT LOUISVILLE 


Ams Inclinable Power Presses, Dies and Special Machinery 











Ams Sanitary Solderless No. 22. Double Seamer No. 2. Adi. Table. Adi. D. Seamer Ams Sanitary Solderless 
" Sealed Can Sealed Can 








No. 2. Double Seamer 





No. 102. Double Seamer No. 45. D. S. Round Cans No. 35. Auto Double Seamer No. 2. Imp. Adj. D. Seamer 


MAX AMS MACHINE CO., mONEW YORK 
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IT DOESN’T PAY TO DO BY HAND WHAT MACHINES DO SO MUCH 
FASTER, BETTER AND CHEAPER! 


The Burt Machines 


For Lacquering, Dating, Labeling and Wrapping 








Save Money, Time and Worry 








HEY have lowered the cost of production in hundreds 
of plants and can do the same in yours. But you 
will never know how indispensable these machines are 
until you investigate their merits. WHY NOT NOW? 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 























BALTIMORE 
THE CHICAGO haat 
Anything from 1-4 pound 


to gallons 


it Me Tedd dak 5 j 


ess. Sel, 100 cans per min- 


ute on Kidney 
Beans and one 


a t) Til _ i patcher mended 
! i nh | HP IB) all the leaks. 
=r ~ 2 83 31 CAPS AND TIPS ANYTHING 
sf | AT 85 PER MINUTE 
THE 


AUTO-TIPPER 


sells on its merits 


Chi 
) Ps Solder Co 
* is, aa = tam i 0 ' 


44 N. UNION ST., CHICAGO 
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THE EMPIRE TOMATO SCALDER 


OVER 100 IN USE 


This machine is the best, most economical and cheapest power scalder on the market. 
It delivers pound for pound, washes and scalds tomatoes perfectly and will not collect mud. 





Write us 
for price 
—“‘It’s right”’ 
, ‘ ‘a 9 
Soa Posting , eg Chicago Canners Supply Co., Manufacturers and Agents 
Empire Power Tomato Corer 42 River Street, CHICAGO 











THE HARRIS PATENT 
Power Hoist and Carrying Machine 


qe 
= «eae 
a a8 * (one end - 









Sold under C. S. Harris Com- 
pany’s guarantee of perfect satis- 
faction. Price complete with so 
feet of Track and Cables, $300.00, 
F. O. B. cars Rome, N.Y. For 
further information and catalogue 








C. S. HARRIS COMPANY , Sole Owners and Manufacturers, ROME, New York 
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Do You KNOW 


what causes your Peas to crack and scalp during the vining process and what 
prevents all the Peas from being hulled out of the pods? ‘This is because 
they can not be fed by hand in a stringlike condition and they therefore 
bunch in the Viner. ‘The best remedy for this is The Frank Hamachek 


IDEAL VINER FEEDER 


Famed | 





(General View) 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Because it feeds the vines in loose, flabby, stringlike stream; because the Viner 
can be run at a lower speed, thereby saving three-fifths of the tender peas that 
otherwise are scalped or cracked, because it is guaranteed to save more Peas 
than any other method of feeding, and because it does not require any extra 
power to run a Viner with our Feeder attached. It saves the wages of one 
man and increases the capacity of a Viner fully 20 per cent. It will pay for 
itself in 16 full days’ work. No extra line shaft required. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE GLADLY FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


FRANK HAMACHEK 


Established in 1880 KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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THE QUESTION SOLVED —Sterilization by 
Agitation 


If you are canning corn, 
beans or peas, it will pay you 
to investigate the 
Hayner Bros. & Mill 


Automatic Sterilizer, 











the only _ perfect 
and continuous 
agitating machine 


built. 
Let us solve the 
question for you. 
Save Steam 
Save Power 


Make Better 
Goods. 


HAYNER BROS. & MILL, ‘ictmcsi:3° South Lebanon, Ohio 


CINCINNATI OFFICE: 96 W. McMillan Street 

















Ganners and Packers’ 
Machinery, Gorliss Engines, 
Refrigerating Machines 


Inside and Outside Rinsing 

Hot and Cold Water 

Steam and Hot Air 

Sterilizes Bottles 

4 H. P. Required 

Continuous Revolving Rinser 
For Bottles from 1-oz. to 1-gallon 
Motor or Belt Driven 





FOR PARTICULARS, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 


The Vilter Manufacturing Company 


816A Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MonirTroR 


Canners’ Machinery 




















OVER 
1500 Machines 
In Use 


Your Success for 1909 


depends largely on your equipment. Insure against failure by using Monitors. 


OUR LINE CONSISTS OF 


Monitor Green Pea Grader Monitor Can Filler 
Monitor Green Pea Cleaner For Peas, String Beans, Apples, Etc. 
Monitor Whirlpool Blancher Monitor String Bean Cutter 


For Peas, Beans, Spinach, Oysters and Shrimp Monitor Corn Hus ker 
Monitor be pos Washer Monitor String Bean Grader 
an ooier ‘ ‘— 
For Peas, Beans, Spinach, Oysters and Shrimp : Monitor Picking Table 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Best Known 


BY THE 


Best Known Canners 
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BOXES 


Wedge Dove Tailed Nailed Knocked Down 











We are contracting for canned goods boxes for delivery 
during the season of 1909. We know the Kieckhefer 
Wedge Dove Tailed Box is the best ever placed on the 
market and we want you to know it. 


We want to send you express prepaid a sample of this 
high grade package. 


We also manufacture a complete line of nailed or knocked 
down boxes. 


Our Low Prices will Surprise You 


We are shipping boxes all over the United States and 
we want every canner to get samples of Kieckhefer 
Boxes. Send for sample today. 





KIECKHEFER BOX CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Labeling 
Machines 





are standard; they do 





not disappoint. 








Get in touch with us at our Chicago Office, 5 Wabash 


Avenue, or write us direct at our Main Office and 
Factory, Westminster, Maryland. 


The KNAPP 


Boxer 


is well known as a 
money saver and 
always pleases. 





Write us for leasing proposition, exchange 
deal or for second hand machines. 


THE FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY 


5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Westminster, Maryland 
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The RYDER Can Marker 


Every user of this Marker, 
season of 1908, has sent us a 


Simple — Quick Universal Ad- 
justment — Well Built—Eff- 


cient— Durable. 


testimonial, expressing his com- 
plete satisfaction as to its efh- 
ciency and stating that the cans 
were marked legibly, Its work .; 
—— Merits already demonstra- 
on bean cans Is especially com- 
mended. ted. Send for testimonials. 

Once adjusted, the machine 
needs no attention other thang 


GUARANTEED aatis- 
factory. Address 


to renew the ink once or twice 





a day. 


S. M. RYDER & SON, Niagara Falls, New York 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO., Western Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue Chicago 




















SEVENTEEN CENTS A DAY 


BUYS AN OLIVER TYPEWRITER! 


This amazing offer —the New Model Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 17 cents a day—is open to everybody, 
everywhere. 

It’s our new and immensely popular plan of selling Oliver Typewriters on little easy payments. The 
abandonment of longhand in favor of clean, legible, beautiful typewriting is the next great step in human 
progress. 

Already—in all lines of business and in al! professions—the use of pen-and-ink is largely restricted to 
the writing of signatures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, watchful of the trend of public sentiment, are training a vast army 
of young people in the use of Oliver Typewriters. 

The prompt and generous response of the Oliver Typewriter Company to the world-wide deman tor 
universal typewriting, gives tremendous impetus to the movement. 

The Oliver, with the largest sale of any typewriter in existence, was the logical machine to take the 
initiative in bringing about the universal use of typewriters. It always leads! 





Save Your Pennies and Own An Oliver 


This “17-Cents-a-Day” selling plan makes the Oliver as easy to own as torent. It places the machine within easy reach"of every home — every 
individual. A man’s ‘cigar money’’ — a woman's ‘pin money” will buy it. 

Clerks on small! salaries can now afford to own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for practice they may fit themselves for more important positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the regular catalog price — $100. A small first payment brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a day and 
pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter enables you to earn money to finish paying for the machine. 


MECHANICAL ADVANTAGES SERVICE POSSIBILITIES 
The Oliver is the most highly perfected typewriter on the market The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work — of better quality and 
hence its 100 per cent efficiency. greater variety than any other writing machine. Simplicity, strength, 


ease of operation and visibility are the corner stones of its towering 


Among its scores of conveniences are: A 
supremacy in 


the Balance Shift 


the Ruling Device Correspondence 

the Double Release : —Card Index Work 

—the Locomotive Base -Tabulated Reports 
—the Automatic Spacer Follow-up Systems 
——the Automatic Tabulator —Manifolding Service 
——the Disappearing Indicator Addressing Envelopes 
——the Adjustable Paper Fingers -Working on Ruled Forms 
—the Scientifc Condensed Keyboard —Cutting Mimeograph Stencils 
Can You Spend 17 Cents a Day to Better Advantage Than In the Purchase of This Wonderful Machine? 

Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or see the nearest Oliver Agent (4166) 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, - Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
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LEONARD 
SEED CO. 


CHICACO 








Growers of Canners’ Varieties 


Peas, Beans,: Corn, 
Cucumber, Tomato, 
Onion, Spinach, Pumpkin. 


CONTRACT NOW 
AND WITH US, 
IF YOU WANT 

| GOOD STOCK 

AND DELIVERY 























HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED . 
HOW SUCCESS IS IMITATED?/ 


We are the originators of the ONE PIPE 
SYSTEM which has proven its value in the 
canning factory. As the 20th Century is the 
only machine that makes an absolutely uniform 
quality of gas regardless of a changing consump- 
tion, it is the only machine that will operate 
perfectly with a one pipe system. Cheapest 
service produced from distillate. Permitted to 
be installed in your main factory building with- 


* 





out affecting: your insurance. 





Durable, Reliable, ¥Y 

Safe. C 
atau gears SELLE SG EMOMMELISED, 

KEMP | 


Delivers the Goods. 


Machine Furnished 
On Trial. 








20th Century 
is the 
BEST, 

therefore the 


CHEAPEST. 


C. M. Kemp Mfg. Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“BLISS” 


COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENTS 


—LARGCE OR SMALL— 
OF 
Modern Can Making Machinery 


AUTOMATIC AND SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


for | “BLISS” Patented Auromatic 


“BLISS” Press Fitted with pacKERS’ CANS AND SANITARY CANS Solder Cap Hemming Machine 
Patented Stagger Feed Gauge 


Write for Catalogue Describing These Machines. 


Patented Lock Seam Body Maker for Packers’ 


or Sanitary Cans 


# ate ae 
oe 


, Patented Automatic Round 
Patented Automatic Floater Can Header 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


33 ADAMS STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Link-Belt Company 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW YORK 299 Broadway 
PITTSBURGH 1501-2 Park Building 
ST. LOUIS Missouri Trust Building 
SEATTLE 439-440 N. Y. Block 
DENVER Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 

NEW ORLEANS Wilmot Machinery Co, 





The Running Tells 
The Story: CONVEYORS 











a \A\\ 
1 














Where conditions exact that time must 
be paralleled, a let-up is a serious thing; 
that can be depended 


service upon 


vitalizes a short season. Canners, there- 


fore, specify 


LINK-BELT CONVEYORS 





More can be said in corroboration, 
which we shall be pleased to do 
in response to your inquiry. 

















OPPORTUNITY 


Every hour—almost every minute 





means success or failure in your 


business. 


The Tin Can business is particu- 
larly lucrative, if sufficient time and 
attention is given to the proper select- 


ion of your equipment. 


Everybody has all the time there 
is, but the difference in results lies in 
how we make use of that time. 


Just a little time, now, with us, 
going over your proposition, will, we 
are sure, be time so well spent that 
it will pay back dividends in your 
results. 


We will prove and demonstrate 
our statements. What you want is 
results. 


them. 


We know how to produce 


Our representative is waiting. 
Will 


Our literature is interesting. 
you give us the chance? 


Utica Industrial Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 
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PFAUDLER 
TANKS 


GLASS ENAMELED STEEL 

















STEAM JACKETED TANK FOR SYRUP TANK FOR CANNERS 


PRESERVERS 





Absolutely Sanitary | No Leakage 
No Repairs Last a Life Time 





WRITE FOR PRICES 


PFAUDLER CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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REMEMBER that the “Garland System” made by the U. S. 
Gas Machine Co. is the standard gas machine 
for Canners and 


Can Makers 


We have more machines in successful operation 
in canning and can making plants than other 
manufacturers. 

Uses low grade gasoline or distillate with greater 
success than any machine on the market. || cent 
gasoline, 55 cent gas. 

Gas and air delivered through one line of pipe, 
automatically maintaining a perfect blue flame 
without adjustment. 

Meets the requirements of the Insurance Under- 
writers. 

You are losing money every day you delay 
PLAIN JUNIOR No. 1's. Capacity one placing your order with us. 


line canning machinery 























Write for proposition for machine on trial under our iron clad guarantee 





Can you say as much for the gas machine 
you are using? = 


ILLINOIS CANNING 
COMPANY 


U. S. Gas Machine Co. Hoopeston,’ IIl., December 11, 1908. 


Gentlemen: 
We have used several makes of gas machines and want to say to you 
that yours is superior to them all. 

e machine you installed last season never caused us a moment's delay 
and we had better gas than ever before and used low grade gasoline at 11 1-2 
cents per gallon in place of the high grade at 22 cents per gallon and freight. 

e get the low grade from tank wagons as often as we need it which 
does away with our keeping several barrels of high grade on hand and an order 
placed for future delivery. 

Your machine is simply perfect and we cheerfully recommend it to every 
canner. 


M. W. A. Illinois Canning Company. 




















now, 


eee . ~- AUTOMATIC JUNIOR No. 2%. Capacity three 
Write for Catalog’and List of Users MUSKEGON, MICH. lines of canning machinery 
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Invincible String Bean Grader 


Again the classiest String Bean 
Grader made. 


It is not now a question of con- 
vincing buyers that this is the 
best machine. 


They know that. 


And when they realize the 
great help, the great conveni- 
ence and the great capacity 
producer this machine is to 
them, the order is placed with- 
out hesitation. Better ask for 
our catalogue and see what the 
users think. You will see then 
where you can use it in your 
business. 

















Invincible String 
Bean Cutter 


Last season’s use simply added to its 
previous excellent reputation. Where it 
has been installed, there it has made good. 
Cuts all sorts of material as well as beans 
and delivers them in just the proper con- 
dition for the process. Send for our 
catalogue. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Company -  Sitver creck NY. 





INVINCIBLE 
String Bean Cutters Beet Graders 
Green Pea Cleaners Can Markers 


String Bean Graders 
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A Complete Course 
in Canning 


Being a thorough exposition of prac- 
tical methods of hermetically sealing 
canned goods, and preserving fruits 
and vegetables. 


By an Expert 
Processor and Chemist 
This work written in plain language, 


easily understood. With its aid all 
processes readily mastered. 


PRICE $5.00 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Order through THE CANNER 


5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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U. S. WEDGE DOVE-TAIL LOCK CORNER 


BOXES 


THE STRONGEST BOX JOINT KNOWN! 
On Tracks \: LARGEST A MOST MODERy p In Center of 


of Following R. &. Canning Belt of 
Systems: Middle West 

















Pennsylvania 
New York Central 
Illinois Central 












Quick Shipments to 
all points 











Can reach any point within 
from 6 to 48 hours from 
our Factory 


Vandalia 
Pan Handle 
Big Four 
C.H. & D. 


Monon 










= Lock Corner, Wire Bound 
and Plain. Set-up or 
Knocked-down 











Indianapolis Southern 
L. E. & W. 








Pine, Poplar, Cottonwood, 
Gum 














From Our 
Saw Mills Located in 
the South and 
West 







Prompt 
Attention Given to 
Your Telephone 
Orders 









INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH 


Sure Enough “There was Something Doing” 
THERE GAN BE ONLY ONE REASON WHY 


a Company sells such an unusually large number of Orders as our Canner 
friends gave us at the Louisville Convention and that reason is MERIT. 
We closed in Four Days contracts to deliver to Canners 1,235,000 Boxes, 
of which over 90 per cent are to be set-up boxes, made with the famous 
U. S. WEDGE DOVE-TAIL LOCK CORNER. 

WE THANK OUR CUSTOMERS and can only advise those 
who have not yet “got in” to DO IT NOW. 

We will SHIP ANY TIME YOU NAME and will try and arrange terms of 
payment to suit you. 

Bear in mind that, when buying of us, you SAVE ALL MIDDLEMEN’S 
PROFIT on lumber and can DEPEND ABSOLUTELY ON BOTH THE 
QUALITY AND DELIVERY of any boxes ordered of us. 


Order now, before prices advance. 


UNITED STATES BOX COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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“CLIPPER ”’ 
PEA 
MACHINERY 


The “Clipper” line of Pea 
Machinery does not include any- 
thing that is not a necessity if 
you consider quality of output 
and economical operation. 


We have Cleaners, Graders, 
Wide Top Rubber Belt Pick- 








ing Tables, Enameled Metal 
Top Picking Tables, Individual 
Picking Tables with raised edge 
rubber belt, Viner Feeders, 







NTRS 
Punkin Cutters, Sub-Graders, Sample 
Graders, etc. 

Our line of Cleaners includes the 
old reliable No. 7, No. 16, No. 
147, No. 69 and the No. 12 
Sample Grader and Cleaner. 

Our system of traveling 
brushes and scrapers on screens 
cannot be equaled for this 
line of work. 


Catalog and Prices 
For the Asking. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. - Saginaw, Michigan 
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is the sealing of bottles and cans and 

the preservation of their contents. 

Whether or not benzoate of soda is to be finally allowed as a preserva- 
tive, you are interested in getting the surest seal for your package goods. 


“Sure Seal” Caps 


e e * e 
make a positively air-tight seal. 
They save your bottles because they entirely eliminate 
the usual spoilage due to breakage under the pressure 
of sealing. The specially-prepared rubber ring pre- 
vents that. 
They save] your goods because they are air-tight. 
¢ Even olives will keep for years under a “SURE SEAL” 
Cap. They save labor because they need only one operator 
(who can seal 30 bottles per minute ). 
Once removed, a “SURE SEAL” Capis readily put 
on again, and fits as tightly as when first applied. 
Here are some of the “SURE SEAL” leaders: 
PROCESS CAP—Has a locking point which can be lifted with 


the point of a knife. This releases the rim, making the cap in- 
stantly and easily removable. Even with the rim off, the cap still 
covers the bottle tightly. There is absolutely nothing else on the 
market like it. 


MUSTARD CAP—Has a layer of white metal which can be cut out with a knife. 
Above this is a cover, swinging on a swivel, which holds, the handle of spoon when 
cover is closed. ‘The most practical mustard cap made. 
TUMBLER CAP—For straight-finished tumblers. Sealed mechanically while the contents are hot, 
and will preserve them indefinitely because of the perfect vacuum created while cooling. Made 
in plain, sanitary lacquered tin or decorated, and gives a very neat appearance to the tumbler. 


CATSUP CAP—A one-piece cap, fitting any crown-finished bottle. Seals entirely under 
lip, and requires no assembling. Allows sterilization at 212 degrees for six hours. Can be 
removed by any bottie opener, or punctured and used as a sprinkler top. 

CAN CAP—Does away with screw cover and threading of screw nozzle. Absolutely air- 
tight, preventing fermentation and evaporation. No closure or cover needed. Easily 
replaced after removed, and the second sealing is equally air-tight. Adapted to 
cans finished with a straight nozzle, or supplied sealed upon a detached noz- 
zle to be soldered to the can after filling. A great improvement over 
any and all other methods of can sealing. 


If you don’t look into “SURE SEAL” 
Caps, we'll both have something to regret! 


TODAY! 
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HE largest recorded number of repre- 
| sentatives of the canning industry and 
the lines allied with it ever in attend- 
ance on any yearly meeting assembled 
at Louisville, Ky., February 1 to 6, 








inclusive, for the second annual convention of the 
National Canners’ Association, the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association and the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. Almost every section of the United States 
was represented. Canada, too, was there in force. 
Even Hawaii sent a delegate, while the preserving 
industry and the wholesale distributers of canners’ 
products were in evidence, deeply interested in the 
deliberations of the manufacturers whose goods 
form a larger percentage of the total volume of 
foods distributed than any other class of manufac- 
tures passing through the regular trade channels. 
The great gathering strikingly evidenced, by an 
attendance little less than two thousand and a ma- 
chinery show of considerably greater magnitude 
than any earlier exhibit of canning appliances, the 
remarkable expansion which has been witnessed in 
a decade in this industry. Ten years ago the at- 
tendance at the annual conventions was small indeed 
compared with the host which assembled “in old 
Kentucky” to deliberate on trade questions, to solve, 
if possible, the problems which confront the craft, 
to pass a few brief hours in profitable discussion, to 
commingle with their fellow-members of the can- 
ning fraternity, and to have impressed upon the 
minds of the more thoughtful among them the 
benefits of organization, the compelling power of 
united action, the uplifting of the moral and 
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ethical standards of the participants, and the gain in practical knowledge, all of which tend to promote the 
healthy growth and prosperity of the business. 

That the convention strengthened the National Association is undoubted. It has outgrown its swad- 
dling clothes. Its prestige has been enhanced. The influence which it will wield in the future will be 
more powerful. The Louisville convention left no doubt that the association is to steadily grow and become 
a potential factor in the affairs of the canners of the United States. 

The programme proved to be exceptional. It was a mine of practical ideas, and those who arranged 
it deserve the thanks of all whose fortunes are linked with the canning industry. The annual addresses 
of the presidents of the several associations, as well as that of National Secretary Frank E. Gorrell, coy- 
ered in detail the progress and accomplishments of their respective organizations during the year and showed 
at once the ability of their authors and their earnestness in the work and devotion to the duties entrusted 
to them. 

Of great value were the addresses of Dr. Wiley, who spoke on a subject which was uppermost in the 
minds of a large majority of packers in attendance, “Tin Plate Used in Making Containers for [ood 
Products,” his treatment of the theme implanting some new ideas in the minds of the packers; of Rufus 
M. Gibbs, of Baltimore, who, in a finished and masterly address, discussed “The Division of Profits,” 
arousing the convention to a high pitch of enthusiastic appreciation of his fine effort; of L. A. Sears, of 
Ohio, whose subject, “Better Standard of Tinplate,” was handled-ably and in a manner showing his thor- 
ough knowledge of the problem; and those of Ralph B. Poli, whose subject was “Modern Tomato Pack- 
ing,” and Frank T. Store, who told of “Peas as They Were Packed Yesterday and Today.” 

Briefly, the most important actions taken by the convention were: 

Reaffirming position of canned goods packers on the pure food question, declaring their unequivocal and unalterable 
opposition to the use of preservatives in any and all forms in canned goods. 

Declaring the desirability of and recommending uniformity of State laws with the national food law, and instructing 
the Legislation Committee to adopt ways and means whereby State food laws may be amended to conform more closely 
with the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

Adoption of a resolution calling upon Congress to formulate a national standard for tinplate, requiring for canned 
goods containers the use of not less than 21/, pounds of pure tin to the base box. 


Calling upon Congress to abolish the import duty on sugar; also instructing the president of the association to appoint 
a committee to urge upon Congress the admission into the United States of tinplate duty free. 

Recommendation that canners memorialize Congress to support the Fulton bill to prevent arbitrary raising of freight 
rates by the railroads. 

Establishment of a Bureau of Publicity to refute false and misleading newspaper reports injurious to the canning 
industry, in order to teach consumers that canned goods are vure, clean, wholesome and economical. 

Appointment of a committee of packers to formulate uniform State standards for tomatoes, five wholesalers and three 
brokers to be added to committee later. 


The convention was notable for its social features and the spirit of friendliness and good-fellowship 
which prevailed. As for Louisville and its citizens, it is enough to say: that, with never-failing courtesy, 
they fully maintained, even added to, the country-wide reputation of their city and State for hospitality of 
a kind and quality genuine, springing straight from the heart of the Kentuckian, and never failing to touch 
that of the stranger standing on Kentucky soil. So we feel sure that all who attended the convention will, 


though without disloyalty to their own States, join in the toast: 
‘*Then Here’s to Old Kentucky’’: 


**Kentucky—not the oldest, nor yet the youngest, not 
the richest nor yet the poorest; not the largest, nor yet the 
least; but take it all in all, for men and women, for flocks and 
herds, for fields and skies, for happy homes and _ loving 


hearts, the best place outside of heaven the good Lord ever 


made, ’? 
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Initial Joint Session 
Tuesday Morning, February 2, 1909. 


HE convention was called to order Tuesday morn- 
ing by Fred W. Keisker, president of the Louis- 
ville Commercial Club, who spoke as follows: As 
president of the Louisville Commercial Club, I 
have the honor and it is my privilege to call to 
order this second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association and allied industries. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you as the first speaker 
this morning a gentleman who, as a wholesale grocer in our 
city, is no doubt very well acquainted and who is known to a 
great many of you, and, I take it, he is likely a purchaser of 
large quantities of your products. Besides this, however, ladies 
and gentlemen, the gentleman whom I shall introduce to you 
occupies the first position in our city and will now extend to 
you the welcome on the part of the city of Louisville—His 
Honor James F.. Grinstead, mayor of the city of Louisville. 








MAYOR GRINSTEAD’S WELCOME. 


Mayor GRINSTEAD: Mr, Chairman, Members of the National 
Canners’ Association, Ladies and Gentlemen—lI assure you that 
it affords me very great pleasure to extend to all of you a 
hearty welcome to the hospitable city of Louisville. Louisville, 
situated as she is only a short distance from the center of 
population of the United States, thinks that she is something 
of a city, and has the distinction of being the largest city of 
the same population in the United States. It affords me 
pleasure on behalf of the distributors of your products, gen- 
tlemen, and on behalf of the consumers of your products, to 
extend to you a hearty welcome to our city and to wish that 
you may have a profitable session, and that you will enjoy your 
visit to Louisville. 

I understand that some of our hotels are crowded, and as 
mayor of the city I have only two places to offer you, but I 
will offer you those if you get in dire distress—that is the 
Home of the Aged and Infirm and our police station, all of 
which are right nice places, and, if you have to, we will take 
eare of you there. But we sincerely hope that we will not 
have to do that, as long as you behave yourselves, anyhow, and 
that I know you will do. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, some of you have never been to 
our fair city before. I hope while you are here you will look 
around and see what we have here. You are now in Jefferson 
county, the county that grows more Irish potatoes than any 
other county in the United States. There is around about us 
a very fertile country, a splendid agricultural country, suitable 
for the growth of all sorts of vegetables and of fruit, too. 
We have the great Ohio river here and we have railroads that 
furnish ample transportation facilities, and we would be glad 
to have some of you large canning establishments come and 
locate with us. Louisville is growing rapidly. We want all 
good people to come in and participate in our wonderful growth 
and prosperity. 

Now, on behalf of the city of Louisville allow me again to 
extend to you a very cordial greeting, and to sincerely wish 
that your stay among us may be pleasant and that your recol- 
lection of us when you go back home will be of the very 
pleasantest kind. (Applause.) 

MR. BURDEN RESPONDS. 


Mr. KEISKER: Ladies and Gentlemen—I now have the honor 
of introducing to you Mr. Henry Burden, 2d, of the Cazenovia 
Canning Company, Cazenovia, N. Y., who will respond to the 
address of welcome of Mayor Grinstead. 

Mr. BurDEN: Your Honor, on behalf of the officers and 
members of the National Canners’ Association I esteem it a 
great pleasure to be permitted to thank you heartily and 
sincerely for your very kind and cordial welcome to the city of 
Louisville. I think that the widespread and well-deserved repu- 
tation of your state and your city for unbounded hospitality 
should make every member of the association particularly 
anxious to attend this convention, even if he never attended any 
other one, and i think that since our arrival here we have all 


appreciated what has been done to render this convention a 
success. The growth of this organization since it was started 
at Buffalo some two years ago has been very rapid, and the 
requirements of caring for the large body of members attend- 
ing these conventions are very onerous. They are for proper 
hotels and proper transportation, and there are many other 
things that have to be considered. All of these fall on the 
shoulders of the executive committee of the canners’ associa- 
tion as well as the reception committee of whatever city may 
be selected as the meeting place. Now, with all of these 
matters in view I think the citizens of Louisville are to be 
congratulated that they have a city eminently fitted to meet all 
of these requirements. One thing that attracts people at this 
season of the year is an opportunity to escape the rigors of the 
northern climate, and I am quite certain that more than a few 
here were strongly drawn towards this city by the attractions 
of a warmer atmosphere than we left at home. 

We understand that the present arrangement of the weather 
is but temporary. But that makes it none the less attractive 





HIS HONOR THE 





MAYOR. 


because the warmth of the welcome we have received has quite 
made up for the lack of warmth in the atmosphere. I hope all 
who are in attendance at this convention will find it is the 
most pleasant one that they have ever attended. There will be 
a very large attendance, which is evidenced by the registration 
that has thus far taken place. I am sure our only wish is that 
the people of Louisville may recall the advent of the National 
Canners’ Association with as much pleasure as the National 
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Canners’ Association will recall the visit they have made to the 
city of Louisville. 


PLEASED AT SELECTION OF LOUISVILLE. 


Mr. Ketsker: ‘Thanking Mr. Burden for his very kind 
expressions of his experience in our city so far, I want on 
behalf of the Commercial Club and all the other commerciai 
organizations of the city of Louisville, the Board of Trade, the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, to emphasize the welcome expressed to you 
by his honor, Mayor Grinstead. 

We are particularly pleased to have you just at this time, 
because, as you remember, about a year ago when we sent a 
committee to Cincinnati to extend to you our invitation it was 
decided that you could not come to Louisville this year. Our 
committee gracefully accepted the situation and made a bid 
and earnest plea for your convention next year. As the gentle- 
men of the committee well know, and others of the association, 
no doubt, the developments of the next few weeks at that time 
brought about quite a change in the condition of affairs, and I 
ean assure you it was with a sense of keenest delight and 
satisfaction that our committee learned of the arrival here of 
your committee to look over the conditions and see if the con- 
veniences for holding your convention here were as our invita- 
tion at Cincinnati had represented to you gentlemen. We were 
much pleased, after your committee had made its investigation, 
to learn from them, and to have had from them repeatedly and 
frequently since then, the assurance that the representations of 
our committee in extending the invitation were not only fully 
met but were in fact exceeded. Now, having missed getting the 
convention in the first place, you can realize it is a source of 
greater satisfaction to have you with us now than had we 
known that you were coming right from the start. 

We are especially pleased that so many ladies accompany the 
gentlemen who attend this convention. It is a somewhat 
unusual condition, I think, because as a rule when the men go 
away, as they claim on business, they prefer to leave their 
wives at home. ‘That this condition does not prevail in the 
canners’ association is a source of much pleasure to us. 

As Kentuckians, it shall be our first duty, of course, to look 
after the comfort and pleasure of our lady guests. We all 
know that it is one of the most delightful human experiences to 
feel that we are the cordially welcomed guests of an appre- 
ciative host. But every true Kentuckian, I want to assure you, 
ladies and gentlemen, takes an even greater delight in taking 
the part of a host when there are ladies among the guests. 

As I said before, your meeting here this year is somewhat 
accidental, and it is a very lucky accident for us to have you 
here with us. We have extended our invitation for next year, 
and I want to say right now that invitation still holds good 
and we hope to have you back with us at that time, notwith- 
standing you are here somewhat unexpectedly on this occasion. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, with your permission, on behalf of 
the local entertainment committee I want to make a few 
announcements: 

Tonight, commencing at shortly after 8 o’clock, or about 
8:30, there will be a reception in the parlors of the Galt House. 
Following this reception there will be an entertainment in the 
large hall just opposite the parlors at the Galt House, and to 
this reception and entertainment all the ladies and gentlemen 
are cordially invited. An auxiliary ladies’ committee has been 
appointed by the reception committee and that committee is 
composed of our better halves, the wives, principally, of the 
members of the reception committee. These ladies will be on 
hand to make the personal acquaintance of our lady guests and 
to look after their pleasure and comfort. 

After the entertainment the ladies, with the members of our 
reception committee, will be requested to adjourn across the 
hall, where refreshments will be served and they can spend a 
pleasant half hour in becoming better acquainted with the 
ladies of the local committee, and during that time the gentle- 
men will have a smoker in the hall in which the entertainment 
has taken place. 

Then, tomorrow, Wednesday afternoon, there will be a 
theater party for the ladies at the Mary Anderson Theater, and 
all the visiting ladies are requested to meet the ladies of the 
reception committee in the parlors of the Seelbach Hotel 
promptly at 1:30 o’clock. The local reception committee will 
take charge of the ladies and entertain them at the theater, 
and after the theatrical performance the ladies will be escorted 
back to the Seelbach Hotel, where refreshments will be served. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Burden has commented on 
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our present peculiar weather conditions just at present. We 
don’t like to talk much about it, as it has interfered somewhat 
with our arrangements; but, weather permitting, on Thursday 
afternoon an automobile ride will be arranged for by the 
committee for the ladies. You will notice that most of these 
features are for the ladies. While these are going on the gentle- 
men are supposed to be attending to business. (Laughter.) 

Now, while the program will be carried out, it is the earnest 
desire and wish of every member of the local entertainment 
committee to get personally acquainted with every member in 
attendance at this convention, and if that arrangement is ear- 
ried out, and we assist one ancther by laying aside unreason- 
able conventionalities, we shall all have a good time and enjoy 
ourselves more thoroughly. 

i now have the honor of presenting to you the next speaker, 
who needs no introduction to a canners’ convention. By reputa- 
tion, “The Sweet Singer,” and we all, ladies and gentlemen, 
who dont’ know it from our own experience, hope to get that 
experience, so that we can be able to testify to it before the 
gentleman leaves Louisville. He is now the mayor of Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., and very likely to be mayor again, I understand, at 
double the salary he is now receiving. By choice of many 
friends, he is to preside over the deliberations of this conven- 
tion. I have the honor to introduce the president of the 
National Canners’ Association, Mr. Charles 8. Crary. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
My voice is hardly equal to the occasion in one line. I am 
not going to sing, and if I speak too loud, I wish you would 
call me down. I am a little strong in voice this morning. I 
may plead guilty to a few of the indictments that have been 
handed to me by the president of the local association. Some 
of them bring me more or less distinction. At a recent gather- 
ing with a few friends who knew me best, I was introduced as 
the mayor of Hoopeston and my salary was announced, and, it 
having gone out as public information, I do not object to 
saying that it was fifty cents a year, and Mr. W. J. Calhoun, 
of Chicago, who made the introductory remarks, was pleased 
to say that Hoopeston, at any rate, had the unique distinction 
of being the only city in Illinois that paid its mayor all that 
he was worth. I am not sure that Louisville, Ky., could say 
as much. You have a mayor who is certainly a booster and 
he dwells on the strong points of Louisville. .One of the things 
that interested me particularly was his statement that Louisville 
is the largest city of its size in the United States. 

MAyor GRINSTEAD: Of its population. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: The largest city of its population in the 
United States. I will accept the correction, but it doesn’t 
interfere with the solution. The only way that I can figure it is 
that everybody here is so swelled up on himself that it makes 
the town unusually large, and I think they have good reason 
to be. And another thing that interested me, and I think will 
interest the machinery men, particularly—(I don’t know that 
the canners are particularly interested in the over-production 
vf aleohol)—but the machinery men and brokers, I know, are 
good patrons, and that was the production of potatoes in 
Jefferson county. You can all understand why that has been 
so encouraged and why they have done so much to make that 
one of the products of this country, because of recent dis- 
coveries of the properties of potatoes as producers of alcohol. 
They will drop the corn business just as soon as they find out 
how good the potato is to make alcohol from. 

Now, as to the hospitality of Kentucky—I had not intended 
to say anything but what I had written down, so that you could 
not charge me with something I had not said, but I cannot help 
but touch upon these things, because I know the hospitality all 
comes from the heart. The hospitality of the country seems to 
revert back a long ways to the time when the Indians weleomed 
us with the tomahawk, and from personal observation during 
the last forty-eight hours I find it is a mistaken idea that the 
Indians have all been driven back to the reservations. There 
are some here yet, but they’re good Indians, and they don’t 
have to be dead in this town to be good Indians. 

The frequent references to the entertainments to the ladies 
leads me to think there is a reason for their presence, although 
the president of the local committee does not seem to understand 
just what the reason is; but after listening to the announce- 
ments of numerous entertainments to be offered to the ladies I 
think he will conclude that the reason the ladies are always here 
and always follow the canners is that the canners are good 
things and a lady knows a good thing when she sees it. 

I want to thank the members who came in this morning and 
assisted so greatly with their patience in the congestion 
attendant upon the registration we had downstairs. We thought 
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we were provided with ample facilities, and that the secretary 
had equipped himself to handle it quickly and promptly, and 
while he was taking care of them at the rate of thirty a minute, 
which is pretty fast, unless they were pretty long minutes, | 
want to thank you for your patience in putting up with affairs 
as you found them; and, also, we appreciate the new member- 
ship added to the list down there, and we hope there will be 
more before we leave here at the end of the week. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Qn this second anniversary of the birth of the National Canners’ 
Association, there is net much to report in the matter of distinct 
accomplishment, but a great deal to hope for in the way of pos- 
sibilities. ? ; 

The administration has striven hard to create that interest in 
the affairs of the National Canners’ Association that would make 
for the accomplishment of real good to the canned goods indus- 
try, and the multitude of reasons for the existence of an associa- 
tion of this kind are so manifest as to place the question beyond 
discussion. 

It must seem clear to every one of you that in the accomplish- 
ment of any important purpose and in the pursuit of important 
projects, it is first necessary to secure individual service to per- 
torm those details so essential to the success of any given work. 
The secretary which this association has been so fortunate to enlist 
in its service is a man who is evidently qualified both by ability 
and experience to carry out in detail the purposes of the associa- 
tion. His services since our organization has been of a kind that 
inspires the complete confidence of those to whom it falls the 
duty to intrust him with responsibilities. 

One of the apparent special functions of the association is con- 
ceded to be the establishment of a bureau of statistics, and this 
work has been accomplished the past year in a measure far beyond 
the most sanguine hopes of our most enthusiastic members. 

The group of statistics compiled and presented to the members, 
covering last year’s pack of the three principal lines of vegetables 
(corn, peas and tomatoes), is considered by all who are conversant 
with the situation to be the most authentic compilation ever ac- 
complished. ‘This work would have been impossible except for 
the loyal support of the American Grocer, THE CANNER AND DRIED 
Fruir Packer, both of which publications have in the past 
directed their efforts along the same line; and, in addition to the 
valuable service received trom the data which they furnished, the 
efforts of this organization were largely augmented by the constant 
and loyal support of the National Canner, The Baitimore Trade, 
The New York Commercial, and, in fact, all of the trade papers. 

This shows that these trade papers, which are so easily in touch 
with the needs of the canning industry, hold themselves in readi- 
ness at all times to support in every possible way all work that 
is directed along lines that will help organization which they know 
is a benefit to the industry. This establishment of a bureau of 
statistics in our organization work is only a step and only one of 
the many things that may yet be accomplished. 

Those of you who take the pains to keep posted are aware of 
the unjust attacks that have been made, partly through ignorance 
and partly through motive, against the canned goods industry the 
last few years. This winter no less than forty-two state legisla- 
tures are holding sessions, and a great many of them are acting 
on what they call “pure food legislation,” and, in the main, entire- 
ly without that technical knowledge in regard to the packing of 
canned goods that is so essential to the enactment of fair and 
consistent pure food laws. 

The necessity for identical uniformity between national and 
state pure food laws is apparent to all of us, and, disclaiming 
any disposition to offer a public indictment of that small percent- 
age of legislators who hold themselves in readiness to act on a 
question of this kind because pure food legislation has come to be 
a sort of a fad, it does seem that there is much technical legisla- 
tion attempted and really enacted along this line that seems to 
serve no other purpose than to impress the public with the fact 
that the legislators are the self-constituted saviors that are to 
stand between the public and an imaginary horde of unscrupulous 
packers whom these lawmakers would have the public believe are 
determined to manufacture and sell impure products. 

They evidently do not know or else refuse to believe that it is 
just as cheap, just as easy, and a good deal more satisfactory and 
profitable to manufacture pure and high grade products and the 
packers are doing their best to accomplish this very thing. 

The packing of canned goods is an advanced step in economics 
and brings to the people the advantage of an excellent preserva- 
tion of fresh goods in all seasons. By this method we are enabled 
to provide ourselves in seasons of plenty against those of insuf- 
ficient supply that are almost sure to follow. ‘The public has been 
prejudiced in the past by the attacks of self-styied food experts, 
and while yet congratulating ourselves within the past year of 
having gotten rid of a good deal of this wholesale condemnation, 
we occasionally find the publication of an article such as appeared 
in a recent print of a New York Sunday paper which carried the 
following caption in heavily leaded type: 

“88 PER CENT CANNED GOODS ARE POISONED.” “The 
edict will soon go forth against the further use of benzoate of soda 
as a@ preservative. This drug is the most favored of preservatives 
and is used in virtually everything that is canned or preserved. 
It is particularly conspicuous in pickles, catsups, and canned fruit, 
but it appears also in canned vegetables and about 80 per cent 
of the other factory made goods.” 

Such a wholesale indictment of the canned goods industry should 
not go unnoticed and when we know that articles of this kind have 
as a basis for their publication the public utterances of men who 
are prominently identified with state and national pure food legis- 
lation, it is time that this association and its allies interest them- 
selves in the sayings of these people and do something to brand 
these falsehoods with the proper name. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association have a splendid or- 
ganization, and back it with enough money to carry out its pur- 
poses. They pay for the ability with which to accomplish the 


things they want done, and they are knocking at the door of the 
Canners’ association asking for an opportunity to help us do 
so many of the things that are essential to the success of the 
canning industry. They are not doing this from philanthropic 
motives, but because they appreciate the importance of this in- 
dustry and that it has become an enormous tactor in the yolume 
of goods which they distribute. 

A few years ago there was an effort made to establish a pure 
food bureau, which the canners in the country were invited to 
join and participate in the benefits that might accrue from the 
exploitation of a pure food trade-mark or brand which would iden- 
tify the products of the members of that bureau and which, when 
properly exploited and advertised, many of us felt would have done 
much to offset the adverse criticism which was then being and 
has ever since been so persistently offered the public. The time 
is too short to go into this matter further and it will be handled 
specifically later in this convention, but it seems that it ought to 
be made a part of the work of this association in the future. 

Another thing that would seem to interest us on this very line 
and do much for the betterment of conditions, especially in the 
packing of fruits and vegetables that contain much acid, is a 
movement for better tinplates. The makers of packers’ cans are 
very naturally wholly indifferent to the kind of plates that are 
used and I have no doubt would be glad to furnish the packer with 
black plates if he preferred them, or, on the other hand, for the 
difference in price would be glad to give him plates coated as 
heavily with tin as he might want. 

It seems a little unfortunate that when the national pure food 
law was adjusting itself to its final place we could not have had 
some ruling specifying a heavier tinned plate than that which is 
now being used as the standard for packers’ cans. Without going 
into the reasons which prevented this action at the time, I believe 
that now, with the proper indorsement of this convention, a resolu- 
tion asking the Department of Agriculture to give us a ruling re- 
quiring the can makers to use heavier coated plates in the manu- 
tacture of packers’ cans would not be without effect. 

The contention will be made that heavier plates means greater 
cost for cans and a consequent reduction in the packers’ profit. 
Let us not be blinded to the true situation as to this. Take the 
tariff off of tinplate and this will save you approximately $2.50 
per thousand on No. 2 cans and $4 per thousand on No. 3 cans, 
and you can then have your plates .better coated and leave you a 
handsome profit in the operation besides. 

The tinplate mills of this country have been producing and will 
continue to produce plates cheaper than any country in the world. 
Ours is the industry that furnishes them with the bulk of their 
business. Is there any reason why the canning industry, which 
employs vastly more labor and which is manifestly and logically 
of vastly more importance than any subsidiary interest which it 
supports, should pay tribute of millions of doilars in addition to 
regular manufacturing profits on this line of supplies? 

We are to have this particular matter handled as a specialty at 
a later date on the program during this convention, and I sin- 
cerely hope that those interested will be present when Mr. Sears 
presents his paper on this subject so that we may have a thorough 
and intelligent discussion of it. 

If any of you think that there is any lack of reasons for a na- 
tional canners’ association and that there is any limit to what 
might be accomplished through thorough organization, 1 would 
like to have you spend a day with me and go through some of the 
correspondence that comes up along the lines of suggestive work 
and effort, and a great deal of it from those who are not mem- 
bers of the association but who find time to suggest what the 
association ought to do. 

I am going to touch upon one or two of these subjects. The 
first probably would not be especially popular with our wholesale 
grocer friends, and that is the question of cash discount. The 
packer pays cash for his cans and raw material. Is there any 
good reason why he should not and could not just as well sell 
his goods for net cash? When the industry was in its early stages 
and it was necessary for the manufacturer of canned goods to 
seek the distribution of an article about the merits of which the 
consumer knew nothing, then there would seem to have been suffi- 
cient reason to allow the terms of sixty days to the jobber so he 
might in turn have an opportunity to distribute them through his 
retailer to the consumer and know whether or not the goods were 
standing the test of time. ‘The experimental stage is now past 
and it would seem that there is no good argument for exacting a 
discount of 14% per cent any more than there would be in asking 
for a discount of 5 or 10 per cent. Let the terms be net cash on 
delivery, whether that delivery be f. 0. b. factory or f. o. b. buyer’s 
city. 

There are other practices of the trade that certainly need cor- 
rection, and as no rules could be made to apply governing some of 
these matters, it is quite probable that a good strong light of pub- 
licity thrown on would do much to correct them. 

I have in mind a case of a jobber buying a certain quantity of 
a standard article of canned vegetables with the usual guarantee 
and terms, and then later, with the consent of the seller, the 
clause “subject to buyer’s approval of samples when packed” was 
added to the contract. Samples of the goods were submitted, and, 
while admittedly good standard and meeting the guarantee of 
quality in every way, the buyer rejected the goods, and when 
pressed claimed that he had enly exercised his rights in the mat- 
ter, which were that he could approve or not approve the samples 


_ submitted. 


The seller, having packed the goods of a quality fully equal to 
the demands of the contract, naturally felt that there could be 
no just reason for the refusal! on the buyer's part to take them. 
Then comes the remarkable statement of this buyer to the effect 
that for many years it has been his practice to place as many as 
three or four orders with different packers at the same time, when 
he knew the quantity covered by one order was all he would need, 
making all orders subject to approval of samples, and then give 
the business to the best man. In case of a declining market it 
would clearly be “exercising his right,” as he called it, in re- 
jecting all. In the event of an advancing market he would prob 
ably favor all of the packers with his patronage. 

This is a wicked practice, and the packers and wholesale grocers 
ought to do all they can to discountenance it. 
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No packer should make a stipulation in his contract that will 
allow the buyer to reject the goods on his own motion and without 
valid reason. ‘ ; 

It means that the buyer has a “call” on your goods if the price 
goes up, and if the prices decline they are yours. In years of 
heavy production the rejections from this practice would add ma- 
terially to the load the market would have to carry. “ 

Disagreement as to what constitutes standards in quality has 
often occasioned troublesome annoyances and losses to the trade. 
It has been suggested that it might be possible to establish a fixed 
grade of quality, but after all the standard of quality is much like 
the contract question and is one in which the personality of the 
packer enters largely. ‘ ; ’ 

The wholesale grocer has established his relations and placed 
his business with a certain packer who he feels can produce and 
deliver products of a very satisfactory quality, and while he buys 
from that packer various quantities of so-called standard goods, 
there are neither rulings nor specifications by which these stand- 
ards are established. We talk about standard Western corn and 
standard Eastern corn, standard Indiana tomatoes, Baltimore 
standards, etc., while as a matter of fact there are no established 
standards, and the exigency of the occasion and season have very 
much to do with the acceptance or rejection of the goods when 
delivery is tendered. 

Indeed, I have positive knowledge of one instance where a West- 
ern jobber on a declining market rejected a particular lot of corn 
which had been sold to him as standard on the complaint that the 
quality was too good. His explanation was that to put corn of 
that quality out under his standard label would embarrass him in 
would the 


future business, because his trade naturally expect 

future quality of the goods to be up to the new high standard 

established. ; niet: : ; 
While the National Canners’ Association has no direct relation 


to the Canners’ Exchange, it is through the close business and 
social affiliations of the National Canners’ Association that the 
growth and development of this most excellent plan of inter-insur- 
ance has been made possible. The growth of the inter-insurance 
at the Canners’ Exchange has been steady and substantial and 
there is no better insurance offered and none so cheap, because all 
profits are returned to the subscribers, who are the insured. 

The matter of providing an arbitration committee has been dis- 
cussed volubly, and the necessity for such a committee is argued 
because of the frequent disputes between buyer and seller as to 
what constitutes standards. Some of the state associations, 
notably Ohio and Indiana, have taken definite steps in the estab- 
lishment of standards on corn and tomatoes, and while there is a 
diversion of opinion as to the practicability of such work by the 
National Canners’ Association, it is certainly apparent that all 
efforts along the line of elimination of differences between buyer 
and seller are good and should be encouraged. 

It is only through organized effort that we can work for the ad- 
vanced interests of the canning industry. The business seems 
practically at a standstill and instead of an increased consump- 
tion of canned goods for the past few years we are, indeed, con- 
fronted with the question of keeping our trade up to its present 
proportions. ‘This is not as it should be. Practically all other 
industrial lines look forward logically to an increasing volume of 
business consistent with the steadily increasing population and 
wealth of the country. We might as well face the issue as we 
find it, and unless we can reinstate ourselves in the confidence of 
the consuming public and convince them that our goods are what 
the label says they are we may not look for a healthy revival of 
business and for that deserved prosperity to which such a com- 
mendable and deservedly successful business is entitled. 

Packers of canned vegetables and fruits are really great public 
benefactors, and they provide the consumer with those delicacies 
out of season and make possible the enjoyment in years of scant 
supply of all the essential elements of the garden from the pre- 
ceding season of plenty. 

The public knows this, but through the instrumentality of the 
ruthless hand of ignorance and the desire of misguided minds to 
seek newspaper notoriety they have put all canned goods into one 
class, and that’s the bad class, and it remains for you alone to 
reinstate yourselves in public favor. This can be done by your 
steady adherence to the packing of quality, honest labeling, and 
then active and well-organized publicity. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Now, the real chairman of the occasion 
having given up his job, it is my pleasure to introduce Mr. 
Edward M. Lang, Jr., the president of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association. 


PRESIDENT LANG’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—When making up the 
convention programme Secretary Gorrell wrote me that he had 
discovered the startling fact that someone was “dozing at the 
switch,” and that the Eastern delegates’ special train over the 
Baltimore & Ohio, as first announced, was scheduled to arrive at 
Union station, Louisville, at the very moment when the president 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association was expected 
to hold these delegates spellbound from this platform; but it seems 
— — secretary flagged the train before it reached the fatal 
switch. 

I have always held a very high opinion of the secretary’s good 
intentions, but I think he would have added greatly to his popu- 
larity in this instance if that particular item of the programme 
relating to my address had been scheduled to take place before 
the arrival of any of the convention trains—specials, partial spe- 
cials or unofficial specials—and thus spared you this painful ex- 
perience. 

However, I think it is generally conceded that the National Can- 
ners’ Association like “promoters who promote,” “want what they 
want when they want it,” if they don’t always get what they ex- 
pect to get when they get it, and as they have expected me to 
make a noise like a “promoter” this morning, I will endeavor to 
vent the can. 

The history of the introduction of machinery is almost as fa- 
miliar as the various popular brands of pure food in tin cans. It 
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is certain that the use of tools was the first step out of barbarism: 
that with their help a very high degree of civilization was at- 
tained, including the lost art of producing heavily coated tinplate, 
long before machinery reached that predominant position which is 
the distinctive note of modern society. While tools were a chief 
cause of social progress, they did not influence the condition of 
the various classes. Machinery, on the other hand, has extended 
its effects over the distribution of power and of the returns of 
production between the different classes of producers. 

The efficacy and extensive use of machinery are due to the 
adaptation of abundant sources of power, such as steam, electric- 
ity, gas, water, etc.—and I must not fail to mention the power of 
the trusts. In view of such tremendous auxiliary forces thus co- 
operating with man, what wonder that his mastery over nature has 
become so marvelous? 

There is no doubt that the machine has rendered production 
more rapid and more abundant, hence cheaper; and while it does 
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not always give personal character, delicate finish or the artistic 
stamp to its labor, it has an infinite force, an incomparable rapid- 
ity and a precision that the human eye and hand rarely attain. 

The improvement of machinery and the growing power of in 
dustrial establishments have diminished the price of goods, and 
this is one of the most laudable forward movements of the times. 
The laboring classes do not always share this optimism, but often 
reproach the machine as an enemy to their best interests; yet the 
reduction in the price of goods is advantageous to wage earners 
as consumers as well as to others. It is almost a paradox, and 
still a truth, that machines bring about a much larger employ- 
ment and improvement, not only because they increase production 
but because they open up new a thus multiplying the 
ehances of employment and incidentally the consumption of prod- 
acts. 

There are more patents applied for and granted in this country 
than in any other; while these patents are not all for inventions 
which originate in the United States, it shows the demand and 
tendency of the times toward mechanical processes, as well as the 
progressive spirit of many minds. The “heroic theory” of inven- 
tion, that an idea flashing from the brain of a single genius effects 
immediate revolution in a trade, is often dispelled by a knowledge 
of its actual history. Most inventions are not the product of the 
effort or ability of one mind, but the accumulation of successive 
discoveries, and in many cases the superior survivor of many simi- 
lar attempts. Necessity may be the mother of invention, but often 
the pressure of industrial circumstances directs the intelligence of 
many minds towards the mastery of some single achievement or 
central point of difficulty, and the common knowledge of the age 
induces many to reach similar solutions. ‘That solution, however, 
which is the best adapted to the conditions grasps the ‘“forelock 
of happy chance” and comes out victorious. 

The importance of machinery to the canning industry is too 
well known to require extended comment at a meeting of this kind. 
Every canner is alive to the fact that the day has arrived when 
machines are no longer optional; they are compulsory. The better 
informed hasten to adopt them in order to make more profit; the 
tardy ones are forced to yy them in order to remain in busi- 
ness. No doubt it may be disagreeable at times for a man to have 
a large amount of money invested in his plant, and it is painful 
at the end of a few years to see this machinery out of date and 
the capital sacrificed; but if this machinery is out of date it is 
because better results are obtained with improved machinery, and 
a necessity for change is proof of rapid progress. 

A cautious manufacturer calculates among his general cost of 
manufacture the usage of a machine for a brief period; and if he 
has calculated properly he does not worry about a machine being 
placed in the scrap pile. It has served its day and generation. 
Neither does the progressive manufacturer hesitate to abandon 
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which he has already installed at a considerable ex- 
pense when he is convinced of the superiority of a new process 
for accomplishing quicker or more satisfactory results. His trained 
judgment makes it clear to him that the advantages of reducea 
cost and improved output will in a short time more than com- 
pensate the additional investment. 3 y 

Here as we rally together under one roof today an opportunity 
is afforded every canner to investigate and select the most up-to- 
date ideas, methods, processes and principles pertaining to the art 
of canning. ‘This is one of the chief objects of these gatherings, 
which at the same time cement our allied interests together into 
one great common cause—-a fact as well known to every canner 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific as Kentucky's hospitality. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: We consider the broker’s end of this 
business as the bond which unites the jobber and the packer, 
and just as essential as the machinery end. The broker works 
rather in the capacity of a hinge; he keeps the door from 
falling down and keeps things working smoothly. As the head 
of that association, 1 have the honor to introduce Mr. Walter 
A. Frost, of Chicago. 


machinery 


PRESIDENT FROST’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I want to add my thanks 
on behalf of the Canned Good and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Associa- 
tion to the people of Louisville for their very cordial welcome to 
their city. 

Ever since the first joint convention of the various canners’ as- 
sociations of the country the interest in these meetings has steadily 
increased, and it is impossible to correctly estimate the value of 
them to the canning industry of the country. ‘The bringing to- 
gether of the people engaged in any industry for a free exchange 
of ideas, and the putting before them in concrete form of informa- 
tion as to the rules and methods of business conduct existing, and 
proposed changes, must result in great good to that industry. In 
addition to this the canners in convention have had put before 
them all the new mechanical appliances, demonstrated in a prac- 
cical way, enabling them to keep pace with the new machinery and 
new methods at a comparatively small expenditure of time and 
money. 

The convention of yesterday has grown into the convention of 
today only by hard, persistent work of comparatively few men, 
and they are to be congratulated upon the success of their efforts. 
While much has been accomplished, the work has only been started. 
The engine has been built and needs only the power to make it of 
great effectiveness. 

The value of organized effort is too clearly apparent to everyone 
to need comment. Organized effort means the earnest, honest, 
united support of all engaged in the industry represented by the 
organization. Only in this way can definite results be obtained. 

The National Canners’ Association—and what I say of it applies 
to all other associations in a greater or less degree—has only been 
put on its present basis by careful thought and hard work on the 
part of its officers. But to bring forth the results that will benefit 
every canner it needs and must have the support of every one of 
you. 1 mean not only the moral support but the financial sup- 
port. ‘The benefits that can be obtained by such support are well 
demonstrated by the results that have crowned the efforts of the 
officers of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Your officers are 
equally efficient and could show substantial benefits to the canners 
of the country if they had equal support. 

A closer union and a better understanding between the canners’ 
and brokers’ associations represented in this convention and the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association is very much needed. ‘There are 
many evils now existing that can be corrected by joint action, and 
I believe that when these conditions are fully understood by alla 
fair solution to any question that arises will be found and adopted. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Association, while one of the youngest 
organizations of any interested in the canned goods business, is 
the best equipped; and having the almost united moral and a 
liberal financial support from its members, its officers have been 
able to bring sufficient pressure to bear to obtain such changes as 
they desired. In all matters concerning the marketing of canned 
goods that need adjusting I believe it is the disposition of the 
jobber to be perfectly fair, but naturally he looks at the question 
from his standpoint and is at times inclined to ask concessions that 
are not fair to the canners and brokers. In order that the canners 
and brokers may be fully protected you should be equally as well 
organized and give your officers the backing necessary to enable 
them to maintain their position. 

Would you expect a canner to succeed who had formed a com- 
pany to start a cannery, held a meeting and elected officers, if the 
subscribers should then say: “Now, we have organized and elected 
officers, and as soon as the officers show us some financial results 
we will pay for our stock and give them our support?’ No! And 
yet this is what many of you canners—yes, and brokers—are ask- 
ing of your officers. Many of you who are members and pay your 
dues, still do not give them your active support, and it is that 
actual support that is essential to their success. 

Every canner in this country should be an active member of the 
National association. He should give it his honest support and 
faithfully live up to the rules that are adopted by it. In union 
there is strenth-——strength to resist unfair demands and to enforce 
fair treament. And, gentlemen, concerted action was never more 
needed in the canned good business than at the present time. 

What an advantage it would be to the canner if accurate reports 
of crop conditions, stocks on hand, reports of markets, prospects 
and trade conditions could be put in their hands at regular inter- 
vals, through some agency with only the canners’ interest in 
view—if he could be carefully informed of proposed changes in 
existing laws and in business conduct. This can only be brought 


about through a strong association, with sufficient means at its 
command to collect these statistics and put them in proper form 
for individual use. 

One question that demands immediate attention is that of arbi- 
tration, and I hope this convention will take some decided action 


along this line. A plan has been adopted in New York City that 
has been tried out and gives satisfaction. I would recommend the 
adoption of this or a similar plan in all the principal cities of the 
country. I would, however, like to see one change in the plan, | 
would change the fee, to be paid by the loser, from $5 to $15 for 
each arbitrator—making the cost sufficiently large to prevent prin- 
cipals with weak cases submitting them to arbitration, in the hope 
that some technicality will allow them to reject or to force 
delivery. Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Juhring, of New York, in- 
formed me that one clause in the arbitration agreement, adopted 
in that city, makes the finding of an arbitration a practical judg- 
ment in any court in New York; if I am correct in my under- 
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standing, this clause should be incorporated in all arbitration 
agreements. Many times disputes arise, making arbitration neces- 


sary, that could be avoided if the canner and broker would use 
more care in drawing their contracts, and the buyer take care that 
all stipulations are incorporated in the contract. If a dispute 
arises the arbitrators can only take cognizance of conditions and 
terms actually expressed in the contract. Conversational and even 
written conditions of sale preceding the signing of contract are 
of no value, unless embodied in the contract. 

The authorities at Washington will before long take up the 
question of establishing standards of all canned goods, and a 
special committee should be appointed to see that the interests of 
the canners and others affected are properly looked after. I 
believe that this committee should be a joint one, composed of 
canners, buyers and brokers, who should carefully consider the 
question and be ready to go before the committee appointed by the 
government prepared to meet all questions necessary to protect 
their joint interests. 

The establishing of standards is only one of the vital questions 
that will come up before long, and you, gentlemen, will do well to 
take immediate and effective steps to provide a lock for your stable 
door before your horses are stolen. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: We were a little late in getting started, 
and we will drop the secretary’s report and the reports of the 
committee until this afternoon. I want to call your attention 
particularly to two papers which we will have this afternoon. 
We are going to have two subjects very ably presented by men 
who are best qualified along their lines to handling them. Mr. 
Gerald Pierce, the editor of the National Food Magazine, will 
speak on “Canned Goods Advertising.” He will take up the 
question of canned goods advertising from an advertising man’s 
standpoint and from the standpoint of one who has had expe- 
rience in newspaper work. It has been his life work and he 
is very familiar with it. 

Mr. Sears will speak on “Better Standard of Tin Plate.” 
He has made that work his life study as auxiliary to his can- 
ning business, and we will have a very interesting session this 
afternoon, and I know you will be amply repaid if you will be 
here with us at 2 o’clock and remain with us during the after- 
noon session. You are now adjourned until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

Whereupon the convention took a recess until 2 p. m. 
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Second Session 
Tuesday Afternoon, February 2, 1909. 


HE convention was called to order by President 
Crary, wielding a water glass as a gavel. He 
said: ‘‘I use this glass as a gavel. That is 
about the only use they have for a water glass 
in Louisville.’’ The president of the Ohio State 
Canners’ Association has asked me to announce 
that the Ohio headquarters are in Rooms 231 
and 233 at the Louisville Hotel, and that there will be a 
special meeting of that organization tomorrow (Wednesday ) 
evening at 7 o’clock in those rooms. All members of the Ohio 
association will please take notice. 

In touching upon a subject that seems to be of particular 
interest, somehow we stumble every time we come to an im- 
portant one, because we have not, in our weak way, as yet 
found out the proper way of handling it. We have ideas in 
our heads that we try to work out and we spend three or four 
days each year at our conventions talking among ourselves over 
them, for hours, and then go home and dream about them and 
bring them up again in another year. But we do feel that we 
are accomplishing a little on these particular lines. One of 
them is publicity; we have talked many hours about it and 
featured it at the annual meetings for the last three or four 
years. It is conceded that publicity, general publicity, however 
it is obtained, whether it is through newspapers, magazines, 
bill-boards, street cars or from mouth to mouth advertising— 
whatever the operation is—is good; and it is a means of 
establishing a franchise in the public mind that must be of 
value along any line of selling. 

Now, that is particularly applicable to canned goods. The 
question is to work out some definite line of procedure, and as 
1 say, all these general discussions which are engaged in from 
time to time, at the different conventions, state and national, 
are bound, it seems to me, in the end to bring us around to the 
starting point where we shall have some regular work, some 
definite action started. 

We are particularly fortunate in having with us this after- 
noon a man to present this subject and discuss it from a 
technical and professional standpoint, and it gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Gerald Pierce, of Chicago. 








MR. PIERCE SPEAKS ON ADVERTISING CANNED GOODS. 


The first time I ever met your honored president I had a very 
pleasant dinner with him at the Chicago Athletic Club, and the 
next morning when I was coming down Michigan avenue, who 
should come across the street from the old postoflice but Charles 
S. Crary. He said, ‘“‘“Good morning, Pierce.” I said, ‘“‘“Good morn- 
ing, Crary.” “Crary, Crary—that’s may name. Wait, I'll go back 
and get my mail.” It was probably with the same absent-minded- 
ness that he invited me down here to address you on “Canned 
Goods Advertising.” 

Anyhow, since that invitation was given me I have felt like the 
old fellow that was met on the road by his neighbor, who ad- 
dressed him: “Where are you going, Si?’ ‘Why, Rube, I’m going 
down te Canajoharie to get drunk and, gee, how I dread it!” 

I have been in the advertising business for a long time and have 
had occasion to prepare many advertisements and have noted many 
great successes as a result of advertising. I réceived the first copy 
that was ever given out to a newspaper for the advertising of a 
company that has grown until today its trade-mark is worth mil- 
lions and the annual profits are something like $400,000 a year, 
yet at the time the first advertising was placed I could have had 
a half interest for a song. My observation has been that honest 
advertising based on honest goods always pays the best dividends. 

I hope that you have none among you but whose products will 
stand the test of quality and who would scorn to place on the 
market a slack can or a watery contents. I do not believe that 
any one of you packers should put up more than one brand of 
goods. You may challenge this statement from-a selling stand- 
point, as I understand many of you go into a city and give one 
grocer the exclusive right to handle one brand and another grocer 
exclusive right to handle another brand, but why not make all 
grocers handle the same brand and your brand? If you put up 
different qualities of goods, put them up under the label, firsts, 
seconds and thirds, so that a grocer cannot say this is the Rose 
brand made by Jones & Co., and it is just as good as the Gold 
Seal brand made by the same company. The name of the manu- 
facturer will then carry weight—the identification will be with 
the brand—so as not to fool the consumer, it should be Rose 
Brand First, which would be the highest quality and Rose Brand 
Seconds, the second quality, and Rose Brand Thirds, the last 
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quality, and then the retail price of each quality should be set by 
you, not the vendor. 

When the manufacturer buys his products from the producer, he 
has no difficulty in distinguishing the different qualities; he buys 
on the system of grades firsts, seconds, thirds, etc. Then why not 
sell these products to the consumer as firsts, seconds and thirds? 
As it is, however, they all go to the consumer as “firsts,” and he 
has little chance of distinguishing one from the other, except as 
price may fix quality, especially if he believe the wording of the 
labels and the advertisements which so loudly proclaim the excel- 
lency of them all. 


Not long ago a very reputable wholesale grocery house in 
Chicago had an ideal factory in the state of New York—it called 





attention to the class of products handled, the sanitary arrange- 
ments and cleanly safeguards, etc. But the same wholesale gro- 
cery house had in Chicago a factory that was a dumping ground 
for anything that could be purchased cheap and with the use of 
chemical preservatives made into a presentable product. Some of 
these goods were placed on the market under the name of the 
house, the same as the goods from the New York state factory, 
but many of them were placed under the names of fictitious cor- 
porations, companies and firms. The national food law has dis- 
couraged this practice, but soinepody today is buying the spoiled 
vegetables and somebody is buying the spoiled fruits and some- 
body is buying the rotten eggs and selling them to the consumer 
as food products. You know it and I know it. ‘Their names will 
be published some day and the publication that does so will be 
ealled a muckraking publication. 

Probably one of the most flagrant impositions on the people was 
when a man in California put up pumpkins with hayseed and 
strawberry flavoring and sold the product for strawberry jam. 
He at least did not use unwholesome products as did an unprinci- 
pled individual on the west side of Chicago who bought up dead 
horses, smoked the meat and sold it as chipped beef, in very 
handsome little packages tied with pink and blue ribbons. i 

Since our magazine was started twelve years ago, state food 
officers have been organized and a great food war has been waged, 
magazine articles and books have been written verifying our state- 





GERALD PIERCE, Chicago, Ill. 


ments of food conditions, the national food law has been enacted 
and papers all over this country have heralded the name of my 
brother, Paul Pierce, as being a pioneer worker in the vineyard of 
pure foods. : 
_ The national food law was a great step in advance and now it 
is being more or less enforced, but the National Food Magazine is 
continuing its fight for amendments that will improve this law 
and for its stricter enforcement, and we are going to win. We 
are going to win because we are right and no man need ever fear 
the right. Efficient food laws and their strict enforcement mean 
pure food for everybody. 

You and I may be able to buy uncontaminated foods for our 
children, that will not dwarf their stature or injure their comsti- 
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tutions, but think of the millions who have no selection but must 
take the foods that are forced upon them. We have as yet accom- 
plished little, when thought is given to the great volume of work 
yet to do, but your children and their children’s children will bless 
the day of those who started the crusade and enlisted in the cause 
for the wholesomeness and purity of food products. 

Men, however, are peculiar. Most of us seldom give heed to the 
golden rule and none of us conscientiously follow the ten com- 
mandments. I do not believe that it is right for any man to 
judge or even criticise any other man until he has before him all 
contribute to the action to be condemned—we cer- 
tainly should all be fair and thoughtful of the interests of our 
fellow beings. A canned goods man, however, that would place 
on the market an adulterated, chemically treated, inferior product, 
knowing it would contribute to ill health of not only the adults 
but thousands of children should be condemned, he should be ostra- 
cized from the society of his fellow men, his business should be 
confiscated by the vovernment. Yet many unprincipled packers 
and preservers are doing this very thing today. They are selling 
a product that they would not feed their own families. 

Individuals, firms or corporations whe persist in the use of 
chemicals, either for the purpose of adulteration, to hide an in- 
feriority or to disguise filth, or who practice deception of any kind, 
will be obliged to discontinue such methods and the inspectors that 
allowed the goods to go uncondemned will hunt for new positions. 

The microbes of avarice are ever at work and keen to take advan- 
tage of any dissension among the microbes of justice or purity and 
right. Whether the avarice microbes be impersonated in the 
adulterator or the embalmer: whether his product be tomato 
ketchup or apple jelly, chipped beef or sausage, he is continually, 
persistently and eve stingly alert to profit by this dissension. 
Oh, you microbes of justice and purity and right, make for accom- 
plishment of purpose and bury prejudice and petty jealousies! 

I believe you packers can get together and advertise jointly 
canned goods that carry a certain certificate of merit, so that the 
consumer would know that if he bought any goods, no matter what 
label, carrying that certificate, he would get genuine, high quality, 
full cans, and the increased consumption would in a short while 
many times warrant the expenditure. 

Since being invited down here I have asked a number of men 
if they knew at their home what canned goods to use. There was 
not one of them that was certain as to what peas or what tomatoes 
or what corn would be best to buy. ‘Two said that they understood 
the Richelieu brand was good, but one of them said that he had 
changed his mind regarding that. One gentleman said that he had 
been talking the matter over the night before with his wife and 
while they had always relied on their grocer, they found that 
oftentimes they got very inferior products. 

It is up to you, gentlemen, to restore the confidence in canned 
goods, but more than that, it is necessary to build a confidence 
that has never existed, a confidence and desire that will make two 
cans used where only one is now consumed. 

I feel now as though I knew less about the advertising than I 
did after the first year 1 came in contact with the business, but 
there are a few fundamentals that one must learn, and these lI 
can talk of. 

Advertising is the modern method of creating a desire, of mar- 
keting merchandise and of establishing confidence. 

The best and most expensive advertising is the employment of 
the time of the proprietor himself talking with knowledge and 
authority to individuals on the excellence and high quality of his 
product. 

The next best advertising and still too expensive to be employed 
except for extremely high priced commodities with corresponding 
profit is the man or woman who is drilled by this proprietor to 
speak with as near his authority and his understanding as is pos- 
sible. The personal letter, the catalogue, the booklet and so by 
degrees in cost down to advertising in periodicals—talking to mil- 
lions of people a month or a week or in a single day. It is this 
advertising that will sell goods in volume—will create a universal 
demand. The great results to be desired from advertising is the 
pleased customer. While the advertisement may attract the atten- 
tion of one person, that person if pleased will tell ten and that 
ten will tell a hundred, and so on until the volume is created that 
contributes to the large success. 

This is the word of mouth advertising that is the result of all 
other advertising. It perpetuates sales, continues to build indefi- 
nitely and makes trade-marks worth millions. 

Hence printed advertisements should be to create word of mouth 
advertising. First, get something worth telling about, something 
that the people really need, and then tell them about it through 
advertisements. Curiosity is the predominating characteristic of 
all animal nature. It is this that made us explore the unknown 
seas and discover a new world. Anything you advertise extensively 
is sure to excite this natural curiosity in many people and cause 
purchases. Now if your product is worthy its success is started 
and will continue. Those who will purchase will be proud of 
their discovery and tell others, and on and on this word of mouth 
advertising will go, while fresh fountains of publicity are con- 
tinually being tapped through renewed printed advertisements, 
until ail the world knows. 

But if your product is not worthy, it will only induce the first 
purchases. It will be deprived of the word of mouth advertising 
and of the second purchase. No amount of adjectives in your ads 
is going to get a person to commend your products to his friend 
after he has found them inferior. 

Sometimes I believe highly exaggerated advertisements even of 
fairly meritorious products does more harm than good. The pur- 
chaser may be led to expect more than he receives, and the dis- 
appointment results in a boomerang. 

An article must possess merit to be successfully advertised. The 
best quality possible for the price charged is the rule that must 
govern. 

An advertised product will be in demand at a higher price than 
an unadvertised product of equal quality ; the merchant will handle 
on a smaller margin—the quality of one has been standardized in 
the public mind. This standardizing of a product is the all im- 
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portant accomplishment of advertising and compels all the “just as 
gooders” to pay tribute to the genuine. 

There can be temporary successes without merit. There haye 
been enormous sales made of fake bonds and illegitimate stocks 
these sales have been made directly from the advertiser to the 
purchaser. ‘The advertisements have been so written that they 
have pulled thousands of doliars out of the people, with no merit 
whatever back of the goods advertised. But these dishonest meth- 
ods in any business cannot long prevail. Results from advertising 
have seemed miraculous at times, but miracles are very excep- 
tional. 

With every condition favorable, the faith and persistence that 
tries men’s souls is most times necessary before the goal is reached, 
but the reward is sure. 

Don’t make your first appropriation so large that the investment 
will cripple your business unless you get a set return—rather be 
prepared to increase it every year with slight encouragement. 

‘The size of your factory is not important. Many a business has 
been started in a home kitchen. 

The size of the copy or the number of mediums used is not of 
moment, only as the question of time enters into your calculations. 

Dr. Munyon says, “Any man with the right product and the right 
advertising can be worth a million in five years.” 

The kind of copy is very important. The proprietor of a product 
should be the one most capable of writing the advertisement of 
that product, but it is the exception when this is so, and the trouble 
lies in the fact that he will not write the way he talks, will not 
be natural; he will not tell in a plain, simple way the merits of 
his products. 

But advertising copy is like a drama; oftentimes that which the 
critic thinks will meet with the greatest favor is one of the most 
pronounced failures and oftentimes the most criticised copy will 
attract the most business. 

$e prepared for any advertising you are about to undertake; be 
prepared to supply the right quality of goods; be prepared with 
the right labels, the right literature to send to the inquirer, and 
in your case to the grocers, and the right package, but above all, 
the first thing to be considered is a wholesome product made from 
fresh, sound stock under cleanly conditions. 

There is more in advertising, bowever, than selling just one 
brand of goods. There is creating in the public a taste for the 
line of goods advertised; there is the creating of a consumption 
for a tine of goods, the value of which cannot be estimated. A 
national campaign in magazines on canned corn, with no specific 
brand mentioned, would increase the sales of canned corn amaz- 
ingly and be of mutual benefit to all packers. Conducting a 
business without advertising is like winking at a girl in the dark— 
you know what you are doing, but no one else does. 

Because you are making some money with a little or no adver- 
tising don’t flatter yourself that your meager success is on account 
of but in spite of your ancient method. 

Advertising with all its magic, however, is not alone sufficient 
to bring success—there is required the man with the dominant 
spirit, the man with the initiative memory, judgment, execution and 
presistence, then advertising with its invitation to buy, impressing 
the desirability of the commodity, suggesting the multiplicity of 
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its use and voicing the integrity of its source, makes possession 
easy. 

li. L. Kramer once published in two New York Sunday papers 
a half page. 1 think he said the two cost him about $1,000, and 
although he made a very attractive offer of a bon bon box, he got 
three answers. But this did not shatter his belief in the adver- 
tising value of these papers. ‘To the contrary, he always con- 
tinued to advertise in their columns. He says that he discovered 
that it takes $500,000 a year advertising expenditure to maintain 
a certain volume in his business; that increasing this expenditure 
even $250,000 a year does not materially increase sales, but if he 
decreases his advertising a decrease in sales occur. But think of 
the character of the man that will make light of such discourage- 
ments and press on. 

Class papers, newspapers and magazines all occupy 
spective and important fields in the world of advertising. Each is 
essential to the conduct of trade, yet each is in a way entirely 
separate and distinct from the other. 

The newspaper being a publication devoted to local information, 
its legitimate advertising field is confined to local advertisements. 
The magazine, being a publication devoted to general information, 
its field is confined to general advertising. 

It I were a canner and had a brand to advertise, I'd start with 
my neighbors, after I had my factory in perfect condition and my 
products were so pure and wholesome that I would not only use 
them in my own home but conscientiously advise consumption by 
my friends. I would start, as I say, in my own home to advertise ; 
I would start next with my neighbor’s home and radiate from that 
little factory or that big factory out into the world. 

I would standardize my goods as rapidly as possible, but I 
would make my products so well known at home first that any- 
body who wrote to my town about my products would get a 
favorable reply. 

The first advertising I would do outside of my home papers, it 
would seem to me when I was trying to create a wider market, 
would be with the trade papers, and the first trade paper 1 would 
use would be the trade paper that reached the territory I first 
desired to occupy. I would follow this with the newspapers of 
that territory. 

As fast as I introduced my goods into one territory I would take 
up another. ‘There is a value in the trade paper besides the intro- 
duction that it gives salesmen. 

As soon as my product was distributed so as to permit, I would 
abandon all advertising except publications ot general circulation. 
Those of you who already have your goods well distributed start 
at once using as many general circulation publications as your 
appropriations will permit, adding to the list as your trade in- 
creases. With the great army of consumers on my side, the grocers 
would sell my goods because they would have three times the 
demand for my goods that they would have for any of the unadver- 
tised goods, and my goods would always be fresh on their shelves. 
The Meriden Britannia Company says: “Altogether we advertise 
in over five hundred publications, including the New York and 
Brooklyn daily papers. That the reputation of ‘1847 Rogers 
srother”’ is a most potent factor in its success goes without saying. 
Advertising is merely keeping this reputation before the public. 
t is a reputation of sixty years’ standing. Notwithstanding this, 
we are as jealous of it as if it was a thing of but yesterday. We 
realize that we must continue to make good.” 

Who would have ever heard of Marshall, Mich., if it hadn’t been 
for Stuart and his dyspepsia tablets? We know Niagara Falls now 
as a station—we thought of it as a world’s wonder—now since it 
has been advertised as the home of Shredded Wheat it has become 
a locality. Pittsburg is known better as the home of Heinz and 
pickles than as the place where Carnegie and the great steel com- 
pany started. 

There was a time when there was no shoe advertising—when 
Douglas first started out—a man car wear a pair of shoes for six 
months, a child can wear 2 pair of shoes at least three months— 
but there are millions and millions of dollars spent for advertising 


their re- 


shoes today in this country. Shoes and clothing come next to 
foods. Clothing advertising was a thing unknown until Hart, 


Schaffner & Marx led the way, and from a little clothing manu- 
factory in Chicago has become renowued around the world. 

Automobile advertising—think of it. Think of the percentage of 
the people that can ever buy an automobile, then think of the per- 
centage that ever will that can and then think of the cost of the 
automobile, the time it must necessarily be used and then think 
of the different automobiles that are being advertised and the 
amount of money that is being spent on them for publicity. 

In the future vendors of foods will be the largest purchasers of 
advertising space in the United States. Foods, up to the present 
time, have had very little exploitation in the periodicals, but food 
advertising will soon begin to occupy the center of the stage and 
will never leave it. 

A food is used every day by every individual that is not starving, 
and some foods are used three times a day. There are untold 
fortunes yet to be made in advertising food products. Some of 
you gentlemen have already taken advantage of the opportunities 
offered—more will follow, and perhaps as an association you will 
take action along the lines I suggest today, but anyhow, like the 
old negro that was sunning himself against the side of a hotel when 
a northerner stepped up with a ten dollar bill in hand and said, 
“Pardon me, can you change this?’ The old negro took off his 
hat, bowed low and said, “I never did see so much money, but I 
thank yu fo de compliment.” 


THE PRESIDENT: I think all the packers on their return 
home will immediately make contracts with their local paper, 
then with the county paper, then the state papers, and by 
another year every packer will be engaged in a campaign of 
advertising, all of which will be for the good of the industry. 

I am asked to announce that the Wisconsin packers will meet 
at the Seelbach at about 7 o’clock this evening. 

Now, we are coming up to another question that touches our 
pocketbooks pretty strongly, and that is the tinplate question. 


There are several angles from which to approach this question. 
We are going at it first in the direction that affects us most 
acutely, and that is along the line of securing a better standard 
for tinplate; and the executive committee, in selecting the 
gentleman who is to present this paper to you, found a man 
who has given that a good deal of study in connection with his 
canning business. He has been a tinplate buyer, and a tin can 
maker, and from all of his experience he can talk on this 
subject by the card, and it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Mr. L. A. Sears, of Ohio. 


“BETTER STANDARD OF TINPLATE,” BY L. A. SEARS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—My subject is ‘Better 
Standard of Tinplate’; but before entering upon my remarks I 


feel that 1 should congratulate you upon the magnificent attend- 
ance at this meeting, upon the hearty and unqualified hospitality 
extended to us by the citizens of Louisville, and now I wish also 
to compliment the several local organizations and committees who 
have so well performed the work of perfecting the plans and ar- 
rangements necessary for the success of this convention. 

No doubt it is fully appreciated by a large part of those pres- 
ent that this is not a new subject; most of you are well aware 
of the efforts made on the part of the several canners’ organiza- 
tions to ingraft our views in the legislation on this subject during 
the formation period of the national pure food law. 

In order tu show that there has been an earnest and sincere 
desire on the part of the canners of this country to secure a better 
and uniform standard for tinplate I desire to call your attention 
to the fact that at the joint meeting of the several associations 
held at Atlantic City in 1906 a resolution was offered and unani- 
mously adopted to ask Congress to pass a law requiring not less 
than two and one-half pounds of coating per base box on tinplate 
used for containers of fruits and vegetables. 

After the present pure food law had been enacted the Western 
Packers’ Canned Goods Association met in Chicago during the 
month of June, 1906, and passed a resolution requesting the food 
standards committee to make a ruling requiring a better and uni- 
form tinplate to be used in containers. In October of the same 
year at a meeting of the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Associa- 
tion the demands on the food standards committee were renewed 
for an expression from them of some standard that would require 
manufacturers of packers’ cans to use a better plate with a uniform 
quality of coating. During that year the food standards commit- 
tee made a tentative ruling on the subject, specifying that the 
plate used for packers’ cans should carry one and one-eighth 
grains to every two inches square. <A great many then considered 
that the matter was definitely settled. Professor Frear, chairman 
of the food standards committee, expressed himself as_ believing 
that the decision reached by the committee had a binding effect, 
was a part of the pure food law and would govern the manufac- 
turers of tinplate to be used for containers of fruit and vegetables. 
However, Dr. Wiley, when asked regarding this ruling, replied that 
it was merely a suggestion and he considered it doubtful if it 
could be sustained or enforced. 

You will pardon me if 1 digress at this point and give you a 
proper definition of ‘canned goods.” “Canned goods” are, or 
should be, fresh fruits and vegetables properly selected and pre- 
pared, then put into cans and preserved by the process of steriliza- 
tion. 

In the general (and I may say explicit) construction of the 
term “canned goods’’ we have no reference to condiments, pre- 
serves, jellies, jams and ketchups. This class of food products is 
frequently erroneously called “canned goods” by writers on pure 
food subjects, and much that has been said in recent years relative 





to preservatives and adulterations does not apply to “canned 
goods” as covered by my definition. Possibly there are a few of 


our membership who put up ketchup and preserves and should be 
classed as canners and preservers; but by far the larger portion 
of our members are canners, and the process of canning does not 
require preservatives to keep the products, neither is there any 
need of adulterants, as the products from the farms and gardens 
are cheaper than any known adulterant. Therefore we as canners 
should assist in enlightening the consumers, as well as writers on 
the subject of “canned goods,” so that they can intelligently dis- 
criminate between the two distinct classes of food products. In- 
estimable harm has been done the canning industry by writers 
who have, intentionally or through criminal ignorance, written 
volumes regarding poisonous preservatives and adulterants that 
have been put into “canned goods.” I desire to give publicity to 
the fact that “canned goods” are preserved by the process of ster- 
ilization, and preservatives are sitively useless and unnecessary, 
and are not used by canners. The public can use the products of 
the canning factories with every assurance that they are as cheap 
in most cases as the products direct from the orchard and garden; 
and they are more healthful because of the fact that all germs, 
spores and bacteria have been destroyed in the sterilizing process 
necessary to keep them. 

Reverting to the question of better coating of tinplate for con- 
tainers, I desire to say that I do not imply that the standard coat- 
ing, as now generally used by our leading manufacturers of pack- 
ers’ cans, is a menace to the quality or the merits of canned goods. 
The packers’ main interest in promoting better and uniform quality 
tinplate is to secure a greater resisting quality, a longer endurance 
from without as well as within, so that there will be less risk and 
liability of the can deteriorating by rusting from the attack of 
the elements. 

It is a well-known fact that canned goods will keep perfect as 
long as the can is intact, and it should be the desire of the canner 
to i his products into packages so good that they will defy time 
and weather indefinitely. I sampled a can of corn that was packed 
in the early history of the canning industry of Maine, that had 
been in the can about thirty years; it was delightful in flavor and 
the apparent condition was perfect. I have a letter from a cus- 
tomer stating that he had served on his family table a can each of 
string beans and peas that to his certain knowledge were fourteen 
years old. Recently a member of a canning firm told me that he 
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had served on his table a can of peas nine years old, and they 
were as fine as fresh peas from the garden. It is the pride of 
the housewife to serve her home-canned fruits that had been canned 
many seasons previously when the article was bountiful and cheap. 
There is no place for the canning business in the economy of na- 
ture or inventions unless canned goods can be put up when crops 
are bountiful and cheap, and kept with certainty, and used by the 
human family with safety during the months and years when 
orchard, garden and farm produce are scarce and high. 

To meet the requirements of a safe and eflicient container for 
packers’ products we want only the proper coating of tin. This 
has been well considered and it is generally conceded that a coat- 
ing of two and one-half pounds to the base box is ample. Ex- 
cessive coating would be folly and an extravagance, as the con- 
tainer is never used a second time, and all that is needed is sufli- 
cient to meet the requirements of safety and efficiency. 

1 am informed that the reason we have not secured the desired 
legislation on this subject previous to this time is the influence 
of tinplate manufacturers, who deemed the _ specifications pre- 
scribed by the standards committee so technical and exacting that 
it would be a source of annoyance and loss to them to conform 
to such strict regulations. I know from experience that the best 
standard plate which is now used for packers’ cans runs quite 
uniform to the specifications. Im recent years my firm has cut 
samples from various sheets of tinplate and submitted the same 
to reliable chemists for analysis, and in every case the average 
was such that it convinced me that the tinplate manufacturers 
were making careful and successful effort to meet the guaranteed 
minimum quantity of tin that the plate should carry. A practical 
specification that a manufacturer could reasonably be expected to 
live up to would not in my opinion be opposed by the plate makers. 

I have information from several sources that it is a mechanical 
impossibility to distribute tin on black sheets so that every two 
square inches will carry 1.8 grains, or any other guaranteed quan- 
tity, of tin; but it is possible to apply to a box of plate approxi- 
mately 2, 2% or 3 pounds of coating, distributing it as equally as 
mechanical appliances will permit. . 

In my opinion it would be advisable to secure the codperation 
of the plate makers, canners and food standards committee, and 
agree upon a specification that would be acceptable to all parties 
concerned, and have a grade of tinplate established known as 
“canners’ grade,’ and then have this standard incorporated in the 
pure food law. This would put all canners on an equal footing. 

It is my opinion that there would not be any great difficulty in 
agreeing upon specifications which tinplate manufacturers could 
meet and a method of determining reasonably certainly whether 
the proper amount had been applied. At any rate the tinplate 
makers would apply 2% pounds coating to the box as well as and 
as uniformly as they now apply the quantity that is generally being 
used. In event that there seems to be no possibility or probability 
of securing legislation requiring a certain uniform coating for 
packers’ cans, it looks as though it would be necessary to devise 
a plan for the packers to get together and enter an agreement 
or contract with one another to use a tinplate carrying not iess 
than 2% pounds of pure tin to the base box. The canners have 
been after this matter from the inception of, in fact previous to, 
any national legislation on the pure food subject. We have written 
identical letters to almost every congressman and senator in the 
United States covering every phase of our needs; we have made 
briefs, placing before the food standards committee and the de- 
partment of chemistry the true and exact needs of our business 
and what would be for the best interests of the consumers of our 
product, and so far as results are discernible there has been as 
little consideration given to our views as anyone could possibly 
expect. Along with other needs of our business we asked a better 
tinplate and a uniform standard, so that every packer would be 
on the same basis. Instead of better plate they suggested we 
should have a dating clause, which requires that the date when 
the goods were packed should appear on every can. No one to 
my knowledge has discovered the cause that originated this idea 
in the minds of the legislators. I want to say, however, in my 
judgment there was never a good reason for this kind of regulation, 
and if it should be put into effect it would require a government 
revenue officer in every factory in the land in order to make it 
effective, and after all was done no one would be really the better. 
We asked that the pure food law should require the name of the 
packer on every can, so that consumers could discriminate, if 
they desired, as to what goods they used. This was refused the 
canner and consumer, and instead they are trying to pass a law 
requiring the weight of the contents of the can to appear on the 
la A more visionary and impracticable scheme has never 
been suggested, as it could not result in any possible protection 
to the consumer, and it would be an incalculable annoyance to the 
packer. Why it would be a greater annoyance to the packer and 
of no value to the consumer can be readily explained by any prac- 
tical canner so that any intelligent consumer would realize the 
uselessness of the plan. 

It looks as though it is pretty near the canner’s business to get 
into the game and secure what he wants and see to it that the 
consumers of canned goods secure what is coming to them. This 
national organization of canners in my opinion is a vital force that 
will implant the practical idea in the pure food legislation of the 
future pertaining to canned goods, and it looks to me as though 
this great organization should get busy. 

THE PRESIDENT: Don’t hasten, gentlemen; the proceedings 
have only just started. We are all interested particularly in 
this line, and we are fortunate in having with us this afternoon 
Mr. C. W. Bennett, who is assistant to the president of the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company; and I want to assure 
Mr. Bennett that it would give the canners a great deal of 
pleasure to have him tell us a few things he knows about tin- 
plate this afternoon. We may get to a point where we can 


indulge in a little intelligent discussion on this subject. 


MR. BENNETT TALKS ON ‘TINPLATE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention—I have listened with 
absorbing interest to the very good paper we have just heard from 
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Mr. Sears, and I want to say it appeals to me. This question of 
grade or standard of tinplate is something of mutual interest to 
the manufacturer and to the user. 1 appreciate highly the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on the practical end of the tinplate 
business, and possibly shall be able to throw a few side lights on 
the detail of the manufacture and the limitations of the manufac- 
turer in the matter of uniformity of tinplate that may be of as- 
sistance to you in arriving at some conclusion on your part rela- 
tive to the general subject of standards. As to the word “stand- 
ard’ I would like to make a comment. I would prefer to use the 
word “grade” as distinguishing between the different coatings of 
qualities of plate. We are making—I mean the tinplate manufac- 
turers of the United States are making today and have made for 
the past few years a better plate than was ever made before and 
a better plate than is made anywhere else in the world. I do not 
say this in a spirit of contentiousness or with the intention of 
provoking an argument, but I say it honestly and sincerely from 
the knowledge of the facts and a careful investigation of the 
business. 

Standard plate today means a two-pound plate. That is what 
all manufacturers of standard plates are putting out. Anything 
above that means best coke or a charcoal or something better, but 
standard plate means a two-pound plate, and it is practically im- 
possible to get below two pounds. In other words, when you buy 
a box of plate you may rest assured that the coating is two pounds. 
You cannot guarantee it on any box of plate or any individual 
plate or any portion of one plate. Some boxes will run a little 
bit higher and some a little bit lower, but in general the plate is 
a two-pound plate. 

lt seems to me that in the discussion of the grade of plate there 
are two prime considerations mandatory to the manufacturer of a 
given grade. In other words, suppose we had a law compelling the 
carrying of any given quantity of tin: How or by what means 
are we going to be assured by any examination or inspection of 
the plate as to what it actually carries? The answer apparently 
is, by chemical determination. But what does that mean after 
the plate is made up into cans, or, for that matter, when you ex- 
amine a single plate? Some years ago I was closely interested in 
a long series of experiments to determine what did influence this 
variation of coating. As Mr. Sears has remarked in his paper, 
there is a variation. That is conceded by all of you. We under- 
took a long series of trials and tests, working plates in different 
ways, to see what it was that caused it. 

The other consideration was the utility of the extra coating 

after you got it on. That is a matter more to be determined by 
> user than the manufacturer, so I shall dwell but shortly on 
that. 
Before I say anything in detail on the experiments that we car- 
ried out let me give you, at the risk of boring some people already 
familiar with it, a short description of the manufacture of tin- 
plate. 

We will commence with the sheet bar. We have a bar about 
eight inches wide. ‘The length of it will be whatever we wish the 
width of the pack to be in the rolling mill. The thickness will 
of course vary with the eventual gauge. From the starting of 
the rolling of the bar to the finishing of the tinplate (this bar re- 
sults finally in an elongated sheet making several plates) it goes 
through some eighty-odd handlings, including various separate 
handlings into the furnace and out again, through the rolls and 
the subsequent processes of pickling and annealing, cold rolling, etc. 

In the rolling mill where the black sheet is made the bars are 
drawn from the furnace in pairs, two at a time. They are put 
through the rolls until they are drawn out to a length approxi- 
mately of thirty-six inches, and then they are put through the 
rolls sidewise, the eight-inch way. ‘These plates are then matched, 
one put on top of the other, making two thicknesses of plate that 
are run through the rolls. After that there is a heating to re- 
store the temperature lost in the rolling operation, and they are 
then passed over the rolls to reduce them to a lighter gauge. 
Then these two sheets are superimposed one over the other and 
are placed on the floor and doubled by the doubler, which makes 
four sheets. Then they are again heated and drawn out and 
passed through the rolls and again doubled, making eights. Un- 
derstand, this applies to the usual gauge of plates used in the 
canning trade. Finally, after we have this pack of eight, they 
are again heated and rolled out to the desired length, so that 
normally there are four heatings with probably twelve to fourteen 
‘om to finish the plate to the desired gauge from an eight-inch 
ar. 

I mentioned this in detail because you see we are dealing not 
with a single plate but with a pack of eight plates, in each of 
which we are subject more or less to varying temperatures, and 
some conditions arise which later affect the tinning operation. 
After these plates are rolled out they are taken to the shears and 
cut inte the desired size, sheet by sheet, and taken to the pickler 
and pickled, and then to an annealing box for annealing, and then 
to the cold rolls, where they are cold-rolled sheet by sheet, and 
then again annealed after cold-rolling, and then again subjected 
to slight pickling to prepare them for the tin-house, and then into 
the tin-house for coating. The tinning process varies with the 
different types and different styles, but the general method is about 
the same. The plate is passed through a bath of tin heated to 
about 600 degrees F., and through a metal bath lying on one side 
of the pot, and then into the cleaning machine. In every box of 
plates we have 31,360 square inches, 112 sheets 14x20 plates. You 
will appreciate, therefore, that in spreading two pounds of tin 
over this plate you have got an exceedingly thin coating on each 
side of the plate. I may say that it figures out approximately 
one-ten-thousandth part of an inch on each side of the plate. You 
ean see, therefore, that any irregularity in the operation from be- 
ginning to end is likely to result in a variation in thickness. 

In the tests that were made to try to find out what influenced 
the variation from top to bottom of a sheet and diagonally, and 
in every direction across the surface of a sheet, we rolled them in 
different directions in the mill. We cold-rolled them in the same 
direction and the opposite. We tinned them in various styled 
pots. We did everything that we knew or could think of to see 
if there was some way of controlling the variation in thickness 
of the coating. Unfortunately we were not able to find any such 
method. From the appearance of a plate nobody can tell: whether 
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it carries two pounds or two and a half. As a matter of fact, on 
this question of determining a proper grade or standard, and then 
the taking up and examining of the finished product by an inspector 
or anybody interested in it, to determine as to what coating the 
plate actually carries, I am at a loss to suggest a procedure. 
Suppose we had an inspector at every tinplate plant in the coun- 
try; he could not tell much if anything by the appearance of the 
plate, by seeing it come through, or in any other way, more than 
the records as we get them show what the plate carries. In other 
words, the only way you can check up is by final weights of tin 
and by gauging your plate at the end of the week and computing 
the number of plates run through. ‘There is a tedious process 
which we employ by which we weight each sheet separately and 
draw it and tin it and then weigh it, but that would be utterly pro- 
hibitive from a cost point of view. ‘ 

Now, just a word upon the point of the utility of the extra coat- 
ing. It is probably the case—but I am not prepared to argue it— 
that you would not get better results with the better coated plate. 
Possibly you would, possibly you would not. I say possibly not, 
for the reason that you are bound to have thin places in your 
heavier coated plates as well as the light coated plates, and it is 
a serious question in my mind whether the thin spots even in 
the heavier coated plate would not give way, and it is possible 
that having once opened the way through one of these thin spots, 
the concentrated action of the contents of the can on this spot 
might produce a hole. 

In the matter of stamping of cans, which I believe has been 
suggested,_I am not sure that Mr. Sears suggested it in his 
paper,—but it was suggested that the grade be stamped on the 
ean. I would like to suggest that possibly and probably the 
stamping of the can in the head might injure the coating so that 
you would have a point of least resistance to whatever deleterious 
action the contents might have on the container. 

Of course the manufacturers stand ready to deliver whatever is 
specified by the can makers and users. We are mutually inter- 
ested in the spread of the use of canned articles—and incidentally 
of tinplate. It is very possible that the use of extra metal in the 
eoating of plates would tend to increase in cost beyond that en- 
tailed by the extra coating, from the fact that, as you know, pig 
tin is not produced in the United States. We secure our entire 
pig tin supply abroad, and the annual consumption in the United 
States at present runs from 37,000 to 40,000 tons per annum, about 
40 or 50 per cent of the consumption of the world. Any increase 
in the coating on plates and a corresponding increase on the total 
consumption is likely to influence the price adversely. 

In conclusion I would just like to sum up the condition at pres- 
ent existing. We have a two-pound plate, but we cannot absolutely 
guarantee that on any individual sheet or on the various portions 
of any sheets. 

But we stand ready to coéperate with the users and we shall be 
glad to enter into any series of investigations that may be sug- 
gested by any committee that may be appointed. We desire to 
coijperate with you, as I say, to the furthest extent. And if any- 
one here or any committee would like to visit our plants and see 
the manufacture and get familiar with the actual details we shall 
be pleased to have him or them present. 


Exchange Favors Heavier Coated Plates. 


THE PRESIDENT: Along the line of Mr. Bennett’s talk and 
in direct keeping with it, there comes to us from the Baltimore 
Canned Goods Exchange this resolution: 

Resolved, That the membership of the Canned Goods Exchange 
of Baltimore is in favor of having a law enacted by Congress 
to compel all manufacturers of tinplate to use not less than two 
and a half pounds of pure tin in the making of a base box of 112 
sheets, size 14x20, and that this grade of tinplate be used in 
the nenere of all tin cans used for the preservation of food 
products. 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the National 
Canners’ Association at Louisville, Ky., with the request that 
action be taken thereon, 

In this connection, gentlemen, unless the convention wants to 
take some different action, the chair will refer this resolution 
from the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange to the committee 
on resolutions, which will have this and other important matters 
to act upon and report back to the convention later. Unless 
the convention chooses to handle it in some other way, it will 
be so referred. 


Committee on Resolutions Appointed. 


[ will announce the committee on resolutions as follows: 


H. S. Orem, of Baltimore; S. F. Haserot, of Ohio; George 
G. Bailey, of New York; W. R. Roach, of Michigan; L. A. 
Sears, of Ohio. 

[ have taken the pains to select this committee from the 
executive committee for the reason that they are so thoroughly 
familiar with the subject and have so much data in hand that 
it can be handled by them more expeditiously than if a com- 
mittee were selected at random and more widely scattered. 

Last June, as president of the National Canners’ Association, 
I received a very courteous and beautifully engraved invitation 
to attend a meeting of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City. This invitation, of course, came to me 
as the representative head of the canners’ association, and I 
felt that they were certainly going out of their way to welcome 
to their wigwam, not their competitor in business but lines 
that have been prior to the organization of any of these associa- 
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tions rather regarded as working along, not antagonistically, 
but rubbing angles. And with this invitation in hand, I felt 
not that I was going into the camp of any enemy, but that I 
was going down to talk to fellows that if I told them what I 
felt or the way I felt or the way that canners in general felt 
about the distribution of their products, I might have to tell 
them a few words that would conflict with their ideas, and I 
was thoroughly, not surprised, but pleased, at the reception I 
received; and I was convinced before I left there that the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association is the strongest ally 
that the National Canners’ Association can have. I think we 
must not stand in our own light by refusing their constant 
proffers of assistance in furthering those interests that stand 
to the benefit of both associations. 

We had expected to have Mr. Judson, the president of that 
association, with us today and to extend to him the cordial 
reception that I know the canners can extend to a high-class 
wholesale grocer and a high-class association, but in his absence 
he is most ably represented by Mr. Walter B. Timms, of New 
York. 


TIMMS SPEAKS FOR THE WHOLESALERS. 


Mr. TIMMS: I assure you, gentlemen, that there are other whole- 
sale grocers besides the one you see before you, but it seems to be 
my tate at every convention to have something to present, either 
officially or unofficially, at the request of your president or of some 
committee, 

From the wholesale grocers of the United States I extend to you 
canners and to those in the allied industries represented here a 
most cordial and earnest greeting. As your president has said, we 
want to work with you, we do work with you. Your business and 
ours must run very closely together; they are such that they 
cannot be separated. The average wholesale grocer of today de- 
pends upon you for products which make up a very large percentage 
of his business. 





WALTER B. TIMMS, New York. 


At Atlantic City, at Columbus, twice at Cincinnati, at Buffalo, 
we have come before you, as I say, officially or unofficially, in some 
sapacity. Now, I have no contract up my sleeve to spring upon you 
today. I have nothing which I think can arouse discussion, favor- 
able or unfavorable. I come to you as a wholesale grocer, as a 
friend to a friend, and I thank you for the opportunity that you 
have given us of presenting our greetings in this city and in this 
historic state, made up of warm-hearted people from whom a greet- 
ing has come officially and unofficially, which has made us feel 
that we are indeed in our Old Kentucky Home. I can only say 
that it seems peculiarly fitted that we should meet here. Even the 
climate welcomes us. As was said this morning, it was unpro- 
pitious a few days ago, freezing our Southern friends to that 
degree that I saw by the papers prevented them from attending 
church on the Sabbath, but it has warmed and modified, and today 
not only are we greeted by hospitable friends and hands, but by 
most hospitable and delightful weather. We do, indeed, feel at 
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home, and now, if you will pardon the quotation, ‘‘Men behind the 
contract,” may I say just a few words? 

As Mr. Crary said this morning, the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion is knocking at your door for assistance and co-operation in 
carrying on our business. ‘The perfecting of our state food laws 


is something of very great importance to all of us. The able 
counsel of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Mr. Breed, of 
New York, in a recent address at a wholesale grocers’ meeting, 


called attention to the fact that about forty state legislatures met 
this year, and in each of them, as Mr. Crary said this morning, was 
a man anxious to save his state from all of the imaginary evils 
awaiting them if they eat any food, and especially food prepared 
by manufacturers. “A little learning is a dangerous thing,” but 
absolute ignorance of the subject is the curse of most legislators 
and newspaper editors who speak or write on this subject. 

President Crary, in his reference to the New York paper which 
published the “8S per cent poisonous canned goods” article, and 
the editor of a prominent Philadelphia paper who said, writing on 
Dr. Wiley: “Every one of the mean assassins who has sought 
wealth by adulterating every food product, from the baby’s milk to 
the old man’s daily bread,” etc.. etc., through a column of rot. 
Those are the men who are making public opinion. Those are the 
men whose articles are read. We are becoming a nation governed 
by headlines, and people are taking their gospel of daily living 
from the brain of sensation mongers, unscrupulous and ignorant of 
anything, caring only for that which will make his yellow journal 
sell. No matter who it may injure, no matter what business hon- 
estly conducted may be ruined, he pursues his nefarious work. 

For my friend, Dr. Wiley, the wholesale grocers of this country 
have only the warmest words of praise. Publicly and privately 
we have expressed our confidence in him. We all make mistakes ; 
we would not be men otherwise. Sut in his honesty and in his 
sincerity and in his unselfish purpose to improve the supply of 
food sold the American people we have the fullest belief and con- 
fidence, and, benzoate or no benzoate, we want to see him remain 
where he is. 

We have heard condemnation of the wholesale grocers, of food 
manufacturers, of food dealers. This is no debating society, and 
I cannot take up that subject, but I want to say for the wholesale 
grocers of this country and for the men who supply us with the 
products that we sell, that we are honest, we are sincere, we are 
not poisoning the American people, we are not putting out such 
trash as some of you have heard referred to, and I want to say to 
you newspaper men, and to you men who carry this subject to our 
people, that purity and healthfulness and cleanliness are watch- 
words of the American food suppliers. 

Now, may I suggest a few matters for your thoughtful con- 
sideration from the wholesale grocers’ standpoint? 

1. Watch your legislature and do all you can to have your state 
food law identical with the national. Correspond with the secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association through your 
local wholesale grocers how best to do it. 

2. We have heard so much on the tinplate question that know- 
ing practicaily nothing on the subject from a technical point of 
view, I can only say that we grocers believe that a plate with 
some two and a half to three pounds of tin to the base box is 
better for the canned goods consumer than the one now in use. 

3. When you want to establish standards for canned goods, call 
the broker and wholesale grocer into consultation. They will be 
of material help and will not consent to a light weight or im- 
properly filled can as a standard, any more than they will want an 
inferior quality of goods. 

4. Insist on your boxmakers—and now I quote from what Mr. 
Wilcox has said on this same subject, in season and out, and I 
can only say that I heartily indorse what he has said—see that 
your boxmakers furnish proper boxes for canned goods. They 
should measure three-quarters inch for ends, three-eighths inch 
top, bottom and sides, and they should be properly nailed and 
properly packed, that they may carry the contents of the cans to 
their destination in proper shape. 

5. Insist on honest labels, whether jobbers’ or packers’. 

6. Work for a national arbitration committee, to work with the 
one appointed by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
This question of arbitration is a very large one, and was most 
ably presented at the last convention by Mr. Hoffecker, with whom 
I have been in consultation, and as some of you know, an arbitra- 
tion committee has been appointed in New York City. We want 
to make them all of a national character, and I can assure you 
that the Wholesale Grocers’ Association will work with you, and 
we hope to bring about results to our mutual benefit. They will 
handle fairly and equitably all questions that may arise. 

7. Your president has referred to the question of cash discounts. 
It is a very large subject, and I will not take your time to discuss 
it. I can only say that when you sell with a discount for cash 
insist upon the bills being paid within the discount time, and if 
they are not paid in that time don’t allow that discount. That 
may sound to you like heresy from a wholesale grocer. We have, 
however, passed through the panicky conditions of last year, and 


I hope we won't soon have another, and I want to say the evils 
that have crept in under the discount system are, in my judgment 
due to the extension from time to time of the debt, and when 
those bills are paid insist upon having them paid promptly or not 
allow the full amount of the discount. I might ask for an offset 
to that on the part of the canner, but I will not go into that sub- 
ject at this hour; it would only bring about discussions and, per- 
haps, feeling. ; 

_ You may not know, but it is a fact, that were it not that the 
jobber anticipates his wants and buys canned goods for the pur- 
pose of carrying a supply, looking ahead, your business and our 
business would have to be conducted on an entirely different basis, 
and were your goods sold for net cash you would have a very 
much larger per cent of your output to carry until the demand was 
ready than you do at present. It costs us 1 per cent a month or 
more to carry merchandise in New York. I assume it is less in 
smaller places, but the same in c.ties of corresponding size. We 
eannot carry goods three or four or five or six months, as many 
of us are obliged to do, unless we have some slight offset in dis- 
count prices. 

8. Advertise canned goods. I agree heartily with what has 
been said as to the necessity of advertising canned goods, and not 
brands. Appoint a publicity committee and let the world know 
what you mean by canned goods. As Mr. Sears has said, there is 
a vast amount of misinformation on this subject. Canned goods 
are goods hermetically sealed in tin. We do not use preservatives— 
I mean we do not use chemicals; they are unnecessary. They are 
as foolish as any proposition that could be applied to the subject. 
and this talk in the papers about poisonous canned goods and 
about benzoate of soda and salicylic acid comes from men who 
know nothing of what they are talking about, and it is those 
things that can be overcome by judicious advertisement of canned 
goods as pure, healthy, economical products. 

9. And, last, never forget that the jobber 
cheapest distributer. 

When you say farewell to this city after the convention is closed, 
after the last note of our “Old Kentucky Home” has been heard, 
let us see that we carry away with us something that will be of 
future benefit, that will mean a better business, a better relation 
and a more cordial one. (Applause.) 


is your best and 


Appoints Committee on Publicity. 


THE PRESIDENT: Just a minute or two, gentlemen; we are 
about through. I will appoint as the committee on publicity 
that has been referred to in a number of articles on this 
platform: 

S. F. Haserot, of Ohio; W. R. Olney, of New York; 
Whitmer, of Illinois; C. W. McReynolds, of Indiana; 
W. Crary, of Wisconsin. 

A committee termed ways and means committee will now 
also be appointed, and on this occasion I want to suggest that 
there have heen several recommendations made, all of which 
wil! come up before this committee. 


Ira S. 
Ralph 


Ways and Means Committee. 


On this ways and means cominittee I will appoint: 

Frank Van Camp, of Indiana; Henry Burden, 2d, of New 
York, and J. Ed Guenther, of Kentucky. 

These gentlemen will find data covering the matters in hand 
in the office of the secretary. 

The committee on location of convention will be appointed 
the first thing tomorrow morning. I say this for the benefit of 
those cities that have delegations here seeking the location for 
the next annual convention. 

The committee will consist of not less than eight, and pos- 
sibly nine or ten members. It will be comprised of makers of 
machinery and seedsmen, and brokers, as well as canners, and 
these delegations from abroad can meet this committee at most 
any time after noon tomorrow. 

Are there any announcements that any one would like to 
have made? 

[ thank you all for your courteous attention this afternoon, 
and hope you will be with us tomorrow morning. 

Adjourned to February 3, 1909, at 10 a. m. 
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Third Session 
Wednesday Morning, February 3, 1909. 


wi RESIDENT CRARY: Gentlemen— I think one 

p| of the first acts of the association for next year 
ought to be to authorize the treasurer to spend 
money enough to get a heavy gavel so as to save 
the skin of the president’s knuckles. Gentle- 
men, it is a keen disappointment to all of us that 
Governor Fernald, of Maine, cannot be here. He 
wired yesterday he had expected to come up to the last moment, 
but important legislative matters up there have made it abso- 
lutely impossible. We then tried to get the governor of Mary- 
land, the greatest canning state in the Union, and we put it up 
to him as strongly as we knew how. But he wired he could not 
come. It seems that we have been unfortunate in filling up this 
part of the program. 

In outlining the plan for this morning’s work we had thought 
of having these addresses on practical canning of peas, corn 
and tomatoes, and in casting around for those who are most 
familiar with the work on this line, we naturally turned to 
Mr. George Burnham, Jr., who seemed to be the nestor of the 
canned corn industry in Maine, and Mr. Burnham wrote me a 
very nice letter, stating that although he was seventy-eight 
years old and found no particular trouble in getting from 
Portland to New York occasionally, if business required, he 
felt that Louisville was a long trip; but he had such a keen 
interest in national association work that I might book him for 
an address on this line and he would certainly be in Louisville 
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GEORGE G. BAILEY, Rome, : ee 


on time; and the next we know we had the sad news of his 
death. 

Instead of taking up the papers of Mr. Polk and Mr. Stare, 
I think we will first have the secretary’s report. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY GORRELL. 


With the report of the secretary is the report of the treas- 
urer, and the auditors have already passed on that. Last year, 
owing to the fact that I had no voice, I did not make much of 
a report, but this year my voice is a little better, and as it is 
my only chance to get a crack at the members in a public way I 
have written quite an extensive one and I shall read it as 
rapidly as possible. 


I want to tell you that I left Cincinnati last year with a 
deficit of $400, as my report will show, and never since that 
have I been able to catch up, but I have tried to carry on the 
association out of my private purse as best I could, and today 
the association owes me between six and seven hundred dollars. 

To the Members of the National Canners’ Association: In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the constitution, your secretary 
herewith transmits his second annual report. Unlike its prede- 
cessor some details will be considered, as it is proper that the 
members should have laid before them as full a report of the year’s 
work as it is practicable. Last year this was left to the province 
of the president, but as he has already handled many weighty 
matters, some of the history of the work in detail will fall to 
my lot. 

The Embarrassment of Poverty. 

First, let me say that there never has been a time when the 
office has not felt the embarrassment of poverty. Coming from 
Cincinnati last winter without enough money to discharge old 
obligations, the treasurer immediately began a renewed campaign, 
having in mind primarily the raising of a fund of money to con- 
duct the year’s work. 

Volume of Mail. 


Attention is called to the volume of work that has been carried 
on during the year. An examination of the treasurers account will 
show that over $460 was spent in postage. This indicates that 
over 20,000 pieces of mail has been sent out. In almost every case 
there were from two enclosures up, the largest at one time being 
seven. A conservative estimate on this basis shows that over 
100,000 pieces of literature have gone through the United States 
mail. Each in some shape or form was an appeal for increased 





FRANK E. GORRELL, 
Secretary National Canners’ Association. 


membership. We have endeavored in every possible way to present 
to the canners the importance of our organization and the necessity 
of their support, and it is gratifying to say that our appeal has 
not been entirely in vain. 

Your secretary has also written several thousand personal let- 
ters. This has meant a vast amount of work that required the 
services of two stenographers the greater part of the year. It is 
our desire to call your particular attention to the economical 
manner in which this work has been done, and we point with pride 
to the above shown accomplishments with such a small expenditure 
of money. 

Personal Appeals for Membership. 

By an order of the executive committee a personal appeal was 
written to every canner in the United States, asking him to sign 
an application and remit a year’s dues. This letter met with 
limited success, but the fund received was enough to bear the 
expense of further missionary efforts. In all there have been ten 
different appeals sent to the canners of this country. Each brought 
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some responses and it is with pleasure that I am able to present 
you with a roll call of members, every one of whom have shown 
the positive interest in the association that the necessary accom- 
paniment of cash means. You will see by this list that there are 
canners ranging from the largest to the smallest and a more thor- 
oughly democratic list could not be desired. It would not be here 
amiss, though, to say that the canners who would be most benefited, 
namely, the one who packs 50,000 cases or less, while in the 
majority in the trade list, forms a small comparative number of the 
above referred to. As a rule ithe big packer is surrounded by 
business methods that enable him to take care of himseif, and 
organization does not appeal to him so directly as it does to these 
who have not yet reached a sufficient position in the art as to be 
able to demand from the trade the rights that belong to him. For 
this latter class especially the bureau of information heretofore 
referred to by our president ought to prove most attractive and 
useful. 


Change from Chicago to Louisville. 


One of the most important early acts of the executive committee 
was to change the iocation of the convention from Chicago to 
Lonisville. The members at Cincinnati last winter voted the con- 
vention to go to Chicago, where a food demonstration was to be 
made and an agreement was entered into with a party who rep- 





resented himself as being in a position to bind the proper body 
which couid make it a success at the Coliseum in that city. 

It was soon discovered, though, that the scheme was not prac- 
ticable because of the failure of the proper reservation of dates and 
a substitute was sought. A special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was called and after formally deciding that Chicago would 
have to be abandoned it adjourned to meet in the city of Louisville. 
Owing to the splendid conditions in this city, together with the 
warm welcome assured us by the citizens through their fine business 
organization, the Louisville Commercial Club, we are here today, 
bringing what we believe is the biggest convention that has ever 
been held by the canners and the ailied industries. 


Personal Supervision by Executive Committee. 


The executive committee has during the past year kept in close 
personal touch with the office of the secretary—at times it has 
been deemed necessary that this official should make a visit to the 
different members at their homes, so as to lay before them matters 
vital to the organization. The minutes record a unanimity of 
judgment among the members of this governing body, to whom 
should be given great credit for the results that have been accom- 
plished during the past year. The executive committee also held 
a meeting in Louisville on October 22 last to outline the details of 
the present convention. This was supplemented by another meeting 
at Chicago on December 5 and 6. 


Different Trips of Secretary. 


Your secretary has gone to different parts of the country under 
the direction of the president in the interests of the National 
association and its members. He attended the meeting of the 
Wholesale Jobbers with President Crary at Atlantic City on June 
4. It is a pleasure to note the effect of the speech that Mr. Crary 
delivered at this place. Most forcefully he presented the interests 
of the canners and detined and championed their cause in such a 
broad-minded and earnest manner as to win the encomiums of his 
auditors, although perhaps they were not so much in sympathy 
with the cause. 

On order of the president your secretary made a trip the latter 
part of the same month and brought personally to the attention of 
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the executive committee 
supervision and judgment. 

In July, on order of the president, your secretary made a trip 
to New York to investigate certain local conditions there, the 
gravity of which threatened the entire trade of the country. It is 
not proper, however, to publicly state the object of this visit. It 
will be sufficient to note that the action that was feared has not 
yet come to pass and we hope that it will not be heard from again. 


matters that required their immediate 


Close Touch with Department of Agriculture. 


The office has kept in close touch with the department of agri- 
culture, both by letters and personal visits, and takes pleasure in 
recording the pleasant relations that now exist between those who 
are charged with the enforcement of the pure food law and the 
canners. Here it would not be amiss to say that your secretary 
prepared and published a pamphlet on the pure food law and the 
canners, which was distributed gratuitously to the canners of the 
country. It is hoped that the suggestions contained therein were 
of some every-day use to those who were kind enough to express 
their appreciation and confidence in its accuracy. This office also 
desires to record the receipt and filing of all department rulings 
during the year, and also ali notices of judgment in the enforce- 
ment of the pure food law. 


Miscellaneous Work, 


It has been a pleasure to render assistance to the many canners 
who have availed themselves of the invitation to ask for any 
information that it was in our power to give. We feel that our 
usefulness in this sphere has increased considerably over last year 
and there is no reason why next year’s work should not be even 
broader and more comprehensive. 

The National Canners’ Association has created two permanent 
standing committees which will, when fully organized and in work- 
ing condition, prove able assistants of the executive committee in 
furthering the interests of the canners. 

The first is the transportation committee, composed of Messrs. 
Ralph W. Crary, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; Charles J. Brooks, of 
Baltimore, Md., and EB. 8. Thorne, of Geneva, N. Y. he chairman 
of this committee will at the proper time during this convention 
make a report of the year’s work. 

The legislative committee, composed of Messrs. Frank VanCamp, 
of Indianapolis, Ind.; W. C. Pressing, of Norwalk, Ohio, with 
James P. Olney, of Rome, N. Y., as chairman, has just been au- 
thorized and we may expect to hear of it hereafter. The need for 
this committee was so apparent and its sphere of usefulness so 
broad that it is more than probable that later on the work will 
have to be subdivided under the direction of its able chairman. 


Honorary Membership. 


Your secretary has a number of times received letters from mem- 
bers of the allied industries asking that bes J may become honorary 
members of the National Canners’ Association and offering to pay 
reasonable dues for this privilege. No doubt our exchequer could 
be considerably enriched thereby if our constitution was amended 
to establish org A memberships, of course without vote, and it 
is believed that this step would be popular with many of the 
canners. 

A state association has been organized in Tennessee and is now 
in good working order. The canners there deserve great credit 
for this initial step towards codperation, and from the report of 
the officers they have already commenced to appreciate the good 
that follows. It is not amiss to mention the good work of the 
Ohio association, which was organized last year through the efforts 
of the National Canners’ Association. Although less than two 
years old, it has given itself a national reputation, and its work, 
especially in establishing a standard for the three vegetables that 
are most generally packed, has been recognized by the trade as 
possessing particular merit. 


Good Work of State Associations. 


The other associations of the country have kept up a lively 
interest throughout the year; the policy of the National has al- 
ways been to encourage these local organizations, as it is believed 
that many questions come within their special province that could 
not be so well handled by the general body. 

Our great effort of the year was the collection of reliable sta- 
tistics on the pack of tomatoes, corn and peas. At the meeting 
of the executive committee held in Chicago on April 4 a commit- 
tee, consisting of Mr. Orem, chairman, and your secretary, was 
appointed to consider the advisability of the National association 
taking up this work. This committee made a report recommend- 
ing that the same be done, and the executive committee adopted 
this report. 

Circular letters were immediately sent out asking general coép- 
eration. Many favorable replies were received and a second cir- 
cular followed with the announcement that the work would be 
taken up at the proper time. In July statistical blanks and a 
letter giving the details of the work were maileg out and the com- 
pilation then began in earnest. 


Statistics. 


As is usual with most experiments, the response at first was 
not general. An urgent letter containing the same blanks brought 
better results and replies were received from several hundred can- 
ners. They, however, formed but a small proportion of the whole, 
and it was soon necessary to send another letter. This, too, con- 
tained the same blanks. 

Canners by this time were commencing to recognize the value 
of the work and the probability of its success. till there were 
many who held back for one reason or another, and it required 
numerous communications, in some instances as many as seven 
or eight, to land the coveted figures. In some localities we found 
it necessary to cover the ground by special agents, as well as per- 
sonal reports. Their work, however, was always verified and it 
is gratifying to say that the errors discovered practically amounted 
to nothing. 
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Although the blanks called for figures representing the number 


of cases, yet in many instances, especially when the pack was 
small, the figures were given in cans, and this was a fruitful 
source of error. It required every diligence that the office 


OS- 
sessed to detect these and have the proper corrections made. Ihe 
completed work represents an absolutely accurate count as nearly 
correct as can be possible in this character of work. 

This office has already acknowledged its obligation to the two 
trade papers, THE CANNER AND Driep Fruit Packer, of Chicago, 
and The American Grocer, of New York, for the valuable assist- 
ance that they rendered in the work. ‘They had been compiling 
statistics for a number of years, but at the request of the National 
association turned them over to your secretary, together with their 
kindly aid and assistance. 

It is also fair to state that the Baltimore Trade, and the Na- 
tional Canner, of Chicago, loaned the influence of their columns 
in helping to create sentiment favorable to this work. 

The promise was made that the figures were not to become pub- 
lie property until after the canners had had benefit of the exclu- 
sive information. ‘This promise was strictly regarded by the ex- 
ecutive office, and until the completed reports had been mailed to 


the canners of this country the information was entirely confi- 
dential. 
Unfortunately for the trade, however, some canner, perhaps 


thoughtlessly, turned over a copy of the office report to a Balti- 
more, Md., paper, and the whole result was spread broadcast 
throughout the country. We earnestly regret that this occurred, 
but as was above stated it was done after the figures got beyond 
our control. 

The collection of these statistics meant three months of the 
hardest and most exacting kind of work; realizing the value of 
the same to the trade and desiring that they should be accurate 
beyond question, there was no detail considered too minute, 

As the work was new to your secretary, there were many phases 
to be considered after the plan had been blocked out. His suc- 
cessor in this department of the National Canners’ Association 
can get together durfng the year a vast fund of information that 
ought to prove of great value to every member, and we would 
recommend substantial encouragement for this departure just as 
soon as the present convention closes. 


Bureau of Publicity. 


A great many suggestions have been made during the year in 
regard to a bureau of publicity, and deeming the matter of much 
importance, your secretury sent out a blank to test public opinion 
on this question. 

As was expected, a large number of the canners failed to make 
any auswer whatever, probably because they had not given the 
subject sufficient thought. There were, though, a flattering num- 
ber of intelligent letters discussing the subject in all of its phases, 
and it is believed that if brought about in the proper shape almost 
every representative canner in the country would be willing to 
contribute a sum of money for the purpose of intelligently ac- 
quainting the public with the uses of his product. 

It is to be expected that there will be those who will let the 
rest take the lead, but this could be largely obviated by adopting 
and registering a trade-mark which could only be used by those 
who had contributed to the expenses of bringing the merits of 
such standard canned goods to the attention of the consumers. 

From the tenor of the letters received it is more than likely 
that a good sum of money could be raised to test the experiment 
and see what the result would be. When it is considered that the 
per capita consumption of canned goods in this country is less 
than four annually it is easy to see that the canning business is 
yet in its infancy, so instead of urging a smaller acreage of canned 
goods next year, why not encourage more general consumption? 

Of course a campaign of education would mean that only truth- 
ful labels could be used. There are bound to be firsts and seconds in 
the canned goods business, just as there are in anvthing else; for in- 
stance. we have first-class men, second-class, etc.; but each class 
should be so plainly apparent that its identification is always a 
matter of certainty. I know of nothing that is more calculated to 
harm our interests than for a consumer to buy a tin can with the 
picture of a red-ripe, luscious tomato on the outside and a piece 
of mushy peeling and two handfuls of juice on the inside. It is 
the same way with corn and peas, or in fact anything else that is 
packed in tins. 

It is agued that as our association now has such a limited in- 
come, the question of expending a fund which might run into the 
hundreds of dollars is a matter of absurdity. This is undoubtedly 
true, but there are those of us who believe that the canning in- 
dustry or any other industry will always furnish an income in 
keeping with what its supporters think that they receive in return, 
and if we could intelligently show them this is the time when a 
‘ampaign of publicity would materially increase consumption, I 
for one believe that the scheme will find enough backers to give 
it a fair trial. 

Increasing Membership. 


Our small membership list has been a matter of grave concern 
to the executive committee, and different plans have been consid- 
ered during the year looking to its material increase. It has been 
suggested that we broaden the scope now covered by our constitu- 
tion and include every canner. no matter what his product. This 
of course will bring in an additional membership and prabably lead 
to great ultimate good, but the association will have to make 
even more radical departures to commend itself to the average 
canner, many of whom do not even take the interest to attend 
these national conventions. The value of organization and asso- 
ciation must be brought to their doors in some very personal way, 
and it has been suggested that this body employ a solicitor who 
will make a personal appeal to everyone engaged in the business. 
Whether or not this is practicable remains for the next executive 
committee to determine. 


Credit to Whom Credit Is Due. 


If the association has accomplished any decided good this year 
it should give the proper credit to the trade papers, who have la- 
bored unselfishly for the cause. The president has already thanked 
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each one personally, but the secretary cannot refrain from also 





adding a word of praise. We look forward to still greater goog 
next year and commend our successors to the trade papers for 
inspiration and assistance. 
National Canners’ Association. 
CASH STATEMENT For 1908. 
Cash received for stamped envelopes.......... $ 14.75 
Cash received for membership dues............ 1,705.00 
Amount of cash received during 1908.........$1,719.75 
Deficit for fiscal year ending Jan. 28, 1909.... 633.86 
Shortage beginning of 1908.................. $ 522.65 
Cash paid for typewriting and clerk.......... 450.40 
yo EI erea 402.57 
Cash paid for incidentals. ......csccccces ees 9.77 
Cash paid for telegrams, telephones and special 
66h oon eid 600 48.48 00.009 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


Fe 2 eee rere 
paid for subscription 
paid for printing, stationery and supplies. 





Certificate of Auditing Committee. 


Your committee begs to report that the accounts and vouchers 
above referred to have been examined and found correct in every 
particular. F. F. WILEY, 

Chairman. 
JAS. STOOPS. 

THE SecreTARY: I will state that I have drawn no salary 
this year and none is included in this report. 

Attached to this report is the report of the auditing com- 
mittee that the committee have examined the above accounts 
and vouchers and find same correct. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the report of the secretary 
and treasurer. What is the pleasure of the convention? 

it was moved and seconded that the report be received and 
filed, and the motion was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next gentleman is from Indiana. He 
is not the celebrated “Gentleman from Indiana,’ but he is a 
gentleman who has established for himself the enviable reputa- 
tion of being one of the leading tomato packers in the country, 
and he has earned that reputation justly by strict attention to 
his particular line of business. It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you Mr. Ralph B. Poik, of Greenwood, Ind. 


ADDRESS ON “MODERN TOMATO PACKING” BY 
RALPH B. POLK. 


When our president asked me some weeks ago to address this 
convention on the subject of tomato packing I consented, supposing 
that on account of my long experience I knew how to pack tomatoes 
if nothing else. Since that time, however, I have thought about it, 
talked about it and dreamed about it. I have asked packers, 
brokers and jobbers about it, but I am finally forced to appear 
before you and confess that I don’t know how, and if I did I think 
I would get out of the business. 

I must confess that I am even “up a stump’ when it comes to 
pronouncing the name. When I go down to New York and talk 
about tomatoes, I am given a gentle hint that tomahtoes are the 
only thing that are salable in that market. When I run on down 
into Maryland and begin talking either about tomatoes or tomahtoes, 
my friends there begin looking about me for some sign of a bandana 
handkerchief or a rubber collar, the only stylish pronunciation in 
that part of the country being “tomahtoes, don’t cher know?’ The 
correct pronounciation, however, is tomatoes, as it is universally 
called that in Indiana, and Indiana’ being “it” in the literary field, 
should be considered the highest authority, at least until further 
advices from the White House. 

The tomato is blessed with a scientific name, unpronounceable 
enough and of sufficient length to surround it with befitting dignity 
as the leader of all canned products. 


Simple, Yet Complex. 


I know of no business which is so simple and at the same time 
so complex as tomato canning. I say “simple’’ because it seems to 
be possible for people to enter the business and with no experience 
whatever, make about as good a stagger at packing goods as some 
packers who have been in the business many years. I say ‘“‘com- 
plex” for the reason that I know of no business which is so de- 
pendent upon conditions and which is so difficult to reduce to an 
exact manufacturing basis. ‘There is great need of getting the 
business on a more scientific basis and it will, doubtless, be worth 
eur while to discuss some of the problems which constantly con- 
front us. 


The Raw Material. 


The first step in the production of canned tomatoes is that of 
securing the raw material. The method of doing this is very 
nearly uniform the country over, viz., contracting with farmers at 
a certain price per bushel or ten. Contracts covering the transac- 
tion between the grocer and the packer vary in different localities. 
The greatest difference between them is in the method of describing 


the product. But few contracts attempt to describe the fruit 
except to say that it should be suitable for canning and of a 
certain size. Such a contract leaves an opening for a dispute 


between the grower and packer and there should be some sort of a 
standard described which can be used in receiving and pricing the 
product. <A contract which was originated in Indiana a good many 
years ago and which has given excellent satisfaction, in describing 
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fruit reads follows: “At least two-thirds of such tomatoes, 
to be acceptable, shall be of good average size, well ripened, of 
red color, and sufliciently sound to bear scalding and peeling without 
breaking or unreasonable waste, and not to exceed one-third thereof 
may be imperfect in this, that any tomato may be affected with 
under-ripening, sunburn, paleness of color, cracks or unsoundness 
to the extent of one-third.” Here we have something of a standard 
to be used in receiving the produce. It will be noted that the im- 
possible not exacted and sufficient leeway is granted to make 
the contract reasonable. 

The method of inspecting the tomatoes where this contract is 
used is as follows: When the loads of tomatoes are received at 
the factory, they are first weighed and then pass by the inspection 


the as 


is Is 


house, Which should be near or on the receiving platform. In this 
inspection house is a tank filled with water in which a crate of 
tomatoes selected from any part of the load is dumped. The tank 


arranged with a false bottom which keeps the tomatoes near 
ive surface of the water and at the same time allows them to float 
around in the water so they can be readily picked out and sorted. 
It much easier to identify different grades when tomatoes are 
partially immersed in water than when they are either in crates 
or dumped on tables. Over this tank are Suspended three baskets 
attached to three pairs of spring scales. The good tomatoes are 
picked out and placed in one basket, while those detected to the ex- 


is 





is 








tent of one-third are placed in the second basket, while those de- 
fected more than one-third and worthless are placed in the third 
basket. The total weight of the worthless tomatoes is noted and if 
the weight of the second basket exceeds one-third of the whole, the 
excess is added to the weight of the worthless tomatoes and made 
the basis for a dock. <A good deal of judgment is required in doing 


this work. At the same time it is not so haphazard as the method 
quite generally employed, which is altogether guesswork. 


The Acreage Problem. 
acreage during the last few 


has become a serious problem 
Something will soon have to 


The difficulty of securing tomato 
vears has been so pronounced that it 
to packers throughout the country. 








RALPH B. POLK, Greenwood, Ind. 


be done by the packer to make it possible for growers to secure 
large crops, a greater degree of certainty and better produce than 
we have been getting. The prices of other farm products have 
become so high that farmers. generally, are less attracted to can- 


ning crops than they were formerly and the packer will soon be 
forced to do something to revive their interest. During the past 


year the quality in some localities was so poor that very serious 
loss was sustained by some packers. The only possible remedy for 
this condition lies in the discovery of methods of growing larger 
crops and better quality and to decrease to a minimum the uncer- 
tainties. As the cost of land increases, as it is very rapidly doing, 
the farmers of the country are going to be forced into more in- 
tensive farming, and if the packers of vegetables wish to maintain 
or increase their output they must do something to discover better 
methods of farming and be able to impress upon their growers the 
necessity of new ways of increasing the quantity and bettering the 


quality Some of the more wideawake packers of the country 
realize this and are doing some very thorough research work in 


connection with the growing of their crops, including the study of 
fertilizers, plant growing and the many other growing problems. 
Peeling Important. 
The most important step in tomato packing is the peeling. Upon 
this department depends the profits or losses, the wastes or savings 
and, in «a large measure, reputation. It is possible in this depart- 





ment to make poor goods from excellent material or make fair 
goods from poor material. I have seen some of the very finest 
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tomatoes that ever grew practically ruined in the peeling depart- 
ment by the careless and ignorant employees employed there. It is 
shameful to see a woman pick up a large, fine tomato and slash it 
open clear across the top, opening every seed cell in it and, at the 
same time, leave a large part of the core in the tomato. 


The trick of correct coring is the most essentiai point in the 
peeling operation. Anyone who has studied the structure of the 
tomato has found that if the core is taken out in a conical shape 


that the whole core may be removed without opening a single seed 


cell, and, in fact, a very large core can be taken from a very small 
tomato and still leave the tomaio intact. It seems an almost im- 
possible task to impress help with this fact, but when it can be 


done the percentage of saving is enormous and the quality is great- 
ly enhanced. The best method is to take the tomato in the palm 
of the hand and, helding the knife almest parallel with the length- 
wise structure of the core, cut closely around the core and at con- 
siderable depth. The tomate should then be turned over in the 
hand, the black blossom removed and the peeling slipped off with 


the knife in the direction of the core. I have found that tomatoes 
may be peeled in this way with much less damage to the meat 


than is possible where one starts to slip the peeling off from the 
core side of the tomato. The tomato being whole, much neater and 
cleaner work can be done and the percentage of whole, fancy toma- 
toes be largely increased. <A great deal depends upon the class 
of help it is possible to secure for performing this work. 

here is no doubt that small vessels for the peeled tomatoes are 
better than large ones. The longer the tomatoes lay after they are 
peeled, the more juice wil) drain from them and especially when 
they are in large bulk. It is best to get the tomatoes to the filling 


machines as quickly after peeling as possible. The trimmings 
should be removed immediately and not left to accumulate and 


sour in large quantities in the peeling room. Where the trimmings 
are used tor making pulp or catsup, the quality of these products 
is greatly enhanced by getting it worked up while fresh. 


Sorting. 
A great many factories are now sorting out the best tomatoes 
after they are peeled and canning them as fancies. ‘This is, of 


course, the only way to get selected tomatoes for the purpose, but 


the remainder of the product suffers from the separation. One 
sorting is not sufficient in canning tomatoes where a uniform set 
of standards is to be maintained. It is just as important to sort 


out the poorer tomatoes, those which are green, scrappy, pale color 
or possessing any other defect, as it is to sort out the best goods 
for fancy canning. “On the sorting tables depends the packer’s 
reputation for standard goods as well as fancies.” 

I claim that by the proper method ef sorting the quality can be 


controlled to a reasonable degree of certainty, but the quality of 
the different qualities cannot be controlled. For instance, during 


the past year there was one factory which by this sorting process 
ran more than 50 per cent of the entire pack into second quality, 
which was due to the unseasonable weather. In this case short 
deliveries were made on the extra standards, while it still has some 


of the seconds for sale. 
I cannot agree with the argument which we have all heard on 
the contract question, in which the claim is made that the packer 


can provide to a reasonable degree of certainty for a_ certain size 
pack, but that the quality is not within his control, holding that 
the packer can make future contracts guaranteeing 100 per cent 
delivery, but that the quality which is uncontrollable should not 
be questioned. I do not maintain that the quality is absolutely 
in the control of the packer, but I do state that it much more 
within his control than the quantity. I will admit that if quality 
is to be ignored and if the aid of the pulping machine or pump 


is re 


can be brought in to increase the quantity, while the quality is 
allowed to suffer, there might be some argument in favor-of a 
100 per cent contract. I believe that for the good of all concerned 
quality is more important than 100 per cent delivery, and I be- 


lieve that the majority of the packers of the country will bear me 


out in this statement. “av 
romatoes, after they are peeled and conveyed to the filling room, 
should be spread out on large tables, permitting the sorting to be 


done in the most thorough manner and at the same time allow the 
juice to drain from them. ‘Too many factories dump the peeled 


tomatoes directly into the filling machine hoppers, without either 
sorting or inspecting. If good tomatoes are peeled right, the loss 
from the draining is not very great 

It is, of course, easier to carry out this sorting process in fac- 
tories where two or more lines of machinery are in operation, but 
it is not impracticable in single line piants. In one factory operated 
under my supervision the tomatoes are delivered from the peeling 
system to the filling room by means of a conveyor, and from this 
conveyor run automatically to the sorting tables, on which both 
the faney and poor stock are sorted out. The poor stock is re- 
moved by conveyors to a line of machinery which runs exclusively 
on second-grade goods. The fancies are carried to the fancy filling 
tables, where they are placed in open top cans by hand. It is best 
in single line plants to have two filling machines, but both grades 
may be run over one line of capping machinery, provided the cans 
containing one grade are marked at the filling machines and again 
divided as they come from the capper. A great deal of the future 
of the business depends upon this sorting that certain standards of 
quality may be maintained. 


Packing Quality. 


his matter of producing quality is the most important that we 
can consider, and let me urge that we all pay more heed to it 
than we ever have. It is not strange that a great many packers 
have become disgusted and discouraged in their attempts to make 
better goods when they are met with such market conditions as 
confront them now. The common complaint is, and it is justified 
to a large extent, that the jobber will not pay more for good goods 
than he will for poor, and that the price is the only consideration. 
This is somewhat exaggerated. It is nevertheless too nearly true. 





We must remember, however, that it is not the jobbers who eat 
the goods and that the jobber is doing just as much damage to 


consumption by buying cheap goods as the disgusted and discour- 
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aged packer is who gets careless and works on the theory that 
“any old thing’ will do. Jt is the consuming public that we are 
dependent upon for our markets, and if we feed them upon goods of 
high quality there will be a growing demand for our products, 
while the reverse will be true as soon as we become indifferent. 
1 have had occasion at different times during the last five years 
to visit a large number of retail stores and in some cases to talk 
to some of the consumers themselves, and the fact that poor goods 
injure consumption has been demonstrated to me most graphically. 
it is to be lamented, but it is nevertheless true that one poor can 
of goods will do more harm than a dozen good ones will do good. 
it takes time and patience to build up the public confidence in our 
products, and it cannot be done completely until “QUALITY” is 
made the watchword of the entire fraternity. 


Filling. 


An important step in the process of canning tomatoes is that of 
filling. Machines for this purpose should be selected which will 
do the work with the greatest amount of accuracy and the smallest 
amount of crushing and mashing. From the filling machines the 
tilled cans should pass immediately to the exhaust boxes, where 
they should be steamed for from two and one-half to three minutes, 
which is sufficient exhaust to make the goods collapse after 





processing, and may be considered something of a safeguard in 
connection with sterilization. Exhausting is practiced but very 
little throughout the East, and is not absolutely necessary, but 


there is little doubt in my mind but that this step is worth while. 
It certainly lessens the strain on the cans, producing less leaks. 
The warm cans are also easier capped than cold ones. I have never 
been able to detect any difference in appearance or flavor in the 
goods which were exhausted and those which were not. Exhausting 
is quite necessary in capping open top cans and much less trouble 
is experienced with these cans where exhausting is practiced. 





Sterilization. 


The method of sterilization varies in different factories, the 
water bath being used largely, while a great many factories use 
the closed retort and dry steam. I have never been able to see 
any difference in the results from the different methods, but con- 
sider the steam somewhat safer, as the circulation is more assured. 
There are a great many people pretending to be processors who do 
not know when water is boiling when heated by live steam, and 
are prone to take the time in the water bath before the water has 
reached a temperature of 212 degrees. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the use of the 
microscope in connection with the sterilization of food products. 
The stories it tells are simply marvelous. Spoilage in goods is 
often toretold weeks before it actually takes place. Some packers 
seem to be a little doubtful about the practical use of the micro- 
scope, but a thorough study of its uses will convince the most 
skeptical It has helped more to put the business on a _ scientific 
basis than any other application of science. 








Sanitation. 


It is hard, without a specific case in view, to describe a factory 
best adapted for packing tomatoes. The fact that the business 
can be gone into on an investment of from $25 to a quarter of a 
million makes a description which will cover the whole field diffi- 
eult. It is also hard for one to divorce himself from the ideas 
incorporated in «a plant in which as many as twenty products are 
prepared and to describe what is needed in a plant intended for 
the packing of tomatoes only. 

Convenience and sanitary conditions are the twe most important 
features. tLlie buildings, especially the floors, should be of material 
which is impervious to dampness and everything should be arranged 
so that it can be thoroughly flushed and drained in cleaning. I am 
a thorough believer in arranging the buildings so that every nook 
and corner will be flooded with light, and I believe that notion is 
one whici brings practical results. To get the best distribution 
of 1t the buildings should be only one story high, and where 
there is plenty of yard room there is no objection to the scheme 
except that the construction is very expensive. It diminishes the 
lighting and insurance bills, however, enough to make a good inter- 
est on the extra investment One thing above all others which 
should be provided is ample opportunity for washing the hands. 
(ood sanitary toilet rooms. with plenty of wash basins, soap and 
towels and other conveniences, should be provided for. General 
toilet purposes, and in addition there should be right in the work 
rooms washstands, where hands can be washed when they become 
soiled by the machinery or in any other way. 








; Give your help an 
abundant opportunity to be clean and some of them will appreciate 
it, and the influence on the remainder is good. Keeping the help 
dressed in white uniforms adds much to the appearance of a fac- 
tory and exerts a subtle influence toward educating employes to a 
higher degree of neatness and pride in their work. I will admit 
that doing this makes a hole in the profits, and it is very hard for 
the average packer to 1eap the benefit, but those packers who can 
afford it will ultimately reap the reward. 


Standards. 


The subject of standards has been much discussed of late and 
has been made the subject of official action in two or three state 
association meetings during the fall and winter. It has not been 
my privilege to be present at any of the meetings. and my knowl- 
edge of the discussion comes only from reports in the trade papers. 
{ must say, however, in all candor, that it seems to me the defini- 
tion of “standards” as adopted by the different associations is 
still inadequate, and I am inclined to think that it will require 
an inventor of words rather than a master of the packing art to 
give us an unassailable definition. sSoth packers and jobbers are 
inclined to view the question from a manufacturing and mercan- 
tile point of view rather than from the viewpoint of the “court 
of the last resort,” which is the consumer. One jobber may not 
like a certain shade of color, another may be a crank about full 
weight, but the great question is what does Mrs, Consumer expect 
to get when she gives up her 8'/s, 10 or 15 cents. The question 
of weight is not the all-important item, nor is the average con- 
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sumer very particular about the color so long as it is reasonably 
good, but when the consumer opens a can of tomatoes and finds 
it full of black specks from the blossom, the tomatoes full of 
cores, which have been sliced in two instead of extracted, and 
small pieces of skin adhering to the fruit, she immediately takes 
it back te her grocer and asks tor a brand which perchance may 
be short in net weight or pale in color. The first can may have 
been classed a “standard” under the present definition, while the 
second may have been rejected and the price beaten down. If 
such instances occurred often, seconds would soon outrank stand- 
ards in popularity. One association used the words “red ripe” in 
describing the contents of the cau. While the particular share of 
red is not mentioned, the description is considered by some as 
dangerous and too hard to live up to some seasons. Another asso- 
ciation, id to use the word “red,” used the word “ripe” only. 
If this description was agreed to by the jobber, the packer could 
in an extreme case p and deliver the yellow variety of tomatoes, 
which are more prolific than the red variety. 

Jt will be very difficult to bottle up a definition for 
tomatoes and keep the cork in. 

do believe, however, that there can be some great strides made 

in this direction and a partial definition worked out which would 
be of some help. There is no reason why the question of weights 
for the different grades cannot be determined, although there are 
some complicated questions which would arise in doing this. I do 
net doubt that the weights as determined upon by the different 
associations are about right so far as they go. It might be possi- 
ble to settle some of the points covering the general appearance 
and workmanship, but to make a complete definition for standard 
tomatoes which would stand in actual practice I believe to be one 
of the problems yet to be solved. Whatever is done toward settling 
any of the points should, if possible, be concurred in by packers, 
brokers and jobbers. I believe that it would be well worth while 
for a committee of packers, brokers, jobbers and retailers to get 
together and formulate and agree to a partial definition which 
would cover several points which are at present disputed in cases 
of disagreements on deliveries. 


The Future. 


Some day the uncertainties of the business will be reduced to a 
science. I believe we are only in the “genesis of attainment” in 
the preparation of our products. The one great thought on many 
packers’ minds is, “How can we improve our: goods?’ We are 
considering it more than ever in our public meetings. Packers are 
leading the business world in throwing open their factory doors 
to their competitors and making their methods public, and it is 
only a question of time until the combined efforts to unravel our 
problems will result in attainments we have little dreamed of. 

I expect to see the day when sterilization will be accomplished 
without the aid of heat. What wiil take its place I would not 
venture a guess, but electricity still has many undiscovered prop- 
erties, and the great world revealed by the microscope is scarcely 
touched. Who knows but that some genius may, in prying down 
into nature’s microscopic unknown, be able to separate and classify 
the warring species so numerous there, and by pitting one against 
the other destroy those which now produce spoilage, and thus, 
by simply directing the hostile forces of nature, preserve food 
products in their original state. 

By the time we have mastered some of our technical problems 
and are able and willing to give the public a high and universally 
uniform quality, the time will be ripe for a consumption of pre- 
served foods which today would seem impossible. The business has 
hardly made a dent in the possibilities it possesses. I believe that 
tomatoes will always maintain their position as leader in the 
vegetable line, and if “QUALITY” is made the watchword with all 
the packers of the country the consumption in a few years will be 
double what it is today. The greatest avenue for enlarging the 
industry lies in the direction of a greater variety of foods should 
not be preserved. The nearer we come to supplying every need 
in the home, the more will the consuming public come to depend 
upon our products, thus benefiting the whole industry. 

When every packer becomes imbued with the desire to produce 
goods of the highest possible merit ; 

When we all come to look upon our business as a great calling, 
rather than in the light of a flyer in wheat, a venture in Wall 
Street, or a wager on a horse race; 

When, by embracing all that science can give us, we have been 
able to cope with the problems ef producing better raw material 
and perfecting better methods of ;-reparing and conserving them: 

When we learn to draw some inspiration from the love of the 
work we are doing, as well as from ledgers and balance sheets, 

Then will it be that the work of conserving the world’s food 
supply will enter into its rightful heritage and be known as one 
of the earth's greatest industries. (Appiause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman is leading up to the time 
when we will turn the button and preserve tomatoes on the 
vine and the apple on the tree, but the difficulty is that that 
will be hard for the can men. We all feel for them. 

The thought occurred to me while Mr. Polk was struggling 
with the word “tomato” (to-may-to) and finally landed it to 
suit himself. I think that is all right, if the present price of 
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standard 








‘seventy cents, when they get to ninety they should be ‘*to-mah- 


to,” and when they get above one dollar they should be to- 
mat-to. And there are few of us who have had experience 
enough to know how to pronounce them. His struggle with the 
etymology and syntax of this proposition reminds me of the 
little boy at school who was asked by his teacher to form a 
sentence containing the words “boys,” “bears,” and “bees.” 
After a struggle with it for hours he brought in something like 
this: “Boys bees bare when they go in swimming.” We are 
getting away from the canning business a little along the line 
of pronunciation. 
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We shall now hear from a man who has had the opportunity 
in his life to give the same thought and study and work to 
the pea canning line that Mr. Polk has given to the tomato 
line, and his record stands for his success. A young man, he 
today stands at the head of one of the largest pea-canning 
concerns in the country. It gives me pleasure to introduce to 
you Mr. Frank T. Stare, the president of the Waukesha Can- 
ning Company, who will address us on the subject of peas as 
they were canned yesterday and today. 

Mr. Stare: Mr. President and Gentlemen—The subject 
assigned to me suggests a historical account rather than how 
peas ought to be canned. The address of my predecessor, who 
ably and fully described the proper method of canning 
tomatoes, makes me somewhat ashamed of my paper, which is 
a historical account of the methods employed in packing peas 
in the past rather than at present 


so 


“PEAS AS THEY WERE PACKED YESTERDAY AND 
TODAY,” BY FRANK T. STARE. 


line 
more 


other 
any 
of 


is 


It doubtful 
ment has made history 


if any of American industrial develop- 

rapidly than the pea-packing 
industry. The yesterday the business is within the remem- 
prance of practically every man in this room. While it is true 
that peas were packed in a limited manner prior to the advent of 


the pod huller, we can safely date the genesis of the industry with 
the use of this machine. 
The use of the pod huller made possible the packing of peas 


in a commercial way, and, strange it may seem to us now, 
what was then considered a large business was built up with prac- 
tically no other special machinery. This business was confined to 
a comparatively limited territory in and around the home of the 
packing industry, viz., Baltimore, to which might be added some 
of the pioneer packers of New York state. 

As we view the packing of peas from a twentieth century point 
of view it is indeed surprising that the pioneers in this line v4 
endeavor were as successful as they were, as the packing of pea 
during the yesterday period was largely a matter of hand work. 
The seed was planted largely by hand, the peas were drilled in 
rows, the vines were cultivated by hand and the pods were picked 
by hand. Little attention was paid to grading and such crude 
methods as were used in cleansing and blanching of peas was 
largely a matter of hand work. ‘The cans were filled by hand, 
the liquor was added by hand and the cans were soldered by hand, 












and as a result the quality was largely a matter of chance, some- 
times good but often bad; and naturally the discerning consumer 














FRANK T. STARE, 


Waukesha, Wis. 


was prejudiced against the American packed pea to an extent that 
is still felt to more or less degree by all packers of peas. Every 
pea packer in this room has upon more than one occasion been 
compelled to defend his products as against the imported French 
peas. 

The today of the pea business commences with the use of the 
viner system. How manifestly impossible it would be for the 
modern pea packer to anything like approximate his present output 
without the use of this machine, and it took a considerabie time 
to remove the prejudice from the minds of the packers. Many of 
them did not adopt the modern method of green pea vining until 
this useful machine had been on the market for a number of years. 
Along with the viner came the method of grading peas to uniform 
sizes. First peas were graded to three or four uniform sizes, 
while now practically every packer grades his peas to six sizes, 
and, in a few cases, even more are made. 
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In the West 
of the viner 
of Wisconsin 
packers in the 
use of the 


the packing of peas practically started with the use 
system. ‘The first viners were brought into the state 
in 1894. Prior to that date there were only two 
state who packed a limited amount of peas by the 
pod huller, packing an annual output not exceeding 
the daily output of these plants at this time. Even after the 
vining system had come into general use there was little other 
special machinery used in connection with the packing of peas. 
This seems strange, indeed, when we take into consideration that 
the packing corn and tomatoes bad almost become an automatic 
proposition at this time. It was not until in the late nineties 
that a satisfactory pea filler was perfected; then rapidly followed 
power wasbers and blanchers, cooling devices, and what not, until 
today the modern pea packing plant is absolutely automatic. 

This has made it possible for the state of Wisconsin to pack 
more peas the past year than the combined output of the whole 
country a decade ago. This, however, could not and would not 
have been accomplished had it not been for the fact that the im- 
proved methods had correspondingly improved the quality of the 


goods. During the last ten years the American consumer has 
learned that American packed peas are superior to all others. The 


improved methods have also largely decreased the cost of produc- 


tion, thereby giving to the consumer an unexcelled article at a 
greatly reduced price, so that the consumption of canned peas 


has increased by leaps and bounds during recent years. 

This healthy condition of the market has led to the development 
of a grcat industry throughout the country at large, but particularly 
in the West, until today we have single pea packing institutions 
which pack more peas than the state of Maryland and nearly as 
much as the tri-states combined. ‘Those who have not kept abreast 


with the times can hardly realize the magnitude of the operations 
oi the modern pea packing establishment. Some of our western 


plants utilize as much as ten thousand acres, handling every acre 
of the same under their own supervision, employing hundreds of 
teams and men. ‘The modern pea packer has by necessity become 
a seed grower as well, and part of his acreage is utilized for the 
production of seed peas. Camps are maintained and both men 
and teams kept under canvas from early in the spring until late in 
the fall. VPeas are harvested by machines especially built for that 
purpose. The vines are hauled to the factory on great auto trucks 
or by steam engines, and from the time the peas are pitched on 
the automatic viner feeders they are not again touched by hand 
until they are cased up in the warehouse. The peas are conveyed, 
elevated, handled automatically by the use of scientific sanitary 
equipment. The modern western factory is not considered com- 
plete without its own blacksmith shop, machine shop and harness 
shop, and in some cases the packer operates his own box factory ; 
in other instances owning his own standing timber, while a few 
packers have a small fortune invested in mammoth silos and feed- 
ing plants, thereby converting their waste into profit, all of these 
various conditions being the result of the growing demand for a 
better article at a cheaper price. 

In enumerating the causes which have contributed to the build- 
ing of this great industry one must not overlook the sales organi- 
zation, for while modern methods have made possible the packing 
of a better article, at popular prices, the business could not have 
been built up to its present magnitude without the codperation of 
2a well-organized sales department. A decade ago, when the today 
of the pea packing business started, there was a very limited de- 
mand for American packed peas, and the people generally were 
prejudiced. This prejudice has had to be removed. This has not 
been an easy task, particularly in view of the attention which has 
been paid to the canning industry by the doubtless well meaning 
“pure food experts.” This part of the building up of the industry 
devolved upon the sales organization, and it really seems remark- 
able that this has been accomplished within this comparatively 
short period. 

As we view the yesterday and today of the pea packing industry 
wili be. I constrained to be- 





we wonder what the tomorrow am 

lieve that this business is now in its infancy. I do not look for 
as much development from a mechanical point of view during 
the next decade, but as much can be accomplished along other 
lines, we should always bear in mind that the improved quality 
of American packed peas has been the keynote of their success ; 


therefore quality should always be our first consideration. 


In beginning an analysis of those items which contribute to 
the making up of the quality of canned peas, the first subject 
with which we are confronted is the item of seed. There is no 


question in the mind of every thinking packer that the seed stocks 
of the country have greatly deteriorated during the last few years. 
it has been a good while since any of us have seen seed peas upon 
which we could depend as being absolutely pure to type. Our seed 
stocks have deteriorated in two directions—first in type, which 
means quality, in the canned article, and, secondly, in yield. This 
is particularly true of Alaska seed stocks. All pea packers are 
familiar with the copper-colored peas which show up to a more or 
less extent throughout his pack—those peas which seem to pre- 
maturely mature and which result in a disappointing quality. We 
all know that this is occasioned by inferior seed stocks, and while 
all packers would gladly pay an additional price for seed which 
is true to type, it seems next to impossible to secure the same. 

A great deal has been done by the Agricultural Department 
during the last few years in building up new types of corn and 
oats. The corn crop of the United States has practically been 
doubled on the same acreage during the last ten years. The credit 
ot this is most entirely due to the several experimental stations 
operated under the control of the Department of Agriculture. 
They have built up seed corn stocks by a system of selection and 
elimination which has resulted in the addition of untold millions 
to the farmers of this country. 

Something along this line should and must be done in order to 
keep up and improve the quality of our canned peas. It must also 
be done in order to enable the packer or his. growers to secure a 
satisfactory yield, and it seems not improbable that in addition to 
the many phases of the operation of the modern pea factory that 
scientific farming, embracing the breeding and building up of better 
seed stocks, must soon be added to its scope of activity. When 





this has been accomplished it will go a long ways towards not only 
keeping up but improving the quality of the pack. This, together 
with the natural improvements which we may expect in the me 
chanical handling of our products, will make it possible to bring 
the consumption of canned peas up to a figure somewhere within 
reason. 

The pack last year was approximately 5,600,000 cases, or a trifle 


over 1°/;,9 cans per capita e have been patting ourselves on the 
back, feeling that our business has been developing rapidly, which 


it has: that the consumption has been increasing, which it has; 
but when we consider the consumptive power of this great country 
we are only scratching around the edges. This country today 
should be consuming not less than 40,000,000 cases of canned peas 
annually. This would only approximate one dozen cans per capita 
per year, and while these figures may appear visionary, I am con- 
vinced that it is not altogether impossible. Canned peas are 





without a doubt one of the most wholesome and nutritious foods 
obtainable, and if in the tomorrow of the pea packing business 
proper attention is paid to quality the improved methods will 
naturally decrease the cost of production to such an extent that 
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a really first-class article can be sold to the consumer at a cost 
which will not be prohibitive to any class of our citizens. 

We have seen our cost greatly reduced during the yesterday and 
today of the business; we have seen our quality greatly improved 
during the same period, and while the average packer is perhaps 
not making as much per dozen on his peas as he did ten years ago, 
the increased volume in his business is netting him in the aggre- 
gate much more in the way of profits than he hoped to make. 


It is, of course, safe to assume that our methods of distribution 
wili improve as well. Many of our packers have already com- 
menced bringing their wares to the attention of the consumer 
through various means of advertising. and this will doubtless 


prove a factor in increasing the consumption of our products to 
the extent we are all hoping for. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have now some announcements to make. 

Mr. HorrecKer: Before the announcements are made it 
seems to me the time is ripe to follow up that most excellent 
suggestion in the paper of Mr. Polk and measure up to the 
demands of the times and proceed to put it on the basis out- 
lined and suggested by Mr. Polk, a standard for tomatoes. 
Some of the local associations have taken that step already, as 
has been suggested in that most excellent paper. The country 
surely demands the very best brand or pack of tomatoes that 
the packers are able to put out, and until we fix a standard to 
which all can direct their best efforts we shall continue to have, 
just as we have now, an endless variety and quality. 

[ therefore move you that, as president of this national 
association, you appoint a committee consisting of canners, 
jobbers or wholesale grocers, and brokers, which committee shall 
take into consideration the question of the fixing of a standard 
for tomatoes, and report to the next meeting of this association 
one year hence. I suggest to that committee that they obtain 
samples of tomatoes from a wide area of country, in order that 
the standard that they arrive at shall be such a standard as 
tomato packers everywhere in the United States can reasonably 
attain. 


THE PRESIDENT: I think the motion and talk and ideas are 


all directed along proper lines, and thoroughly consistent with 
the work hoped to be done by this association. 
second? 


Is there a 
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that this 


amendment 


Mr. ANDERSON: I move as an 
committee also take up the grading of peas. 
This amendment was seconded. 


sam 


Mr. STarE: I would suggest that while the gent!eman’s 
idea is probably proper, the grading of peas ought to be 


handled by another committee, because there are very few 
instances where the tomato packers’ interests and the pea 
packers’ interests are along the same line. I think there is 
ample work for the employment of two committees and I think 
the work of the committee on tomato standards might be handi- 
capped if they attempted to take up the grading of peas. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think the point is wel! taken, and your 
ground can be covered in that way just as well. You can just 
make a motion that a committee be appointed to look after 
the grading of peas so as not to confuse the work of the two 
committees. How will that do? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I will withdraw my motion, then. 

A vote being taken, the motion to appeint the two committees 
was carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
appointment of those 
later. 

f now want yor to listen to a word or two that is of vital 
interest, because anything that touches our pocketbooks is of 
vital interest; and we want to hear it. It is the question of 
inter-insurance as written by the Canners’ Exchange. As I told 
you yesterday, there is no direct connection between the Can- 
ners’ Exchange and the National Canners’ Association, except 
through the close affiliation of the members of each. It so 
happens that the members of the advisory committee of the 
Canners’ Exchange are members of the executive committee of 
the canners’ association, and therefore interested in both. This 
is a matter that has been fully covered before, but there are 
some members here who have not been at our meetings before, 


The motion is unanimously carried, and the 
two committees will be deferred until 





L. J. RISSER, Onarga, III. 


President Western Association. 


and you will listen to Mr. L. B. Warner for a moment. I am 

doing this because we are all vitally interested and want to 

hear what he has to say. 
“FIRE INSURANCE,” BY LANSING B. WARNER. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I wish to thank you 
for the privilege of again presenting the subject of “Canners’ Ex- 
change” to you. , Since I presented the subject a year ago at the 
convention in Cincinnati the Canners’ Exchange has been making 
steady progress. Then we had sixty subscribers; now we have 
insurance on more than one hundred and sixty of the most repre- 
sentative and best equipped canning factories in the United 
States. 

During the year 1908 the Canners’ Exchange saved its subscribers 
approximately 80 per cent of their insurance expense, up to the 
limit of our line, which is now $25,000, but with an increased 
number of subscribers we will be able to increase our line until, 
eventually, we expect to be able to ¢ approximately all of the 
insurance of all of the canners. Th I believe, is a matter of 
great interest to you all. It has seemed to me in the past that the 
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upon insurance as something they 
they therefore wanted to continue 
along the old lines, the same lines that their fathers had followed 
before them; but our plan has been in operation in other lines 
for thirty years and has proven eminently successful, and there is 
absolutely no reason why the canners should not carry their insur- 
ance on this plan, and do it with perfect safety and save at least 
60 to 75 per cent of their insurance expense. 

In a proposition of this kind there are three questions that you 

want answered. ‘The first question is, Am I sure I am going to 
get my money case | have a loss’ That is what you insure 
for. 
‘The second question is, What liability do I assume? 
What is the prospect of my making a saving’? 
{ will s that there is no policy issued by any stock company 
today which has the financial backing that a policy of Canners’ 
Exchange has. ‘This may seem a pretty strong statement, but it 
can be easily proven to you. It is not my intention to go into 
any long discussion of the subject. 1 might possibly say right 
now that we have a booth, No. 1, where these questions can be 
explained to you, and therefore I will merely touch on these points 
at this time. 

The policy absolutely good, 
anything further about it we will 

Now as to the question of 
simple proposition. It is simply 
signs a contract with me, which 
with each one of our subscribers. In case we have a loss, the sub- 
scriber to this contract agrees that he will stand his proportion 
of that loss; therefore if we did not coilect one dollar in premiums 


have looked 
and thai 


generally 
understand, 


cahners 
did not 
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but if anyone wants to know 
be glad to tell them. 

liability. Canners’ Exchange is a 
that each one of our subscribers 
is virtually signing a contract 


Is 


our policy would be absolutely good. Your proportion is limited 
and cannot exceed in any instance $250 on any one fire. There 
is not a subscriber on our list but would be willing to sell $250 


worth of goods on regular terms to any other subscriber; so that 
our policy, as I have stated, would be absolutely good even if we 
did not collect a dollar of premium, but according to our plan we 
do collect premiums at the regular established rate—in other words, 
at the same rate you are paying today—and we return to you the 
unused portion of the earned premium, which amounted last year 





to about SO per cent. Now this premium income gives us a suf- 
ficient cash fund to take care of about three times the normal 
losses, so that the contingent liability is nominal. We certainly 


should be able to do better than the stock companies have done, 
as the stock companies, whose capital is subject to all the hazards 
of the business, are unquestionably entitled to insist upon a profit 
on the business, and they must collect enough premium to pay 
their losses and make this profit, and lay up surpluses which are 
sufficient to take care of such conflagrations as occurred at Balti- 
more, San Francisco, etc. Now in Canners’ Exchange the canners 
are carrying their own insurance; the element of profit is abso- 
lutely eliminated from it: nobody makes a dollar out of it except 
that I am paid for my time and expenses. Canners’ Exchange is 
un office where the details of the contract are carried out. Each 
one of you canners, under old line methods, are paying today for 





the conflagration hazard—in other words, hundreds of millions 
of dollars that have been swept away in the recent conflagrations 
must be made up by the insuring public—and each one of you 


have in your premium a charge to cover that hazard. That hazard 
does not exist in the canning industry. The canning factories are 
so located that scarcely any two of them are near enough together 


so that they could go by one fire; therefore we eliminate that 
hazard. 

Another hazard that stock companies have to contend with is 
the moral hazard, and there must be in their insurance rate a 
certain charge to cover that moral hazard. The conflagration and 


moral hazards are hidden; you cannot see them, but still you are 
charged for them in your rate. We do not have the moral hazard, 
as it does not exist under our plan. Now we save 20 per cent on 
the expense. Forty per cent of the premiums of the stock fire 
insurance companies go to pay their expenses; that is, 40 per cent 
of the premiums which each one of you gentlemen pay in goes to 
pay the expenses of the stock company, leaving only 60 per cent 
with which to take care of losses and profits, including the hazard 
ot conflagration and these other items mentioned. Our under- 
iti expense is limited to 20 per cent. The stock companies are 
30 per cent profit on canning factories, and the 20 per cent 
saving on expense and the 30 per cent saving from profits make 
a difference to the canners of 50 per cent. In addition to that 
there are these other very extensive savings, such as the con- 
flagration hazard and the moral hazard, and there is absolutely no 
question in my mind but what, covering a period of, say, five years, 
we can make a saving to our subscribers of at least 60 to 75 per 





when you are paying out the large amount of money that 

for fire insurance premiums, if there is a prospect of 
saving any such amount as that, it would seem to me that you 
would be warranted in giving time enough to this to understand 
our contract. 

The main trouble that I find in presenting this to the different 
canners is that they do not understand the contract, and they are 
fearful of it just on that account. 

The question of liability, for example, is one which the stock 
companies use as a club over the head of anything that partakes 
of the nature of mutual, but, gentlemen, you canners have got to 
pay all the losses on canning factories anyway. Now, why, if 
you have got to do that, is it necessary to pay a profit and pay 
for all these other hazards that you are not subject to? The liabil- 
ity actually assumed under our policy is no more than the liability 
you have today; that is, if the canners take care of their own 
losses, as they do under any circumstances. 

In regard to what we did last year, it might be interesting for 
you to know something about the actual savings we made to some 
of our different subscribers, and, as explained to you before, a year 
ago we were only just getting started. Now we are well on our 


you are 


feet, new subscribers are coming in steadily and rapidly, and there 
is absolutely no reason why we should not, when this year ends 
up, have from 750 to 1,000 of the best canners of the United 


States interested with us. 
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For example, the saving that was made by some of our sub- 
scribers. I cannot, of course, give you or go through the whole 
list, but I will pick out a few, whom probably all of you know. 

Take the Van Camp Packing Company, their saving in Canners’ 








Exchange last year amounted to $825 of which $660.62 was 
returned to them in cash. That certainly is a pretty good start 
and ought to be worth consideration. 

















LANSING B. WARNER, Chicago. 


Fogg & Hires, whose saving was $483.88, and cash returned to 
them, $388.10. ‘ 

Cobb Preserving Company, whose saving was $322.59, 
returned to them, $258.08. 

The Hoopeston Canning Company, the same. 

Fort Stanwix Canning Company, saving $660.51 
returned to them in cash. 

H. Cc. & HL. F. Hemingway, of New 

whose saving was $422.45, of which 
back to them in cash. ; 
The New Hartford Canning Company, 
them in_ cash. . / 
Grafton Johnson, saving of $600.44, of which he received in cash 
$480.36. ; 

The balance in all these cases being left in the treasury to build 
up a surplus. ; \ 

I believe that this is a question of vital importance to each and 
every one of you, and I hope that you will not delay in joining 
with us. ‘There is no question at all in my mind that everyone of 
you will eventually want to join, but there seems to be a tendency 
to put the time off. Now, those of you who are not subscribers 
today lost the 1908 saving, which was 80 per cent. Are you going 
to lose the 1909 saving as well. If you want to make that saving, 
it is time for you to get interested, and we would be very glad 
indeed to see you downstairs at any time. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

Mr. FRANK VAN CAMP: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I 
want to say just a word following what Mr. Warner had to say 
in regard to Canners’ Exchange. It so happens that I am 
chairman of the advisory committee, which means that I have 
made several trips to Chicago and have employed an outside 
auditor four times during the year to go over the business of 
Canners’ Exchange, to keep in touch with its operations. I 
wish to say that in the beginning I myself, like others, was 
probably a little skeptical, and I put in one factory for a small 
policy, a little later I put in another one and then put in 
another, at the end of the year at our last meeting in Chicago, 
having the books audited, I found that we had $40,000 of 
actual cash on hand in the bank, drawing 3 per cent interest. 
which means that if anybody should have a fire today or 
tomorrow or the next day they could be paid out of the cash 
now in the treasury without making an assessment on any one. 
I think one thing that has kept a good many men away has 
been the idea that there might be an assessment. But we have 
got an amount of money in the treasury now sufficient to pay 
for several fires and there is more money coming in every day. 

Now, another point: At this meeting on the last of December 
or first of January the fact that I was getting back 80 per 
cent of the money I[ paid in caused me to cancel, at short rates, 
policies that I had on four or five other factories and take out 
insurance instead in Canners’ Exchange, because I could well 


and cash 





and $504 was 


state and Baltimore, 
and some cents went 


$445 paid 


York 
$337 
saving $557; 
to 
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afford to cancel the insurance that was then in force and pay 
the short rate and place it over again in Canners’ Exchange, 
because the saving was such that I was warranted in doing so. 
I would like to see every canner take sufficient interest in this 
to stop at Mr. Warner's booth downstairs, and while he is there 
make up his mind that he is to become one of the members for 
no other reason in the world than the money that he will save. 
Myself as chairman and my four associates on the advisory 
committee draw no salaries. We do not get a penny out of that 
in any way, shape or form; no one gets any money out of this 
except Mr. Warner, who hires his own office force, pays his own 
clerk hire and his office rent and solicits the business, employs 
assistant solicitors to go after more business, and he gets 20 
per cent out of each premium. If you pay in $100 on a policy 
Mr. Warner gets $20 of that. Out of the twenty he pays him- 
self, all clerk hire, office rent, traveling expenses, etc. Every- 
thing connected with the operation of the business comes out of 
that 20 per cent, so that 1 say there is no money in it for me 
or for the other members of the committee, and I am only 
speaking of this so that you may save some money the same as 
L and as others have. I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there anything else to be offered on this 
subject? 

Mr. GrorGe G. BAILEY: Mr. President—I would like to speak 
a word in favor of Canners’ Exchange. Mr. Van Camp, Mr. 
Warner, myself and a few others gave it a good deal of time 
before it was put before the public, and we are more or less 
interested in its success. We know it is a good thing. We have 
investigated the matter carefully. We have had the best legal 
talent, and have the system as we think perfect in every respect. 

Now, this was the case with the company with which I am 
associated, which took out a line on its properties, and we had 
returned to us from the ordinary normal charge something like 


six or seven hundred dollars. We figure that we just found 
that money. We don’t have any salaries in this business. We 
haven’t got any big signs up, but Warner has a booth down- 


stairs where you can have this laid out to you so that you will 
all understand it. But really, this is the biggest subject on 
hand this year, and don’t go home before letting Mr. Warner 
explain it to you, and taking advantage of it. 

Mr. GRAFTON JOHNSON: I would like to point out another 
feature and say that in addition to the actual saving in pre- 
miums through Canners’ Exchange we have been approached by 
the stock companies in an effort to hold our business and they 
have materially reduced our rates, to be effective, I believe, 
from the first of the year. The canners should support Can- 
ners’ Exchange if for no other reason than that it will tend to 
hold the rates of stock companies down on our plants. 

We believe, however, that Canners’ Exchange is right and we 
wish to see the number of subscribers increase so that we can 
earry a larger line, it being our intention to carry with them 
all they will take. We heartily endorse this proposition. 

Mr. J. Ep. GUNTHER: Mr. President—I want to say a word 
in favor of the Canners’ Exchange. I have been in mutuals 
for a number of years, and I have yet to find the first mutual 
company that has not returned at least 334 per cent of the pre- 
mium paid, and they are just as prompt in paying losses as the 
old line companies. I have used the mutuals of Iowa and 
Wisconsin and I believe Ohio; I have used the Millers’ Mutual, 
and they are all good, and they all pay you some money back, 
but I like the Canners’ Exchange because I believe if we insure 
our property at the minimum we certainly get our money’s 
worth, and we don’t get it from the old line companies. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do not lose the opportunity of investigat- 
ing this and getting in. It certainly is good insurance, and 
the reason all these gentlemen that you have listened to on 
this subject are so earnest, is because each one of them wishes 
larger Canners’ Exchange policies written on their own busi- 
ness, and I want to say to those who are not members that the 
only reason we are helping to boost this business is so that 
we can place larger lines of insurance with this Canners’ Ex- 
change. You will certainly be pleased if you investigate it. 

Mr. W. R. Roacu: I want to say, Mr. President, for the 
information of all the canners here present who do not hold 
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policies in Canners’ Exchange that | think it is the best insur- 
ance possible for a canner to have on his property, from the 
fact that it is absolutely sound, as Mr. Van Camp has told us, 
and we have some 40,000 odd dollars in the treasury. The only 
point that has not been touched on before is this: That the 
money is deposited in a good safe substantial bank, and Mr, 
Warner cannot draw that money out; that money is subject 
to check of the advisory committee only. The checks have to 
be signed by two or three members, so that at no time is there 
any chance for the money to be in a hazardous position. | 
carry all the insurance | can get in the Canners’ Exchange, and 
I am sorry that 1 cannot get more, because | am looking to 
make a little money out of this insurance. We all know that 
the old line insurance companies consider canning companies as 
extra hazardous. In investigating the matter you will find, | 


think, evidence to show that it will be even better the next 
year. 
Mr. H. D. BARNES: Mr. President, I would add a word on 


the question of Canners’ Exchange and say that we carry our 
limit in Canners’ Exchange, and one of our principal reasons 
is that we believe in it and if all the canners come in, we can 
get more. If we can get as many more members to come in 
as there are now, we can get $50,000 instead of $25,000, and 
I think it is to the interest of all the canners, because it is of 
as much benefit to them as to ourselves. 

THE PRESIDENT: It has been suggested that this will be an 
admirable way to start now and save the expenses of you and 
your families to the next canners’ convention, Take out a 
policy in Canners’ Exchange and you will get a check in Decem- 
ber or January, in ample time to make your reservation for the 
next canners’ convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now hear the report of the com- 
mittee on constitution. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION. 


The committee on constitution recommends the addition of a new 
section of Article 3—Membership—to be known as Section 5, as 
follows : 

“Section 5. Any person can become an honorary member of the 
National Canners’ Association by and with the consent of the execu- 
tive committee on the payment of annual dues of five dollars. Said 
honorary member shall not have the right to vote nor participate 
in the proceedings of the convention, but are to be entitled to seats 
on the floor, excepting during executive sessions.” 


The committee on constitution respectfully recommends the fol 
lowing changes: 

Change Section 

“Only persons cr firms engaged in 
fruits, vegetables, fish or oysters shall 
this association.” 

Change the second paragraph of 
read as follows: 

“The presidents of other canners’ associations recognized by the 
executive committee shall be ex-officio vice-presidents of this asso- 
ciation, provided said vice-presidents are members of the National 


1, Article 3, so as to read as follows: 
the manufacture of 
become active 


canned 
members of 
Section 1, 


Article 4, so as to 


Canners’ Association.” FRANK VAN CAMP. 
HENRY BURDEN, 2b. 
J. Ep. GUENTHER. 
Mr. HorrecKer: I move that the report be adopted. 
THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, is 


it seconded? 

The motion was duly seconded, whereupon the question was 
put to the association and declared carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, I want to name 
location, as follows: 

J. C. Warvel, of Ohio, chairman; W. S. Forwood, Baltimore; 
C. S. Stevens, of New Jersey; M. S. Bailey, of Wisconsin; 
Walter A. Frost, of Chicago; John L. Flannery, Jr., of Chi- 
cago; E. M. Lang, Jr., Portland, Me., and C. A. Suydam, 
Chicago. 

That committee will report tomorrow. 

The New York State Packers’ Association will meet at 2:30 
this afternoon in Company L room, to the right. 

This afternoon we will be in session probably at 3 o'clock 
and Dr. Wiley will begin his address as nearly as possible at 
that hour. 

Are there any other announcements that anybody desires 
made? If not, you are adjourned until 3 o'clock p. m. 


the committee on 
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Fourth Session 
Wednesday Afternoon, February 3, 1909. 


Hit convention was called to order by the president, 

who said: The National Canners’ Association 
and its adherents and sponsors and those who 
work for its success feel that one of the strongest 
measures for its advancement that was ever en- 
aeted was the National Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. They have claimed, and not without reason, 
credit in a measure for the enactment of that law. This asso- 
ciation and its members have stood for all time for pure food. 
The ultimate success of our industry must depend upon honest 
labeling and good, pure products. No other one man or 
influence has done so much for the industry as the head of the 
3ureau of Chemistry at Washington, upon whom it has de- 
volved in a measure to help in the interpretation of this law; 
and his fairness in directing its application has never been 
questioned, and a National Canners’ Association convention 
without the pleasure of Dr. Wiley’s presence is hardly conceiv- 
able. It therefore gives me great pleasure to introduce again 
to you this afternoon Dr. H. W. Wiley, of Washington. 








DR. WILEY’S ADDRESS ON TINPLATE CONTAINERS FOR 
CANNED FOODS. 


Members of the National Canners’ Association, 
I do not think anyone joined more heartily 


Mr. President and 
Ladies and Gentlemen 





DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, Washington, D. C. 
in singing “My Old Kentucky Home” than I did, though I don't 
sing much, but the spirit is there. 
One of my maternal ancestors, John Maxwell, entered the land 


My grandfather, Samuel 


upon which the city of Lexington stands. 
from Lexington. My 


Maxwell, settled at Cane Ridge, a few miles 
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mother, Lucinda Maxwell, was born at Cane Ridge. My great- 
grandfather on my father’s side, John Wiley, came into this state 





immediately after the revolutionary war and settled at Augusta, 
forty miles above Cincinnati, on the Kentucky side. He lived until 
1882, and, like the rest of the family, lived to be one hundred 
vears old. My grandfather on my father’s side was born in 

‘ken county, so that it really is the “Old Kentucky Home” 
for me. 


I was asked to speak today on a subject that was discussed here 
yesterday, namely, “Containers for Canned Goods.” It is not, per- 
haps. such an interesting theme as I have addressed you upon on 
former occasions, nor one which | know so much about, perhaps: 
ana for that reason I have not trusted to the spirit of the moment, 
but, like many another great orator, have committed my extempore 
thoughts to writing. A great orator once said that there was only 
one way to make a successful extempore speech, and that was to 
write it ont beforehand and commit it to memory. 

It is pretty hard to carry in your mind thousands of analytical 
data regarding matters of this kind, and what I am to give you 
today I hope will not be considered as in any way the work of the 
imagination, but rather of investigation. My address properly 
belongs with the theme of discussion of yesterday, when you heard 
so many valuable suggestions from different quarters in regard to 
this very interesting topic. 

There always a large number of interesting problems con- 
nected with the preserving industry, especially that part of it in 
which the preservation is accomplished by sterilization. There are 
three points of very great importance in the use of containers: 
First, they must be tight, both to prevent the egress of their con- 
tents and the ingress of contaminated particles: second, they 
must be of a material which will stand erosion, or corrosion, for a 
reasonable length of time without giving up any notable quantity 
of foreign material to the food products with which they are in 


is 





contact; third, they must be reasonably cheap, so that the food 
products may be sold at a price within the reach of the general 
consumer. There is a fourth condition, which is also important 


from the esthetic point of view, namely, that the containers should 
have a pleasing appearance. 

The problem which I was asked to discuss before the convention 
is that relating to the character of the tinplate used in making the 
containers. That this is a matter which is of considerable interest 
is shown by numerous references thereto in the literature of trade 
and scientific journals within recent times. In the fourth annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association, held Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, 1908, the subject was discussed by Mr. Reynolds, who 
advocated a better can. He said (page 38, THE CANNER): 

“Our business costs a good deal of money, our seed is high, and 
we go to work and put that product, after all the labor we put on 
it, after all the money we have borrowed to get it ready to put in 
the can, into a receptacle we know is not right.” 





The matter was mentioned also by L. J. Risser. president of the 
Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association in THr CANNER AND 
Driep Fruit PACKER of December 31, 1908. In speaking of the 


resolutions for the new year he says (page 34, THE CANNER): 

“IT am in hopes the resolution will be passed and the application 
made at once. This resolution is that nothing in the way of a tin 
can that is not made from tinplate with a coating of at least 2% 
pounds of tin to the base box of 112 sheets 14 by 20 (inches) 
be accepted by the canners for their use in putting up canned 
products.” 

In speaking of discoloration of food products in cans Mr. Risser 
says in the same article: 

“There is no question as to this discoloration being caused en- 
tirely by the action of the metallic salts within the can, either 
during the process of sterilization or afterwards. It is my belief 


that if the canners will, with one accord, resolve that they will 
use no cans hereafter with a coating of less than 21% pounds of 
tin to the base box, it will lift the canning business very much 


higher than any other move that could be made.” 
L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio, in the same article 
CANNER) says: 
“The recent action of the Wisconsin Canners’ Association should 
be commended; it is a substantial step forward, and it is my hope 


(page 36, THE 


that the National Canners’ Association will take the matter up 
vigorously and by collective efforts secure an enactment by Con- 
gress that will authorize the food standards committee of the 


Bureau of Chemistry to establish a standard for tinplate for pack- 
ers’ cans, the tinplate used to carry not less than 24% pounds of 
pure tin coating to the base box.” 


Also in THE CANNER, on page 46, a writer over the name of 
“Experience” says: 
“The writer feels sure that from any angle you view this mat- 


ter the packers are entitled to and must have tin cans made out of 


tinplate that bears more tin on the surface than is used at this 
time by canmakers.” 
The standard for tinplate was also discussed at the Wisconsin 


convention. referred to and reported in THr CANNER for December 
3, 1908, page 30, where Mr. Risser asked ‘‘the association members 


not to feel discouraged over it (that is the standard), as the mat- 
ter was by no means dropped, for it was going to be the effort 


of the Western association to secure united action on the part of 
all associations. together with the National, to secure the estab- 
lishment of such a standard, and in such a manner that tinplate 
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makers and can makers both would be absolutely compelled to live 








up to it. 

In an editorial entitled “Weekly Review” in ‘“‘The Trade,” issue 
of January 8, 1909, the editor says: 

“The question of a too lightly coated plate, of cans that do not 


hold their contents because of the thinness of the coating, 


properly 
for some time, and everyone inter- 


has been agitating the industry 


ested has been anxious to see some action taken towards securing 
a plate with a heavier coating. There is no doubt but what some 
action will be taken at the Louisville convention by all associations 


to compel the use of a heavier coated plate; but what form this 
action will take and what results may be expected from it are now 
uncertain. But with the government interesting itself in finding 
eut what should be the minimum amount of the tin used to the 
basic box of plates intended for packers’ cans there is some hope 
of something definite and binding being done.” 

The matter has also been considered very extensively in foreign 
countries. A dispatch from the American consul, D. I. Murphy, 
at Bordeaux, France, under date of May 19, 1908, contains the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“IT have the honor 
of Gironde has just 
of tin boxes for preserved 
preparing the tins. This order, the prefect states, is issued in 
conformity with ministerial instructions and forbids (1) the use 
of anything but pure tin; (2) the use of any other solder but that 
made from pure tin, and (3) the use of lead paint on the boxes. 

“Manufacturers and dealers are given until August 1, 1909, 
dispose of the stock now on hand. 

“In addition to the stringent French 
full force and effect, it will be seen that the government's protec- 
tion of the people ainst unhealthful foods extends even to the 
composition of the boxes in which the food is packed.” 

Although you are perfectly familiar with the standards fixed by 
the Secretary of Agricu!ture, it will not be out of place to insert 
them here 

“Suitable containers for keeping moist food products such as 
syrups, honey, condensed milk, soups, meat extracts, meats, 
manufactured meats and undried fruits and vegetables, and 
wrappers in contact with food products, contain on their sur- 
faces, in contact with the food product, no lead, antimony, 
arsenic, zinc or copper or any compounds thereof, or any other 
poisonous or injurious substance. If the containers are made 
of tin plate they are outside-soldered and the plate in no place 
contains less than one hundred and thirteen (113) milligrams of 
tin or a piece five (5) centimeters square or one and eight-tenths 
(1.8) grains on a piece two (2) inches square. ; 

“The inner coating of the containers is free from pin holes, 
blisters and cracks. 

“If the tin plate is lacquered the lacquer completely covers the 
tinned surface within the container and yields to the contents 
of the container no lead, antimony, arsenic, zinc or copper or 
any compounds thereof, or any other poisonous or injurious 
substance.” 

Mr. Mason, chemist of the H. J. 


the Department 
manufacturers 
the method of 


that the prefect of 
order addressed to all 
foods, which prescribes 


to report 
issued an 


to 


pure food laws now in 








Heinz company, has lately made 





an examination of 33 samples of tinplate and found an average 
content of tin of 2.58 per cent, with a minimum of 1.56 per cent 


and a maximum of 5.45 per cent per box. ‘These were plates made 


especially for that company. Such a large amount as this must 
have been accidental, coming probably from some point near the 
edge of the plates, where the melted tin had accumulated. 





FROM HAWAII. 


THE DELEGATE 
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A prominent manufacturer writes me as follows (1 will not give 
the name, because, perhaps, it will not be agreeable) : 

“We employ 0U-pound tinplate for the bodies of our cans and 
100-pound plate for the ends, and not 95, as your notes show. 
We use this heavy plate to insure a firm can, as the ends are 
stretched somewhat in the die when stamping tiem out: 

“The standard gauges of tinplate are as follows: 
0-pound plate, guuge..... O.01L4 inch 
100-pound plate, gauge........ 0.01016 inch 






“This is determined by a micrometer gauge. 
“The tinplate we use is purchased from a very reliable company 
and is guaranteed not than 2.75 pounds of tin to the base box. 
It is tuy personal opinien that a box does contain this amount of 
tin, but is so unevenly distributed that it is impossibie to arrive at 








less 





any conclusion py a chemical analysis, unless the whole box be 
taken as a sample. To illustrate the variations of the coating on 


the sheet [I am enclosing a copy of the results of last year’s work 
done by in checking our own material. you will notice a 
minimum of 1.56 pes cent tin and a maximum of 5.45 per cent tin 
found. ‘Thirty of these samples fall below 2 per cent, while a total 
of 210 fali below the standard of 2.75 per cent, as guaranteed by 
the manufacturer. When we first had this matter under discus- 
sion the manutacturers contended that coating of 2.50 pounds to 
the base box was suflicient to insure a coating of 






us 


a 
not less than 2 
pounds to be determined by an analysis of a sample taken from any 
part of the sheet. But to be certain of being on the safe side, 
we specified a coating of not than pounds to the base 
box, and it is well we did so, or the 1esults obtained would probably 
be more unfavorable than they are. i 

“The samples we anaiyze are taken at random from stock and are 
about 7x5 inches. When we noticed the great fluctuations in the 
amounts of tin present we commenced to secure samples from dif 
ferent parts of the plates, in order to locate the parts containing 
the minimum and maximum coating, but we were not successful. 
We then took samples from the same sheet, as per enclosed blue- 


) o> 
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less 


prints, and the results obtained proved to be very interesting. ‘The 
blueprints represent sheets of tinplate and the portions marked 
out and numbered are where the samples were taken. ‘The “list 


edge” 


is that portion of the plate which comes out of the rollers 
last when i 


the steel plate is being coated with tin, and always 
contains a large amount of tin to the depth of about one-eighth 
inch. You will note the variations in the percentage of tin found 
on the different parts of the same sheet. Sample No. 1. taken 











from the list edge of sheet No. 1, contains 3.09 per cent tin, while 
sample No. taken from the same sheet, contains only ) per 
cent tin. The high percentage of tin in sample No. 3 of this sheet 
is probably due to the sheet having slipped when coming out of 
the rollers, which will throw the tin towards the downward edge. 
But the blueprints are self explanatory, so I will say nothing 
further about them. 

“I do not believe it is possible for the tinplate manufacturers 
to obtain a more uniform cvating, working under their present 
methods, and I believe that a box of plate containing even as high 
as pounds would have places where the tin would run below 





2 per cent. 

“IT am sending you a sample of plate prepared as we prepare 
them for analysis here, which contains 2.17 per cent of tin. If 
possible I should like to have you analyze this sample according 
to the method we use and advise me of your result. Our method 





is as follows: Vlace two grams of the sample in a 500 e.c. Flor- 
ence flask and allow illuminating gas to pass through for about ten 
minutes. Then add 25 c¢.c. of HC1 (1-3) and dissolve in a water 
bath; allow gas to pass through until cool and then titrate with 
N/15 iodine. We always run a blank and our iodine is ‘about’ 
N/15.” 


I also had inquiries made by competent authorities among can- 
ners in regard to the cans they use or make. The report, with 
proper names omitted, is as follows. (This report was made by 
our experts actually visiting and talking with the canners, so that 
we got it at first hand, and I will only omit the names, as it would 
do no good and might cause some confusion.) ‘The report says: 

“In accordance with your instructions of the 28th, I have inter- 
viewed canners and canmakers regarding the cans they use or 
make and secured samples of the cans in general use by, or as sup- 
plied by, the canmakers to the canned goods packers of this entire 
eastern section. 

“Without an exception I have found that the canned goods puck 
ers do not specify that the cans shall be made of a given weight 
of plate, nor that the plate shall have any special weight of tin in 
its coating, when placing their order for cans. All stated that they 
understood the cans were made from standard plates, and that 
these plates contained approximately 2 pounds of tin to the box 
of 112 sheets, 14 by 20 inches. The canmakers, likewise, state 
that they do not specify that any special weight of tin shall be 
used as a coating on the plates they buy. They buy what the tin- 
plate makers term a standard plate, or ‘wasters,’ which are dis- 
carded or ‘seconds’ plates. These ‘wasters’ are of the same base 
weight as the standards. but are imperfect for some cause or other, 











either imperfectly covered with the tin coating or damaged from 
some other cause. 

“In detail I beg to report my interviews as follows: ...... 
canners buy their cans from various canmaking firms. Mr. ...... 


said he did not specify either as to weight of plate or the tin on it 
when ordering cans, but supposed he was getting ‘standard’ plate. 
For baked beans he was getting an extra heavy can. He ascribed 
much of the troubles with ‘swells,’ pin holes, etc., to the poor plate 
used, and would be very glad to see some action taken towards the 
compulsory use of heavier coated plates. Samples of the baked 
bean cans, with the small opening, were secured, also samples of 


the reguiation No. 3 can, with the large opening. These samples 
are expressed to you done up in a paper package with others. 
Te Re Tere Canning Company on the inside pack- 
age. 

ee ee Pre ee p IRS ORS ., 0:0':0te ada , of this firm, stated 
they did not specify any special weight of tin in the cans they 
GUGeTeG. "FROY DOF TOM oc ciccscwces - and take the ‘run of the 
factory.” 

FP Perrrr rey tee » canners and canmakers. Mr. cobveeese 
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tuted they did not specify any special weight of tin on the plates 
ywdered but bought the best tuey could-——standard plates—and 
supposed this run 2 pounds of tin to the box; that was his under- 
standing. In the cans made, whether for ———- use or sale, 
. No. 2, 


they used on No. 1 cans 85-pound plates; on 95-pound 
plaies ; on No. 3, 100-pound plates, and on No. 10, or gallons, 107- 
pound plates. Had had no order for heavy weight tin in cans. 
Samples sent today. 

Per reror rT Pe enmmema. TED.. .2.0.066.06 60% stated they do not 


specify any weight of tin on the plates but take the run of the 
factory. Was of the opinion that no canners ordered specially 
heuvy-coated cans. 

ae ..., canmakers. Do not specify in their orders for 
special weight of tin on tae plates but buy standard 
understand they contain about 2 pounds of tin to the 


85, 90 and 95-pound plates on the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 


tinplate any 
plates, and 
box. ‘They 








use 


cans respectively. Samples ot these were left at the office with 
you on ‘ruesday. This tirm suppiies many of the smaller canners 
throughout the east and some of the canners in Baltimore cily. 


While not large, the firm does an extensive business. 
ae ok eee haa edad This is a combination of a large number of 


independent canmaking concerns and has factories in every sec- 


tion ot the country. Just the exact proportion of cans it supplies 
in the industry it is hard to say, but it is a good majority, and 
the cans made here are the same as the makers of all other sec- 
Chome,. FER osc nvccdcs of the company, stated their company had 


not had any orders from fruit or vegetable canners for cans with 


zn extra heavy coating from here in the east, but that in the west 
they had gotten some few orders, possibly a half dozen the past 
vear. le stated they do net specify the weight of tin on the 
plates they order but buy ‘standard’ plates, and understand that 
these have about 2 pounds of tin to the box, 112 sheets, 14 by 20 
inches. In the manufacture of their cans they use on No. 2, 95- 


pound plates: on No. 5, 100-pound plates, and No. 10, or gallons, 
10i-pound plates. 

“Mr. 
samples 


wished it understood, however, that in taking 
1 did (they were left with you on Tuesday) that it was 
very difficult to say you have a zood sample, because of the varia- 
tion of the plates in 2 box. Thus while the whole box may contain 
2 pounds ct tin in the coating, some sheets may run heavy with 
tin and others light, and the cans taken as samples may be from 








either of such sheets. They would be very glad to use heavier 
coated plates. 
OF par caren ea ak daca Company, canmakers, have not had any re- 


They would be glad to see the 
They stated they make all cans 


for specially coated cans. 
use heavier coated cans. 


quests 
canners 








out ef 95-pound plates, with tops and bottoms of 90-pound. Sam- 
ples were left with you. ‘This firm supplies quite a number of 
canners throughout this section and some of the city canners. 
oT es ., canmakers. ‘This firm does a very large busi- 
ness with the small back stove canners of and 
other sections, sharing this trade with the ; .. Com- 
pany, described elsewhere, and the cans made are about on a par 
with this latter firm. The factory was shut up and samples could 
not be secured. Mr. .....ce0s. states he uses on No. 1 cans, 85- 
pound plates; on No. 90-pound plates, and on No. 3, 95-pound 
plates, and that he buys standard plates. He expresses it as his 


opinion that the trouble with ‘pin holes,’ ete., is due to the method 
of making the cans, and says he thinks the use of muriatic acid as 





flux, together with the excessive heat, affects the coating of the 
plates, leaving the iron exposed. The acids of the fruits and 
vegetables then attack the iron, causing the troubles. 


“Company were not running, but Mr. 
said he bought aad used standard plates, not specifying any given 





amount of tin to the box; that he had no such orders from any 
canners during the year. 

To ai6 eee a made we Company. ‘This firm is the largest independent 
firm in the business and the leading competitor of the trust. They 
Dave factories I 1046's ccsdc em@ here MM .cccesee -., and the 
grade of cans made here is a sample of all. From this it will be 
seen the company supplies canners in all sections. Mr. .......... 
president of the company, said they had not had any crders for 
caps with an extra coating here in the east, but did have some 
in the west. In filling these orders for extra coating he orders 
plate with 2% pounds of tin to the box. They had none of this 
plate here, but did have some at their .............. plant and 
offered to have cans made from it as samples, if desired. I de- 


clined. In orderiag their tinplates they do not specify any special 
weight of tin on the plates, buying the best standard plates, which 
ihey understood ‘approximated’ 2 pounds of tin to the box of 
112 sheets, 14 by 20 inches. In their standard cans they use on 
No. 1, 85-pound plates; No. 2, 95-pound plates; No. 3, 100-pound 
plates, and on No. 10, or gallons, 107-pound. He explained that 
this was the only kind of plate they used, making no light weight 
cans: but that the heads and bottoms of all cans were made of 
tinplate 5 pounds lighter than the bodies, so as to insure better 
collapse. Mle expressed a great desire to see better plates used: 
that it would mean a saving of trouble and expense to them, and 





said he was just talking that matter over with Mr. ......... oo Of 
reer ers tree Company, large canners of this city, who was pres- 
ent when I came in. Samples of their cans Nos. 2, 3 and 10 

are sent you by express in a box by themselves. 
7 ., canmakers. This firm does quite a business 
also among the back stove canners of the south. 





They supply much of the ‘cheap’ trade of this kind on the same 
| 8 BR rrr eee Company. Mr. said he 
uses only standard plates, bought from the independent tinplate 


mills; on No. 1, 85-pound plates: on No. 2, 90-pound plates, and 
on No. 3, 95-pound plates. On No. 3 he used 90-pound plates for 


the tops and bottoms, but the other cans are made complete of the 


weight as given. As he had some ‘wasters’ in his shop and was 
running them through his presses, I asked regarding their use, 
and he said he bought ‘wasters’ of the large size, 191% by 28 


inches, because in doing so he could save from 25 cents to 50 cents 
a box on the price of the plates, and he then cut the plates in 
half, using the good end. or prime plates, for cans (as only one end 
of the plate was usually damaged, and this was what the tinplate 
makers did with the smaller sized plates), and either sold the 
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‘wasters’ to tinners, roofers, etc., or made them into caps. As a 
matter of fact, it is my opinion he buys nothing but these im- 
perfect, seconds, sheets and uses them for the entire operation. 
tle was cutting out tops and bottoms from these sheets while I 
was there today, though [ did not see him cutting any bodies. 
Samples of his No. 1 and No. 2 cans are sent with the other sam- 


I am enclosing 
caps being cut 


ples, marked on the inside package with his name. 
herewith in a separate envelope samples of the 
today. 





canner, stated he did not specify any weight 
of tin on cans he bought. He thought the cans were made of 100 
pound plates, and that it contained about 2 pounds of tin to the 
box. He would be very glad to see all canners compelled to use a 
heavier coated can. No sample. 

“Several others were called on, 
or bought their cans from one 
tioned.” 

In order to determine with more certainty the condition of the 
tinplate which is used at present, fifty-five samples were secured 
of vaiious grades from seven of the largest companies in the coun- 
try for examination. They are represented in the table by the let- 


but either could not be seen 


of the companies herein men- 


ters “A, B, C, D, E, F, G,” each letter representing a can from a 
factory. <All of A are from one factory, all of B from another 
and all of B and F, and so on. We had two objects in view in 


making these analyses. One was to determine as well as we could 
just how much tin thus supposed to be on the can has been placed 
on cans made from standard plates, and, second, whether it was 
iron or steel on which the tin was placed. Now, you all know that 
nothing but iron was used in the early stages of the business, but 
now in these days steel is used instead. That is shown by the 
manganese which was present, and which we have determined in 
other places. Now, a manganese does not contain any pure iron, 


at least only a trace, and we know by the presence of that metal 
that the plates were made of steel, instead of iron plates. I men- 
tion this for this reason: It has been noticed that where steel 


is used instead of iron plates do not last anywhere near so long; 
they rust out in a very much shorter time. A member of our de- 
partment has undertaken the study of the problem of rusting, and 
it has been found that steel rusts more readily than iron, because 
of the introduction of these new metals. ‘There are in the iron 
form hundreds and thousands of electric couples which produce 





2 condition which destroys the can. Now, it follows that when 
steel plate is used instead of iron for tinplates, that just that 
increased injury arises over the old style. 

A gentleman told me since I came here that he had a can (I 
don’t know how many years he said he had it) which does not 
show any signs of rust of any kind, whereas at the present time, 
if cans are exposed, they rust very rapidly. Steel is probably 
stronger than iron, but you get electrical action in a very much 


stronger degree than you could possibly set up in an iron plate. 
Now, I will call your attention to how much tin these plates 
contain. You see in only a few instances that they reach the full 


2 pounds that they are supposed to contain. The tin per box 
is in this column (indicating). I believe there are only two in 
the whole list, one which reaches 2 pounds of tin and another 
where it went 2.27 pounds of tip, and in one case there was only 


about cne pound of tin to the box, as you see here. As you see in 
No. AAA, these are averages of a large number of samples of each 


kind, an average of a large number of analyses. Now, you have 
only to cast your eyes over that table to show you what you are 
getting when you buy a standard plate supposed to contain 2 


pounds of tin to the box. This table also gives the per cent of tin, 
etc., and in metric measuring, so that whatever form of compari- 
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son you want to make you can do it. Also the gross weight of 
metal in the box, varying from 88, as you see, down to 106 and 
108. 1 will not dwell on this analytical data, because they can 


best be studied in the printed paper when you read it. 

It was found that the average composition of the cans of the 
various companies, as respects pounds of metal per box, per cent 
manganese, pounds of tin per box, per cent of tin, grains tin per 


square inch and milligrams of tin tor 25 square centimeters will 
be found in the following table: 
° 
> ' “so - - 
2 s 8 &5§ 3% & se § 
e > "sa Ge “a8 @ FO. Rd 
Oc ov . £ Oeoe te to wa 

2 Xa 2e5 oo aa oz Pa to) co 
° @®O J28 as Ja ar G8 Zhu 
A 1's 88 -53 1.23 1.40 018 69 
Oe tineseesas 3’s 88 -49 1.03 1.16 015 57 
7 éenneneene 2’s 88 -39 1.16 1.33 017 65 
Cc 1’s 91 33 1.44 1.58 -021 80 
 sekiessces 2’s 94 42 1.45 1.53 -021 83 
| Bee 3’s 93 37 1.55 1.69 022 86 
Oe seccavesac 10’s 108 37 1.32 1.21 -019 74 
Ear 3’s 100 41 1.41 1.41 -020 79 
are 3's 88 47 1.30 1.48 -019 71 
a: -2acsacves 2’s 93 39 1.89 2.03 -027 110 
M. srevaveees 1's 89 -43 1.94 2.18 .028 113 
F 1's 90 43 1.98 2.20 -029 117 
F 2’s 89 -42 1.79 2.03 -029 117 
ice nue eas 3’s 97 37 2.27 2.32 -036 145 
TD scvcceness 1's 79 37 1.70 2.16 -024 97 
Se av eaeoeae 3’s 98 48 1.82 1.85 -027 109 
Oe ééaticccns 2’s 95 4 1.80 1.91 -026 103 
De ensiesenns 10’s 106 -40 2.00 1.84 -029 117 

fhis table contains many interesting data and it seems to me 


may be regarded as showing the present condition of the composi- 





tion of the containers which are now in use. The largest average 
per cent of tin iound is 2.32 pounds, the smallest is 1.16. The 








largest average weight of tin per base box is 7 pounds, and the 
smallest 1.03 pounds. The largest per cent of manganese found in 
the iron was .53 and the smalest .33. ‘The largest average weight 
of metal per box was 108 pounds and the smallest 79 pounds. 
The largest number of grains of tin per square inch of surface was 
.036 and the smallest average .015. The largest average number 
of milligrams of tin per 25 square centimeters was 145 and the 
smallest 57. 

The data shows that the quantity of tin found in the cans exam- 
ined in the Bureau of Chemistry within the last two or three 
weeks falls very far short of the suggested quantity of 24% pounds 
of tin per box. In fact, in no case does the quantity reach that 
point, and in one instance it is considerably less than half that 


amount. The actual quantity of tin, however, must be considered 
in connection with other physical data. The chief point to be 
kept in mind is that the surface of tin should be continuous and 


contain no perforations. It is far more important to have an abso- 
lutely continuous coating of tin than to have a lot of tin. It is easily 
conceivable that a box of tin containing 14% pounds of tin may 
be more evenly coated and more useful for preserving food prod- 
ucts than one that contains 3 pounds. This part of the subject 
is one of great technical interest, and it is evident that the con- 
tinuity of the surface of the tin depends upon the method of its 
application. I do not know enough about the technique of spread- 
ing the tin to discuss this part of the subject intelligently. It is 
one which should be taken up by the canners with the makers of 
tinplate and the makers of the cans. 

Another point which must be kept in view is the purity of the 
tin itself. This is quite as important as to have the surface of the 
tin of an unbroken continuity. There are two reasons why the tin 
employed should be as pure as possible. In the first place, if the 
tin contain other metals, such, for instance, as arsenic, antimony or 
lead, any impurity imparted to the contents of the can will be 
more objectionable than if a pure tin be employed. I, of course, 
have no argument to make in favor of admitting pure salts of tin 
into food products. They are doubtless objectionable, but they are 





not as objectionable as the salts of lead, arsenic or antimony. 
Many countries have legal requirements concerning the purity 


of the tin, and without giving any statement now as to the amount 
of impurity which should be admitted I think we will all agree 
that it should be as low as is consistent with the proper economic 
manufacture of the tin itself. It would be idle to ask for an 
absolutely pure tin, because the expense of taking out the last 
traces of impurities in products of this kind is so great that it 
soon reaches an economic limit. It seems to me that a reasonable 
requirement would be that the tin be derived from an ore which 
is reasonably pure, and be as pure as can be secured at a reasonable 
expense in the process of manufacture. That it should be en- 
tirely free of traces of other poisonous metals would be an unrea- 
sonable requirement. This is a matter which should receive careful 
consideration, and is one which should be taken up jointly by the 
manufacturer of the tinplate, by the manufacturer of the cans, 
by the canners and by the officials charged with the enforcement 
of the Food and Drugs Act. I think it would be highly desirable if 
a committee could be formed which would represent all these inter- 
ests. to consider the whole problem of the tinplate. For instance, 
if the Association of State Dairy and Food Manufacturers would 
suggest a chemist, if this association of canners would designate 
one of its members, if the association of the manufacturers of 
tinplate should delegate one of its members, and those who make 
the tin itself select a member, we would have a board which would 
possess all the qualifications necessary to go into this matter in a 
thorough and scientific way, and make a report which would carry 
great weight with all parties. 

I have already alluded to the opinion expressed by a very com- 
petent judge that the decoloration of naturally colored fruits and 
vegetables is due to the action of dissolved salts contained in the 
tin or solder. I do not intend to combat this idea, but only to say 
that it is hardly sufficient to explain the phenomenon. It is well 
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known, for instance, that if strawberries, having a very natural 
color, be preserved in ordinary tins for a time of varying duration 
they undergo more or less discoloration; instead of the delicate 
strawberry-red, we have a dirty brown color quite different from 
that of the ordinary fruit. I may suggest, however, another theory 
respecting decoloration which it may be well to consider, namely, 
that it may be due to the results of electrical activity, produced by 





numerous electric couples formed in the coating itself between 
particles otf metals of different nature. For instance, if there be 


a slight perforation in the tin we would have a couple formed by 
the zinc-iron. This couple produces electrical activity. If a 
particle of lead and a particle of tin were in just a certain posi- 
tion on the surface, another couple would be produced, and so with 
particles of antimony and arsenic. ‘There are phenomena con- 
nected with the appearance of tin when it has been used in the 
canning of certain food products which lead to the support of the 
electrical theory. If there should be any air remaining in the can, 
as may be possible at times, especially where cans are sealed before 
they are processed, it is possible that ozone may be formed by 
electrical action, and ozone in many cases acts as a powerful bleach 
ing agent. At any rate the possibility of the formation of these 
electric couples should be considered as one of the phenomena to 
be studied in connection with the time limit of canning. 

This leads to the desirability of referring to the methods which 
have been adopted of protecting the tin coating itself from the action 
of the food products. The object of the tin is to protect the iron from 
such action, and the object of the third coating is to protect the 
tin. As you know, various forms of lacquers have been used with 
varying success for this purpose. Any inexpensive and impenetrable 
coating which will protect the tin from the action of the juices of 
the food products is certainly desirable, providing this coating itself 
does not yield any contaminating ingredient to the contents of the 
package. It would not be proper for me to allude to any particular 
form of covering, but canners are fainiliar with the general results 
obtained by the use of this lacquer, or the so-called sanitary cans. 
The thought is also presented in this connection of the possibility 
of the economic use of glass packages. There are various objec- 
tions now which are legitimately urged against the use of glass. 


In the first place, the danger of breakage in transportation must 
not be overlooked. In the second place, the danger of breaking in 
the processing is always to be considered. Glass is a package 


which would commend itself for many reasons if economic consider- 
ations were eliminated. In the first place, it seems always to be 
an assurance to the consumer that there can be no possible con- 
tamination of the contents of the package from poisonous metals. 
This, however, is only true when the glass cover itself does not 
contain any such objectionable material. It is not at all an unusual 
experience, however, to find a glass container capped with a lead 
cap and thus one of the great benefits claimed for the glass pack- 






age may be well contested. Chemists are now able to produce 
glass which is much more resistant to the sudden changes of 
temperature than that formerly used. In fact, crucibles are now 





made from quartz, which is so resistant to changes of temperature 
that they can be heated to redness in an open flame. It is possible 
that in the future the improvement in glass manufacture may 
be such that glass packages will be much less fragile and much more 
difficult to break than at the present time, without being notably 
increased in cost. There is one consideration, however, in the use 
of glass packages which should not be forgotten, and that is the 
action of light upon the contained material. It is well known that 
light in some way acts often as a bleaching agent, and thus food 
products contained in glass packages might be more or less subject 
to decoloration. On the other hand, light, in many instances, has 


germicidal properties and packages exposed to the bright light 
might in some sense have their keeping properties increased. This, 


however, is a possibility so remote as to hardly be worth consider- 


ation. One of the chief arguments in favor of the glass package, 
other things being equal, is that the character of the goods is 


open to the inspection of the purchaser before the can is opened. 
It is evident that any deterioration in the properties of the mate- 
rial might be more easily detected in case a glass package were 
used, than if the package were opaque. ‘This part of the subject, 
however, is searcely germane to my theme, and therefore I do 
not pursue it further. 

In regard to the length of time sterilized packages of food should 
be kept, there has been much discussion. I réalize that this also is 
not germane except in this way: That a continuous coating of 
tin, it seems to me, tends to preserve the contents of the package 
for a greater length of time in good condition. I think we will 
all admit that, for economic reasons, it is advisable that stores of 


packed goods should not be held longer than a single year. Any 
large amounts of unsold material remaining at the end of the 


season must of necessity exercise a depressing influence upon the 
industry for the following season. The canner who has one-half 
o. his pack left over certainly would not be induced to make 
another pack of the same size and thus increase his stock of hold- 
overs. It is, moreover, not fair to the farmer to have the prices 
of one season diminished by an immense holdover crop from the 
preceding season. These are matters, however, of demand and 
supply which can never be exactly adjusted. We must therefore 
consider the advisability of having packages of a character which 
will, in case of necessity, protect the contents of the package over 
even a second season. A continuous tin coating, or a tin coating 
protected by a lasting lacquer, would tend to make the product keep 
better, when it must be kept for a long time. There is, however, 
no economy in holding goods over many seasons. The fixed charges 
of the invested capital continually diminish the profits on the hold- 
over goods until the time soon comes when they must be sold at an 
actual loss. Hence we may consider for practical purposes only 
that package which will last over the one season and keep the 
goods in unimpaired condition. It would hardly be the part of 
wisdom to insist upon a package of a character which might be 
kept over many years, when the great bulk of the crop is always 
sold before the next season begins. This point, therefore, might 
be kept in view in fixing standards of materials to be used for 
packages in general. 

The whole subject is a most interesting one, not only from the 
point of view of the chemist, but also from that of all the business 
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interests involved. I am glad, therefore, of this opportunity to 
express my views on the subject, and I thank you for your courtesy 
in listening. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We have absorbed a great deal of valuable 
information from Dr. Wiley’s talk. He has treated the sub- 
ject along some new lines, and along a path which perhaps 
touches a point that did not occur to many of us. You who 
were here yesterday will recall that the proposition was passed 
up to the committee on resolutions, which is to make its report 
tomorrow, and I hope you will all be present at tomorrow’s 
meeting. There are a number of matters coming up that are 
of great importance to the industry, and they will be of in- 
terest to all of you. 

We are also assured that Governor Willson of Kentucky will 
be with us tomorrow to continue the welcome that was extended 
to us yesterday morning by the mayor of Louisville. This 
welcome is becoming broader and deeper, and we may want to 
continue this convention over into next week if everything 
moves along smoothly. 

Mr. Warvel asks that the members of 
with him in Room L at 4 o’clock—the committee on 


his committee meet 
location 
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of the convention. The committee is composed of Mr. J. C. 
Warvel, Mr. W. C. Forwood of Maryland, Mr. C. S. Stevens 
of New Jersey, Mr. M. 8. Bailey of Wisconsin, Mr. Walter 
A. Frost of Chicago, Mr. John L. Flannery, Jr., of Chicago, 
Mr. E. M. Lang of Portland, Me., and Mr. C. A. Suydam of 
Chicago. 

The chairman of the nominating committee, composed of 
George G. Bailey of New York, 8S. F. Haserot of Ohio, R. S. 
Fogg of New Jersey, Grafton Johnson of Indiana, and C. M. 
Dashiell of Maryland. Mr. Bailey, the chairman of this com- 
mittee, asks that its members meet with him in Room L at 9:30 
Thursday morning. 

There are quite a number of letters down in the Bureau of 
Information. All of you who expect letters will do well to 
call at the general office on the first floor. 

The chairman of the committee on publicity, Mr. S. F. Has- 
erot, asks that the members of that committee meet with him 
immediately after adjournment in Room L. The members of 
that committee are: M.S. Bailey, S. F. Sherman, Ira S. Whit- 
mer and C. W. McReynolds. If there is no further business 
you are adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10:30. 
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Fifth Session 
Thursday Morning, February 4, 1909. 


HE convention met pursuant to adjournment, and 
was called to order by President Crary, who said: 
‘*It seems to me we ought to wait a little while 
longer. I think the first paper on the program 
is suggestive of fate, that this business is not 
being conducted from philanthropic motives, and 
after strenuous work since our last convention we 
come up to a question of a division of the profits, and it is 
fair that we have a proper presentation of that, because 
quarrels often arise on that point. The only man who can 
present this is one who has made a careful study of handling 
the money and in assigning this subject, we did it with a full 
knowledge of the technical education he had had along this 
It gives me great pleasure to present to you this morn- 
Preserving Company, 





line. 
ing Mr. Rufus M. Gibbs, of the Gibbs’ 
of Baltimore.’’ 


ADDRESS ON THE DIVISION OF PROFITS, BY RUFUS M. 
GIBBS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: On my way 
down from the hotel this morning I met an old friend on the street, 
a man in the packing business from Baltimore, and he said to me, 
“Gibbs, do | understand that you are going to speak on the division 
of profits and are going to advocate the division of profits before 
the convention this morning? 

I said: “Yes, that is my intention.’ 

“Now,” he said, “My boy, but it out. Take my advice and don't 
go to that convention and talk to those men about dividing profits. 


Why,” he said, “they have not made any profits this year, and they 
don’t want to listen to anybody tell them how to divide them. 
Why, you will be the most unpopular man in Louisville. Come 


back in 1910 and talk to us then about dividing profits.” 
Gentlemen, there is more than a slight difference between the 

division of profits in the usual acceptance of the phrase ‘and the 

division of profits in the sense in which I wish to discuss it here 


today. 


As to the laborer’s title to a share of his employer's profits, 
over and above his fixed wage, | have nothing to say. That is a 
question that bulks large on the horizon of future industry, but, 
quite as important and a great deal nearer to us, I think, and 
certainly far more agreeable 1.9 our consideration at the present 
time is ancther kind of a division of profits, and that particular 


kind of which I choose to speak. ‘This is a division between in- 
dustries rather than between the employed and the employer, and 
in my treatment of the subject today, | want you to understand 
that it is from an economical standpoint. I am not going to hold 
anyone up in a ye light, except economically. Possibly 
| may criticise some people or some industries for being in a _ posi- 
tion which I would perhaps be only too glad to be in myself, if I 








could be there. So I say that this treatment of the subject is 
entirely an economical one. Each year to our national wealth 
there comes an increment, again, in the shape of the yield of the 
soil—-food, raiment and materials for the arts and sciences. Some 


we literally tear from nature’s grasp, and some she tosses in our 
laps with bounteous hands. Now the total amount is vast, and 
the manner of its distribution, now and in future years, is bound 
to exercise a tremendous influence upon our social and industrial 
organization. Now, what share of this are we getting, as the 
great canned goods industry of the United States? Doesn’t the 
question interest you? Isn't it worth our while to inquire, if we 
work with our hands and our brain the year through, and add some 
thing to the store of human wealth, that something shall remain 
ours. Mind you, I don’t say that someone is trying to deprive 
you of it; that is a question for you to determine for yourselves. 
Neither would I purchase your interest with a cry of alarm when 
there may be no need for alarm. I only want you to consider 
with me in a sober and dispassionate way some of the signs of 
the times in this great business world of ours, deciding what 
these signs may mean in their relation to this trade which we have 
chosen to follow. Now it is a platitude to say that each man does 
not get his share, and it is just as much of a platitude to say that 
each trade and branch of business does not receive its fair pro- 
portion according to its deserts. My purpose is not to offer some 
simple formula that will put every dollar and cent into the par- 
ticular pocket where they belong. I cannot do that. I only want 
to point out some of the industrial evils consequent upon the 
condition where natural laws of distribution are hindered to an 
extent that turns the flow of wealth from many-channels that are 








small into a few that are swollen. ; 
We live in an age of wealth, of great industrial development. 
For a hundred years, the world over, more and more has the 


genius of human-kind been laying down the sword and taking the 
plough-share. More and more the battle ceases to be between man 
and man and becomes a battle between man and nature. Today 
Napoleon would be master of an industry, not of a continent; the 
Armada would be carrying food to Messina, not weapons to Eng- 


land; and C#sar would span the Rhine with his bridge, not for 
war, but for commerce. And so, gentlemen, I say that the great 


largely, 


94 


genius of human-kind has been largely—not wholly—but 


drawn from the armed camp, from the fortress, into the counting 









room, into the laboratory, into the factory, into the ain field. 
And what is the result? Why, commerce stretches across the 
farthest seas, it floats upon every river, it breasts every mountain 


range. And in this great industry, at the fore-front is our own 
great country, the standard-bearer. 

In the creation of wealth, and by wealth I mean the dollar and 
cent representation of all the material comforts and well being 
of the race, the past generation, compared with the years that have 
gone before, has been a century. This great volume of production 
until the last very few years has been almost wholly governed by 
the natural law of competition. Of course there have been isolated 
cases where now and then some producer in an unimportant way 
has escaped the effect of its operation, but generally speaking the 





man that has manufactured a sheet of steel, or mined a ton of 
coal, or hauled a car of freight, has done it because he was 
capable of doing it at the minimum of cost. And those are the 


kind of producers we need. ‘Those are the producers who are the 
real producers, not only the accumulators of wealth but the creators 


of weaith. 

As long as the law of competition existed, driving each man, 
each factory, each branch of business to the utmost effort, is it 
an} wonder that our waterial weltare has increased and wealth 


multiplied’ If we have had set-backs they have soon been over- 
come, and the mechanism of trade, temporarily disordered, has 
soon righted itself. It is a noteworthy fact that while a condition 
of unhindered competition exercises such a potent influence on our 
country’s prosperity, it is the chief aim of every individual, capi- 
talist, or iaborer to escape the power of that law and place him- 
self beyond its scope. And do you blame them’ Why, any one 
of us would be only too glad, would be only too well pleased if 
we could take our ease in the conduct of our business, knowing 
full well that whatever we produced, at whatever price we pro- 
duced it, though we might waste something in time and material, 
when we had the article finished we could set a price upon it that 
would show us a profit, and that is the difference between working 
subject to the law of competition and escaping those laws, and | 
want you to note that difference; I want you to understand what 
it means in the creation of wealth, because there is not any in- 
dustry that is creating wealth as rapidly in this country today as 
those industries in which competition has full force and effect. 
Now, as I say, is it any wonder that every individual wants to 
escape from the operation of that law? But the moment he suc- 
ceeds, his effort relaxes, his productivity diminishes, and in just 
that ratio the whole state is a loser thereby. The work which he 
now fails to do, the waste of which he is guilty, is another man’s 
burden or an irreparable loss. He still annually divides with his 
fellows the total profit, but his share is out of proportion to his 


labor. Now you will say the loss involved in a single instance is 
small. ‘True, it is small. 1 admit that, but when we get away 
from the individual and get to the industry, and when instead of 


one instance we have a multiplicity of instances, won't the loss be 
very great, and will there not come a time when those who shirk 

now mark what I mean, when I| say shirk—I don’t mean those 
who shirk intentionally, but those who by circumstances are able 
to shirk—who are not driven by the impelling force of competition 
to their utmost, and produce their utmost. So I say, won't there 
come a time when those who work will outnumber those who shirk, 
and those who work will break under the heavy burden? All such 
as evade the law of competition ride on the shoulders of those 
who obey it. Under its operation is the fairest known division— 
I don’t say that any division is fair, but from a practical stand- 
point it is the fairest known division of profits, and under its 
suspension inequality runs riot. 

Now, what is true of the individual is true of any particular 
branch of industry, and we are confronted today by the fact that 
several branches of industry controlling some of the most import- 
ant commodities of trade appear in one way or another to have 
placed themselves quite out of reach of this salutary law of which 
I have been speaking. ‘The privilege of making a thing for $20.00 
that ought to be made for $12.00, the ability to sell it for $26.00 
when it ought to be sold for less, is indeed a glorious condition 


for the possessors. It has enriched them beyond the dreams of 
avarice. The riches, however, are not drawn from nature but 
from their fellow-man. He pays the profit as well as for the waste. 


It is impossible to make me believe, gentlemen, that merchandise 





manufactured under conditions where competition is absent has 
been manufactured at a proper cost. But what are those riches? 
What do they represent’ Do they represent the full and true 


creation of wealth they would represent if competition were present 
in all its force?’ Or is there any part of the whole that has been 
accumulated, and that represents the work that others have done, 
and the product that others have created and added to our total 
store? I do not think there is any question about the answer. 
It is certainly true in part, and if the riches that have accumulated 
do not represent in their entire amount the riches of others, they 
represent it in part, and in considerable part. 

Gentlemen, you might come to me speaking with the tongues of 
men and angels, and you could not make me believe that mer- 
chandise manufactured under conditions where competition is 
absent has been manufactured at a proper cost. Extravagance 
and waste arise, and dislike it as much as we please, the rest of us 
must foot the bill. As long as we cannot escape from the law, 
we must exert our every effort to carry the added weight of those 
who have escaped. Ours is a rich country, the toilers in it are 
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streng and masterful, and perhaps there are not as yet any definite 


concrete illustrations of the evil effects of the conditions which 1 
am citing. None the less, I cannot help thinking, that if during 


fifteen months of trade depression branch of 


the last every our 
nation’s industry had been as responsive to the law of supply 
and demand, and that is competition, as this our own canned 


voods industry has been, we should have all been very many steps 
further toward commercial activity and prosperity. How instan- 
taneously the wares we manufacture felt the influence of that law. 
liow instantaneously as manufacturers we responded to nature's 
call for a price readjustment. Where we could buy cheaper did we 
not buy cheaper and having bought cheaper, did we not sell 
cheaper? Where we could save something, we saved it, and having 
saved it down to the last penny, we proceeded to give proof of it 
by reducing our prices, nearer to the point necessary to satisfy the 
great commercial law and appeal again to the weakened purchasing 
power of the nation. In doing all this so as to bear our share of 
the financial stress we did not do it alone. There have been many 
others like us, without whose aid our own efforts would have pro- 
duced trifling results. Every industry, be it the lithographer, the 
can-maker, the box-maker, in a word, all those from whom we buy 
and who, like us, were bending every effort to respond to the call 
of nature to economize, all those, I say, and many others aided us 
and were in turn aided by us to produce and sell at that lower 
cost which nature has demanded as a condition precedent to a 
return to the higher level. Gentlemen, when a business is so 
delicately susceptible to competition and supply and demand, you 
may rest assured that its annual contribution to the national 
wealth is large, and its share in the division of profits—-the division 
of that wealth, should be large. No doubt they have been, but 
they will only remain so just as long as other industries or at least 


the great bulk of other industries continue to be subject to the 
same laws as those under which we operate. But, gentlemen, we 


have fallen upon an evil day, when a few more of our industries 
shall succeed in following the lead of several notable examples whe 
have made themselves so powerful as to be above the law. I re- 
member that a little over a year ago, certain men in high commer- 
cial places said, “We will maintain these prices. Things look bad, 
trade is dull, there is a fearful reaction, and whereas a few years 


ago we would have bestirred ourselves and cheapened cost and 
gotten in line with new economies, there is no need of it now. 
We are too strong. We will let others do it. Stable prices shall 
be our motto. Therefore, let them stay up. If you won't buy all 
that we can make we will only make what you buy.” The rest 
of the business world cries out against it, “‘We don’t want you to 
produce less, we want you to produce more.’’ They said ‘Make 
lower prices and produce more. See what we are doing. Make 


haste to join with us. Without you our work will be so much the 
harder and you being the strongest, should be the foremost.” 
What happened’ We all know that the motto and the prices were 
maintained or substantially so. Ah, gentlemen, if those men in 
high commercial places of whom I have just spoken had known 
less about temporary expediency and understood more about the 
great economical laws underlying the commercial fabric that has 
been erected, they would have adopted quite a different policy 
from the one they did adopt. Instead of high prices we should 
have had low prices. Instead of mills running on half time we 
should have had mills running on full time. Every energy would 
have been bent and every muscle strained to make the cost of 
production conform to the exigencies of the occasion. I tell you 
the producer who lays down his finished product before the con- 
sumer, and who can truthfully say that in its making there was 
neither time nor material wasted and that the price set upon it 
was set in a fair field open to all, that is the kind of a producer 
we want in these United States today. This is the kind of pro- 
ducer with whom we are willing to divide the profits, for he has 
contributed to them. And those are the kinds of producers we 
will have as long as competition is permitted to govern, because 


to produce successfully they have got to produce along those 
lines. The danger lies wholly in the possibility or even probability 
that too many may succeed in following those who temporarily at 
least are able to conduct their enterprises without reference to 
competition’s law, and who consequently take a larger share in 
the division of profits than is their due. 

Now, genilemen, it behooves us as business men to regard this 


question seriously and to consider its importance. As I previously 
stated I have no corrective formula to offer. I only want to call 
your attention to an incipient condition of economical error that 
may become aggravated, a condition that is even now slightly or 
heavily injuring you, that in time, if not checked, wili injure 
every trade where competition exists, and that will finally crush 
even its own inventors. 

Let no man rail at nature’s law and speak of loss due to com- 
petition. There is not any loss due to competition, there is not 
any waste where it is present. It is the true mother of all mate- 
rial welfare, it is the motive power back of all human effort. Talk 
to me of stable prices and their benefits! What are stable prices 
but a refusal to obey when nature commands? What are stable 
prices but the prerogative of privilege, a license to waste and to 
be extravagant? Crowd that error out of your mind, gentiemen, 
don’t give place to it. Pay the prices if you must, but don’t be 
deceived for one moment into thinking that they are responsible 
for any part of our national prosperity. Rather understand that 
the sponsors for stable prices are the only flaw in the wheel today, 
and although the largest sharers in the profits, are not the largest 


wealth producers. You, you yourselves, and all others like you, 
who by choice or circumstance compete, are the real creators of 
wealth. the fact that your profit 


Be proud therefore, be proud of 
comes with no easy toil, but to obtain it you pass through the 
test and that your work thus done, your product thus created, is 
an everlasting contribution to the store of human wealth. In your 
lives you have produced more than you have consumed, and the 
world is that much richer for your work. ‘Therefore, I say, gen- 





tlemen, that there is no loss due to competition. It is the true 
mother of all our materia! benefits, it is the motive power back 
of all human progress. Under its Gperation is the fairest known 


division of profits, and under its suspension inequality runs riot. 
(Applause. ) 


THE PRESIDENT: If there was any question in the minds of 


9 


an 


gentlemen this morning as to the quality of talent we had en- 
gaged, it has now been dissipated. (Applause.) I was afraid 
my voice had not carried, but I see it did. 


PRESIDENT CRARY INTRODUCES GOVERNOR WILLSON. 


If there is any one thing that is predominant as a character- 
istic of the average Kentuckian it is his loyalty to his state, 
and we, who live a few hundred miles in each direction from 
Xentucky, where we meet natives once in a while, see this char- 
acteristic cropping out in different ways. I want to relate just 
a little incident that came under my observation, in Hoopes- 
ton, a little while ago—now, Hoopeston, by the way, is in LIli- 
nois—and there was a Kentuckian there who had been away 
from his home four or five months. He said he had never been 
north of the Ohio river or south of the south line of Kentucky 
before, and he was going back home, and he got down to the 
station fifteen or twenty minutes before time, and he found 
his train late, and he pranced up and down the depot looking 
for the smoke. His friends were down there to bid him good- 
bye, and he finally discovered it coming around the bend, and he 
ran into the station and picked up his knapsack and _ said, 
“Good-bye, boys, good-bye. Thank God, I am going to leave 
the United States and go back to Kentucky.” 

They used to say that South Carolina had the reputation 
of going crazy every thirty years. Back in the thirties it was 
the nullification act, and in the sixties it was secession, and 
then along in the nineties came Tillman. Instead of going 
crazy, Kentucky has moments of political insanity, and at fre- 
quent, | don’t know but about fixed intervals, she sees fit to 
elect a republican governor. This state full of majors, 
colonels and judges, but gentlemen and ladies, there is only one 
real Governor of Kentucky, His Excellency, Augustus E. Will- 
son, whom I now have the pleasure to introduce to you. 


is 


GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY WELCOMES THE CANNERS. 


Mr. Dresident, Ladies and Gentlemen: All Kentucky welcomes 
our guests. We are especially glad to see the ladies pres- 
We hope they, too, are having a good time. When Mr. 
McDonald, in behalf of the Commercial Club, told me I would be 
expected to welcome this association, I told him I was already 
canned. Naturally rather reluctant to make a speech, and expecting 
to be circumscribed by official duties, I did not know what | could 
say, but some people seem to have the idea the less they know 
ubout a subject the better they can make a speech on it. I should 
be very glad if that were my luck. 

Seriously, 1 can welcome you for all of the state. There are 
statistics to show that 97 per cent of the territory of Kentucky 
is dry. (Laughter.) You observe, 1 said territory. It is said 
that despite rigid laws Louisville does not prove the example, but 
we have noticed, or rather hoped, and sometimes noticed, that 
some of our guests often are dry. But as long as there is a great 
national movement for irrigation, I hope none of our friends will 
be uneasy or anxious. 


as 


This morning, having no warning of what I was to say, and 
feeling sealed air-tight with ail of the hot air expelled, I didn’t 


know what | was going to do in speaking to this company until I 
came to the continental exhibit, and I had revealed to me this 
little instrument (shows a can opener). It works, too, and I 
discovered in your constitution by opening it with this instrument 


ihat the object of the association is the promotion of comity. That 
is the normal disposition and constitution of Kentucky. ‘That 
does not have to go into the written laws. So you have framed 
your constitution in accordance with ours. So you are really 


adopted into our body politic, and you are really welcome to 
Kentucky. You have already had the keys to the city turned 
over to you, and I turned over to you the keys of the state, and 
I am fully authorized to do it. Now, that is not a mere voluntary 


assertion of mine, but I speak for them all in a hearty welcome 
to every American neighbor that comes to Kentucky. It was at 
New Jersey that they always had remarks aimed as being a 


foreign country. But Kentucky is one of the first two daughters 
of the American republic; Kentucky and Vermont came in together. 
They were the first after the thirteen states, and Kentucky never 
has gone ont and never will go out. (Applause.) 


Sometimes those up North (and I must not get very deep into 
this thought, or I will get in so deep that a can opener won't 


get me out). I sometimes wonder what a practical, common sense 
man thinks of the people who have been voting for Bryan ever 
since George Washington was a child. Now, this is not a political 
speech, for [ love my Democratic neighbors as well as myself, and 
that is going the limit. For a century almost we have been sending 
these great armies of Kentuckians through all of the great North- 
west until today there are more Kentuckians and Kentuckians’ 
children in the great Northwest than there are in Kentucky.’ We 
furnish more than half of your judges and senators and congress- 
men, and we have an unlimited supply on tap and will furnish 





the rest whenever you need them. I sometimes wonder what the 
man up North thinks about us and I imagine that he gets an 


idea that down here we don't think, that we just live along, like 
Topsy, “growed.”” But when you get down here you will get your 
minds disabused of that idea. The people in Kentucky, happy as 
we are in our opinion of ourselves, are the true American article, 
just like the true American article in Vermont and Michigan and 
Illinois or anywhere else, as like as two peas in a pod, and we 
think just the same as you do, but we don’t always work it out 
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the same as you do We have perhaps less of foreign blood in 


these Southern states than in any other part of the Union, and if 


the troubles that we sometimes think must come to a _ republic 
where each man has an equal voice in the government—if these 
troubles some day come to a dread realization, right here down 
South, in this conservative, dear American population you may 
find the very sheet anchor of your safety. We do think, and we 
work it out our own way. We are Americans, and that means 
that we are hard-headed and in dead earnest about it, too. That 
means we cannot be trimmed any more than you can, and the 
word “can” here is not of technical application. We here have to 
think it out for ourselves, and we are going to think it out; but 


when you look down South, you must realize that, however bad or 
bright a special result in one year, in Kentucky we think almost 
as often as you do up North, and that results in practically having 
things decided in Kentucky according to our thinking machines, 
instead of according to the mere wish or the inherited prejudice of 
association. 

And now I am very near, to 
interesting address of Mr. Gibbs 


use an expression from the very 
and if that is the calibre of men, 
association produces, then I say 


and | believe it is, that your 

there are no better thinkers or cleaner, stronger or wiser thinkers 
than your association produces. (Applause. ) An address that 
strikes a vital subject to ourselves, that shows a margin, a wide 


margin, between the cost of producing and the cost at which you 
sell, is not merely a profit to the individual, but is only such profit 
to humanity and our country as is left after eliminating the waste. 
That kind of thinking is valuable for all time, not merely for this 


meeting, and that kind of thinking is an honor to Mr. Gibbs and 
to the association which produces him. 

But I started to say, to use the expression from there, that a 
man that doesn’t know a thing on earth about the canning busi- 


ness, and who could not get to know it with a can opener, is merely 
bulking on the horizon of the view your association takes and really 
can only speak as he said, in a coid, dispassionate way about it. 
But now. not trespassing longer upon your time, I wish to say to 
you as one whose opinion is perhaps useful to those who know so 
much more about the subject than anyone that is not a member of 
the iation engaged in the business—-I want to say that 
this association has made upon us in Kentucky a very splendid 
impression as earnest, useful, busy, hustling men with lovely, gra- 
would amount to 








assocli 





cious women for their partners, and you not 
anything if you did not have that kind of partners. Men of fore 


sight, men of nerve, men of energy. men of good, wise judgment 


and common sense, and men that are doing something all the time 
and constantly improving in every particular, constantly gaining 


in wisdom, experience and efficiency. We hope that you, too, will 
go away from Kentucky, not with a memory of our rigorous Ca- 
nadian winter, but with the genial impression that the bonded ware- 
houses are always in bloom: that you, too, will appreciate from 


the minute we met you at the front door and said “‘Howdy” to the 
minute that you broke our hearts by leaving us, that you, too, 
will feel that we are really glad you came and sorry you are 
going, and we will hold out the right hand of welcome whenever 


you wish to return, and bid you welcome, and greet you for your 
visit, and wish you to come soon again. 
whether 


from here 


Now, my neighbors and friends, or near or 
far, | greet you too with the right hand of fellowship and the 
cordial feeling of good will and with the earnest hope that each 
of these annual conventions, which are more useful than men 
sometimes think, may prove that there can be nothing better for 
any business than one of them, not only as to the education 
you receive from such a meeting, but to cultivate feelings of cor 
dial friendship and good will, so that competition is not of the 
cut-throat order, but is generous, big-hearted American rivalry in 
the best spirit. Such meetings as these develop that, and it is 


as in all ether callings in life, that calling is happy and pleasant 
today in which men meet each other like men, broad-minded, big 


hearted, kindly und neighborly. That is a thing that is great in 
these matters, and is a blessing to everyone of you. A man in his 
factory or in his office may forget that, after all, the greatest 


thing in life is such association and neighborliness and friendliness, 
which is not inconsistent with success in business, and is indispen- 
sable to a condition of happiness, and now, again welcoming you, 
| say good-bye. 

The president proposed three cheers for the Governor of 
Kentucky, and they were given rising. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, in the confusion 
we have lost our regular order of business. What I mean 
a few committees have got away and are not prepared to re- 
port. We have had such a good time this morning and every 
body has gone into this matter so spontaneously in the wel 
come to Governor Willson that I think we had better adjourn 
until this afternoon, and I want to impress upon every member 
of the Canners’ Association that there will be business of im- 
portance this afternoon, especially in the reports that will come 
before us from committees. Then there is a committee on lo- 
cation which will also report, and these are matters that con- 
cern vitally the progress and success of the association in its 
next year’s work and in the success finally of the next conven 
There is a matter we want to consider very earnestly 
We would like to have a very good 


is, 


tion. 
and thoroughly and discuss. 
attendance this afternoon. 

The session here adjourned until the afternoon. 
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Sixth Session 
Thursday Afternoon, February 4, 1909. 


THINK, said President Chas. 8S. Crary, as he 
called the final joint session of the convention to 
order, that you will all be pleased to listen to this 
telegram which has been received by the associa- 
tion. It shows that we are not being kicked 
about from place to place, but that this conven- 
tion is being sought after: 





Invitation from Florida. 
Jacksonville, Fla., February 4, 1909. 
See location committee and advise what our chances for securing 
the convention next year are. If a good, strong, formal invitation 
wili be worth while. Advise how many delegates and guests pres- 
ent this year. 


(Signed) Il. R. RicHarDson, Secretary Local Association. 


Motion made and earried that it be referred to the location 
committee, 

Mr. FLrourNoy: Mr, President and Members—I am well ac- 
quainted with Jacksonville. I live about two hundred miles 
this side of there, but my business takes me into Jacksonville 
about half the time. If want to say for its hospitality and wel- 
come there is no city in the country equal to it. They are pre- 
pared to take care of a big crowd. They have a new building 
since the fire, and it would be a pleasure to go there with the 
convention. (Applause. ) 

THE PRESIDENT:. Yesterday we had up the matter of a com- 
mittee on fixing standards for tomatoes. It seemed to be the 
result of the deliberations cf the convention at that time that 
we take up this tomato preposition and pursue it along careful 
and technical lines, to see if we could not establish a standard 
which would result in a good sound position on the matter, 
and to this end it was recommended that a committee be ap 
pointed. 

Committee on Standards. 


| will appoint on that committee: 


W. O. Hoffecker, Delaware, chairman; E. C. White, of 
Baltimore, Md.; William E. Hearne, of Cambridge, Md.; Fred 
Owen, of Tennessee; Robert 8S. Fogg, of New Jersey; J. C. 
Warvel, of Ohio; C. W. McReynolds and Ralph B. Polk, of 
Indiana; R. B. Gillette, of Missouri; M. J. Fontana, of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. Bitting, of the Department at Washington, 
honorary member. 

These names make a committee of eleven, and we believe 
that out of the results of the deliberations of this committee, 
at the next convention it will have something to report that 
will be of real value towards establishing a standard. 

Mr. HorrecKer: Mr. Chairman, you will recall that the reso- 
lution that we adopted yesterday also suggests that the whole- 
sale jobbers and brokers be represented on this committee. 1 
think it might be wise to do so. Your committee will take up 
the matter with those two branches. 

THE PRESIDENY: Yes, I am glad you mentioned that in this 
connection. I think the brokers are not represented here this 
afternoon, as they have a meeting of their, own, but with the 
consent of the convention I will suggest to the National 
3rokers’ Association that they add, we will say, three brokers to 


the committee, and that the wholesale grocers add three. Will 
that be satisfactory? 
Mr. Horrecker: If you will pardon the suggestion, some of 


the members of that committee thought that if the wholesale 
grocers would add five members and the brokers three it would 
be entirely agreeable to the committee. 


THE PRESIDENT: On that suggestion of the committee | 
will ask the National Brokers’ Association to add three, and 


the Wholesale Grocers’ Association to add five persons as mem- 
bers of the committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have several committees to hear from. 
[ will ask if the committee on publicity, of which Mr. Haserot 
is chairman, is ready with its report? 

Mr. S. F. HAseErot: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
and Members of the Association—The matters that may be pre- 
sented in this report will be without doubt somewhat new to 
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you all, but to a certain extent it follows in line with the direct 
purposes of the organization of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

This morning while down the street a prominent merchant 
of Louisville said to me: 

“What does your association represent in dollars and cents 
in the United States? Does it go into millions of cases?” 

[ said, “Yes.” 

He said, “How many?” 

| referred him to the secretary of this association for the 
number that we have been able to compile, but I also ventured 
the statement that the number of cases of these goods which 
we know of was probably about one-half of the total produe- 
tion of what we know as canned goods. 

He then said, “How much business did this represent in the 
United States?” 

I ventured the reply that it represented not less than one 
hundred millions of dollars that was being consumed in the 
United States today in the way of canned food. 

He said, “Is it possible? I would not have believed it.” 

And yet it is true, and while this enormous growth of the 
canned goods business in the last two decades has shown a very 
remarkable increase in the business during each period, we have 
not as yet reached the point where this business is scratching 
the surface. For that very reason, as well as to teach the peo- 
ple of the United States just exactly how canned goods ought 
to be used, and how it stands on this proposition, this committee 
was requested to make a report upon publicity. Now there are 
different kinds of publicity as you all know. One is individual 
publicity, that which pertains to that branch; another is that 
which pertains to a section, another which pertains to a locality, 
all of which must be consolidated into one general whole in 
order to bring results. The committee in its efforts to arrive 
at some basis of recommendation—I put it that way because it 
is a recommendation—were not called upon by the president to 
work on any specific lines, and therefore in some sense the com- 
mittee is presenting a totally new idea to the canners of the 
United States and the affiliated associations—an idea that is 
going to cost money, and that it, without doubt, will bring 
enormous results if it is carried out. 

With this little statement of the idea that the committee 
wish to express, I will read the report of the committee and 
I am going to ask you men here, who are interested in the sue- 
cess of this business, to listen with just as much patience as 
you can, because this is presenting a proposition that has never 
been presented at any of our association meetings and it can- 
not be brought -about unless it is brought about by harmonious 
action. I shall take the liberty of reading this, since [I think 
it is of sufficient importance to emphasize almost every word 
of it. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY. 


Your committee en publicity begs to submit the following 
report: 

“The evident necessity of extending to the consuming public 
of the country pertinent facts connected with the great indus- 
try in which we are engaged. This is what was said by Mr. 
Risser—you are all acquainted with Mr. Risser, and the inter- 
est he has taken in lifting the character of canned goods in 
the United States. He said: ‘I am really astounded to think 
that people, well educated, able people know so little about 
canned goods as they do, and it is up to this association to 
help educate them.’ I thoroughly agree with Mr. Risser’s opin- 
ion on that very subject, which will appeal to the judgment of 
every member of this association, and as well, to every good 
packer of canned goods throughout the United States, when 
attention is called to a circumstance presented to the president 
of this association in December last by Mr. W. B. Timms, one 
of the largest buyers of canned goods in the country, a man 
who has grown up with the business, and whose views have 
broadened as the vision of a wider field has become more pro- 
nounced, 








“Under date of November 29 a certain newspaper, published 
in one of our largest cities, published an article with scare 
headlines, beginning *“EIGHTY-EIGHT PER CENT CANNED 
GOODS ARE POISONED, Now, if this association had 
money enough to take that one sentence and have an electro- 
type made of it and buy space in every prominent culinary 
magazine of this country, and every prominent newspaper of 
this country, it would have a tendency towards redeeming the 
United States because all newspapers are absolutely 
wrong, but to do this money is needed to carry on a campaign. 

“It is worth your while to listen to the able refutation sub- 
mitted to the paper in question by Mr. Timms and your com 
mittee therefore presents in full his argument covering as it 
does, the subject in a conclusive manner: 


these 


Mr. Timms’ Protest. 


In your paper of Noy. 29 an article regarding the use 
of benzoate of soda in food products was headed, “SS per cent 
Canned Goods are Lloisoned,” and further on it is stated, “This 
drug is the most favored of preservatives and is used in virtually 
everything that is canned or preserved, it is particularly conspicu 
ous in canned fruits, but it appears also in canned vegetables and 
about SO per cent of other factory made goods.” 

Th statement is absolutely untrue, and your reporter in writ- 
ing the sensational heading and the untruthful statements in the 
article is injuring a very important industry, and undoubtedly 
causing a large number of people who are consumers of canned 
food to refrain srom a healthful, economical and enjoyable part 
of their daily diet. Your paper has a large circulation among the 
people who use canned goods extensively ; in fairness to the canned 
goods trade and to your readers, should you not investigate this 
matter and publish a retraction when you learn, as you will, that 
these statements are incorrect? ‘The information can be obtained 
from any wholesale grocer who handles canned goods, from all the 
large retail grocers who are familiar with the processes of can- 
ning, and from hundreds of canned goods packers throughout the 
United States rhe industry is a large one, of great importance 
to consumers as well as dealers and manufacturers, and such 
unqualified and sweeping staiements as are made in this article 
are most dangerous and unwarranted. 

You will learn that benzoate of soda is not used in any goods 
preserved in tin, which are what are known to the trade and to 
consumers as “canned goods’; a preservative of any kind is un- 
necessary, and never used in tinned goods which are preserved by 
cooking and hermetically sealing the can; no amount of preserva- 
tive would improve their keeping quality, so that it is absolutely 


Dear Sir: 


unnecessary and never used. lLenzoate of soda and other pre- 
servatives are used, when at all, in jellies, jams, catsups, and 
similar products which are not packed in hermetically sealed tins 


or similar containers, and even in those articles it is being grad 
ually climinated, until its use is very insignificant. 

fr you will refer to Dr. Hl. W. Wiley, of Washington, whose 
name is used in your article, you will receive a further confirma- 
tion of the statements made above In the interest of pure food 
and the millions of people who use canned goods, will you not 
give equal publicity to your correction of these statements as you 
have given to its publication? 

“Well, now, you all know that when you ask for a retrae- 
tion from the average newspaper which sells its daily editions 
on the street, if that retraction appears at all it appears at 
the tail end of the last column, down in the smallest type they 
can put it in—that is the way it probably appeared. It is 
the sensational idea that is affecting our business. It is wrong, 
of course, but no one can correct a thing unless he is willing to 
do it himself, 

“In this particular instance an ardent champion took up the 
cudgels in our defense, but where a subject of this kind is at 
once followed with a comprehensive denial and the demand for 
retraction, how many cases of similar kind go unchallenged? 

“What is everybody's business in any line is nobody’s busi- 
We think it ought to be corrected. Now, we say to ur- 
selves, we will do that tomorrow, tomorrow comes, and you 
are thinking of something else and every day goes by and it 
doesn’t get done. 

“In order to systematically follow up, run down and dispose 
of false and misleading reports injurious to our industry, in 
order to teach the great consuming public of this country that 
eanned goods are healthful in theory, as well as in fact, in 
order to present to people the plain fact that from every stand- 
point, economy — healthfulness — adaptability — convenience— 
eanned goods, under which term this association reeognizes 
canned vegetables, canned fruits and canned fish, are unqual- 
ifiedly a blessing, in the dissemination of real knowledge about 
our industry, we are not only making our bread and _ butter, 
but we are doing, in its broadest sense, a publie good. 

“Now, then, | want you to recognize the fact that while 


ness. 


you are making your bread and butter, you can at the same 
time be doing public good, and I have been a thorough be- 
liever, in my business experience, that when I can develop an 
article just a little better than that developed the preceding 
year, | am doing myself good and | am doing a publie good. 
“Your committee begs further to report that, in its judg- 
ment there is just one plan of comprehensive publicity worthy 
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The creation by popular yearly sub 
scription of a fund which shall be placed in the hands of five 
men, who shall constitute a bureau of publicity, to be known 


of consideration, viz.: 


as the Board of Publicity of the National Canners’ Associa 
tion. 
“Mr. Orem and others know how difficult it is to bring any 


thing to a focus—a focus is the point where it springs into 
life—the point where it does the business, and unless some 
plan can be evolved which can be of use to all of us it ought 
not to be considered, 

“This board shall be empowered, in its discretion, to employ 
such methods and pay for such service as may bring about the 
largest good to the greatest number, it being intended that in 
this extended, progressive movement, there shall be no thought 




















S. F. HASEROT, Cleveland, O., 


Chairman Committee on Publicity. 
of section, locality, or brand—publicity and quality to be the 
governing influence for promotion of a larger business. 

“Such a board as these matters can be referred to and to be 
taken up and followed to a finish. IL use the word ‘finish’ there 
because 1 want it understood that unless we wish to follow up 
this idea as a development of our business, it would be useless 
for us to take it up for a year and then stop. 

“*This board shall be empowered in its discretion, to em- 
ploy such methods and pay for such services, etc.’ Now, listen. 
We have members here from the west and from the east, from 
Portland, Maine, from California, from Maryland, Ohio, New 
York City. ‘This board shall be empowered in its discretion 
to employ such methods and pay for such may 
bring about the largest good to the largest number, it being 
intended that in this extended, progressive movement, there 
shall be no thought of section, locality, or brand—publicity 
and quality to be the governing influence for promotion of a 
larger business.’ Now I venture to say that is a very impor- 
tant sentence when we stop and think of it. What do you 
think about it? The question will come up at once, can we 
get together a strong influence on our associations to 
get into one common fold? Personally, I think we can. Ten 
or fifteen men with whom [ have talked in the last forty-eight 
hours all say we can. Everybody appreciates and realizes that 
the things that are doing us injury today ought to be cor- 
rected, but they never will be corrected unless they can be cor- 
rected by unanimous support. Now, in presenting a proposi- 
tion where five men are selected to take up the subject of 
publicity, unless they are given the money to keep it up they 
are accomplishing nothing, and it comes right back to the prop- 
osition, can we get the money to do ourselves justice? 

“The chairman of this committee had occasion a short time 
ago, in response to an inquiry upon this question, to study the 
possibilities of the business in the wider field before \us, and 


service as 
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by actual records it appears that in the great staples, the con- 
sumption is still so small that it is believed that an increase 
could readily be obtained by sending broadcast the character 
of information which may be sent out in justice to the food 
product which is represented by this association. 

“What we want is merely everyday common American jus- 
tice, not a campaign that is going to cost a lot of money, 
but just American justice, running down stories that are not 
true. Now, just stop and think a minute: 

“When each family in this country eats one can of peas every 
two weeks, the consumption would reach 375,000,000 cans; a 
ean of peaches or cherries or pears, canned fruit of some kind 
every ten days, would mean a consumption of 540,000,000 cans. 
A can of corn and a can of tomatoes every week brings the 
total of these two articles up to the tremendous number of 
780,000,000 cans. 

“Your committee now offers and recommends the adoption 
f these resolutions: 


Work of Board Outlined. 


“First: The appointment by the president of this associa- 
tion of a board of publicity, consisting of five members of the 
National Canners’ Association, the initial board to consist of 
the committee on publicity, as appointed. 

“Second: Such board to outline and present to members of 
this association and others who may be interested a plan of 
=~ which shall provide for the creation of a publicity 
fund. 

“Third: Such board shall proceed to use the fund obtained 
in such manner as its judgment may best dictate, it being 
understood that all subscriptions secured for publicity purposes 
shall be used for the sole purpose of carrying on an educational 
campaign, in order that canned goods may be exploited as food 
in connection with the healthfulness, purity, and entire absence 
of preservatives, of which there can be no possible question of 
doubt; and, further, to do all things which wiil bring about a 
more extended use of canned goods. 

“Fourth: Such board shall establish a basis of subscription 
not exceeding 50 cents per thousand cases containing two dozen 
each—per annum, of production, or distribution, as in its judg- 
ment shall be sufficient to work out a broad and effective policy 


oO 





of publicity. Further, that it shall keep full records of expendi- 
tures, at all times subject to examination by subscribers, and 
that a report shall be presented at each annual meeting of the 
National Canners’ Association, and, in addition, that a report 
shall be mailed to each subscriber. 


“This means concisely that at the rate of fifty cents per one 
thousand cases it would cost the man who put up fifty thou- 
sand cases a year, twenty-five dollars. It would cost the man 
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up one hundred thousand cases, fifty dollars. The 
judgment of your committee is that this insignificant sum, so 
to speak, used in the direction of educating the people of the 
United States as stated in this report, to know that canned 
goods are healthful, that they are put up without preserva- 
tives, that they are adaptable to almost every place and to al- 
most every purpose in the world, and they can be used in prob- 
ably many other ways than in which they are now used, will 
bring good results, and your committee resolved to present this 
report to the association.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the report and its 
recommendations. [Applause. ] 


that put 


‘THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, 
are there any remarks? 

Mr. J. P. OtNeEy: Mr. President, I would like to add a 
little something to what has been said by Mr. Haserot. About 
three years ago I noticed this item in one of the daily papers 


in New York City. ‘‘It would make a hungry cow hesitate to 
sat to read some of the discussion upon the Pure Food Bill 
and the declared facts with reference to impure food, and to 
listen to the statements that all canned food is poisonous.’’ A 
gentleman in New York inclosed me the clipping from a paper 
because he thought it of sufficient importance to be taken up 
by our association. 
The item to which Mr. Haserot has referred is as follows: 


CANNED GOODS—THOUGH HERMETICALLY SEALED, THEY MAY BE 
TREATED WITH ANTISEPTICS. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: As to chemicals in 
canned goods which are hermetically sealed, some of the states 


have published reports of analyses by their chemists which show 
that packers who desire to save expense of long cooking, and wish 
to avoid the less plump and cooked appearance of fruits and 
vegetables, use chemicals extensively. This saves the manufacturer 
from having ‘swell heads,’ or distended cans, resulting from 
fermentation, that would be returned or make trouble. One such 
report, at least. gives the names of the brands showing that a large 
proportion of the fruits and vegetables were thus treated. 

That item appeared less than a month ago in one of the 
leading papers of New York City. It was sent to me because 
of my relations to the New York State Packers’ Association, 
by a canner of that state, with the request that it be denied 
by the association. It occurred to me that that was all right 
to a certain extent, but that the denial would amount to very 
little from a single organization. I sent it to the president of 
our association with the suggestion that it might be taken up 
with other matters at this convention. 

Now, in the first place, it is only a chance that that packer 
took the pains to call the attention of the association to that 
item. There should be some central body to whom any canner 
who notices articles of that character, can bring it to the at- 
tention of that body, and have the necessary action taken by 
that body, and when such a bureau is established as is pro- 
posed, each one can constitute himself a committee of one, and 
should be glad of the opportunity of sending to that bureau 
such items detrimental to our business as chance to come under 
his notice, feeling confident that when such a bureau is estab- 
lished, the matter would have the needed attention. As has 
been stated, people in these busy times read the newspapers 
largely from the headlines and in this case the heading, 
“CANNED GOODS—THOUGH HERMETICALLY SEALED, 
THEY MAY BE TREATED WITH ANTISEPTICS.” Now, 
every canner knows that that statement is absolutely false. 
No discussion is needed before a company of this kind as to 
the truthfulness of that article. This article and the others 
which have been referred to, if thé names of the writers were 
mentioned, they would be prosecuted for libel, criminal libel, 
and yet yellow journalism is careless enough to put in type all 
these matters regardless of our interests, and frame it up in 
such shape as to avoid criminal liability, but nevertheless rob- 
bing the canners of their property. Canners today are work- 
ing hard and spending their money to put as good an article 
as they can into the hands of the consuming public, and this 
class of literature helps to drag down the prices, make it more 
expensive for those who are trying as best they can to make 
a better class of goods one year than they did the year be- 
fore. It is carelessness to a large extent, and in this connec- 
tion our trade papers are entitled to the thanks of this organ- 
ization for the vigilance they have exercised in denying these 
matters, so far as they came to their attention, but they can 
only reach to a certain extent. They, however, do not get 
into the kitchen, or to the housewife who orders the goods over 
the telephone. Now, what are we going to do with this sit- 
uation? Are we going to submit to it? Shall we submit to 
such things when the other avenues of business are not sub- 
jected to them? We know that this matter can be rectified, 
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and when there is a body organized to rectify them properly, 
there will be less of it, and when it does occur it can receive 
the needed attention, but as has been stated, it takes money to 
do this thing. 

I feel that this organization is entering upon a new 
of prosperity. It is traveling along as fast as could be 
pected, much faster 1 might say than was expected, faster 
than any one imagined. The insurance plan, which was placed 
upon the right road a year or two ago, has already proven 


era 
ex- 








a marked suecess, and more than one hundred members have 
joined the association this year, as I understand it. Mr. 
Secretary, is that right? 

SECRETARY GORRELL: Yes. 

Mr. OLNEY: What are the rest of us going to do? Remain 


Are we going to take the benefits of the National 
Association and not pay our part towards it? that the 
way we do in other relations of life? It not intentional 
probably, to quite an extent, but it is a thing that should ar- 
rest your attention, and we should respond. Become members 
of the association, do our part at least towards the financial 
support of a thing that these men are spending so much val- 
uable time in, not only for the benefit of their own interests, 
but more especially for the interest of the organization, and 
let us spend the money that is necessary for our own benefit 
and for the benefit of the other canners. I have not the least 
doubt, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, of the great 
possibilities of this plan and if we respond as we should, we 
ean come back here a year from now and find that we are in 
a better position than ever before. 

Not only do we know that these false reports can be refuted, 
and the consumer can be placed right, but we know that it 
ean be brought to the attention of these people showing the 
great merit there is in canned goods. It has great possibili- 
ties if the movement is properly co-operated in. 

Just a moment more, Mr. Chairman; we should not hesitate 
when we see what this insurance business is doing. You won’t 
hesitate to come into it. You don’t hesitate to pay your pres- 
ent insurance premium to the company you are in. You feel 
that it is one of the necessary expenditures of your business. 
You do not hesitate to pay your coal bill that makes steam in 
the factory, and you should make up your minds that it is 
just as important to spend whatever money is necessary to 
earry out this scheme as it is to pay your insurance bills or 
to pay for the coal that goes under your boiler. [Applause.] 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any further remarks on this 
subject or on the adoption of the resolutions as presented by 
your committee? If there are none the question is upon the 
adoption of the resolution. 


out of it? 
Is 
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Motion seconded and upon being put by the president was 
declared carried unanimously. 

[HE PRESIDENT: Weil, now, we will have the report ¢ 
committee on resolutions, Mr. Orem. 


f the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. OREM: Prior to the enactment of the Food and Drugs 
Act by the Congress of the United States in 1906, the Na 
tional Canners’ Association in convention at Atlantie City, 
N. J., had placed itself upon record and published its findings 
to the consumers of the United States, declaring its unequiy 
ocal, unalterable and inflexible opposition to the use of chem 
ical preservatives in whatever form, or by or under whateve1 
name. [Applause.] 

To this positive, definite and advanced action and the in- 
fluence of the National Canners’ Association, which was 
brought to bear upon the representatives in Congress, the 
passage of the pure food law was largely due. | Applause. |] 

Since the adoption of the federal law various state laws have 
been enacted regulating the canning and selling of hermetically 
sealed fruits and vegetables. In the main, these laws accom 
plish the same purpose of the federal law, but not infrequently 
they differ in some minor provision, subjecting the canner to 
a useless and unnecessary expense in his desire to comply 
therewith. Uniformity of state laws with the national law is 
most desired and earnestly recommended. [Applause.] It 
therefore, 


1s, 


AGAINST CHEMICAL PRESERVATIVES. 
That the National Canners’ Association in convention 
assembled reaffirm every action in the past wherein it has pro- 
tested against the use of chemical preservatives in the manufac- 
ture of canned food, as entirely useless and unnecessary, steriliza- 
tion by heat being the only preservative known, or of any use to 
the canner. 


Resolved, 


CANNED GOODS. 
interested 


NO 
Resolved, That 


PRESERVATIVE IN 


the membership are not in the merits 


of chemical preservatives of any kind, nor indeed have they any 
knowledge either as to their beneficial or harmful effects. Our in- 


terest is confined exclusively and entirely to acquainting the public 
that such preservatives have not been, nor are they now, used by 
the canner in the preparation of his food output. 

DR. WILEY THANKED BY CANNERS. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
thus conveyed to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley for the many favors ren- 
dered this association, and for his hearty coéperation with us in 
upholding the letter and the spirit of the law. His services have 
been invaluable to the consuming public, and he is justly entitled 
to the gratitude he is receiving from the American people. 

UNIFORM FOOD LAWS FAVORED. 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of this association shall 
be instructed to adopt ways and means whereby the various state 
pure food laws may be amended to conform more closely to the 
act of congress known as the food and drugs act. 

I move the adoption of these resolutions. 

The motion was seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolu- 
tions as read and the motion for their adoption. Are there 
any remarks? They seem to cover most completely and con- 
clusively the views of the National Canners’ Association on this 
question of preservatives. We are not concerned in chemical 
preservatives of any kind or nature. Our method of steriliza 
tion is by heat. Are you ready for the question? 

Whereupon the question was put and declared 
unanimously 

Mr. OREM: 


due and are 


carried 


Another resolution recommended is: 


WANTS SUGAR DUTY ABOLISHED. 

Whereas, The tariff on sugar of .0195 cents per pound adds about 
six per cent to the manufacturing cost of canned fruits in heavy 
syrup, and on cheaper and more staple lines of table fruits adds 
to the manufacturing cost from three to seven per cent, according 
to variety, and, 

Whereas, It is greatly desired to offer the product of our fac- 
tories to the consumer at the lowest possible cost, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association urge upon the 
congress to provide in the forthcoming tariff revision act, for the 
entire abolition of the duty on raw and refined sugars: and that 
hereafter said sugars be admitted into the United States free. 

[ move the adoption of the resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
marks? 

Whereupon the motion was put and declared carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. OREM (continuing to read): 

FOR FREE £I1NPLATE. 

Whereas, The present duty on tinplate, such as is used in the 
canning industry, is approximately $1.50 per box, which adds to 
the cost of No. cans about $2.75 per thousand, No. 2% cans 
about $3.50 per thousand and No. 3 cans $4.00 per thousand, or 
about 7 per cent to the manufacturing cost of a staple finished 


resolution, any re- 
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3 canned tomatoes, in universal use, therefore, 


product, like No. 


be it ' 
Resolved, That the president of the National Canners’ Associa- 

tion appoint a strong, aggressive committee, which will make 

proper representations before the ways and means committee of 


congress, having definitely in view the admission into the United 
States of tinplate for the canners’ use duty free. 

Whereupon the motion was put and seconded and declared 
unanimously carried. 

Mr. Orem reported further: 

HEAVIER PLATES. 

Whereas, It is the aim and desire of the National Canners’ Asso- 

ciation to continually improve and perfect their products, and, 


COATING ON 


Whereas, The quality of tinplate now being furnished for the 
canner’s use should be materially improved by the use of an addi- 
tional quantity of tin, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Canners’ Association request the 


food inspection bureau at Washington to adopt a regulation com 
pelling the use of no less than two and a half pounds of pure tin 


in the making of a base box of one hundred and twelve sheets, 
size 14x20 plate, and that this grade of tinplate be required to 
be used in the manufacture of all tin cans used for the preserva- 


tion of food products requiring sterilization by heat. 

[I meve the adoption of the resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any remarks on that resolution? 
All in favor of its adoption will say aye. It is carried unani- 
mously. 

THE PRESIDENT: I 
tion are due to the committee on resolutions. 


am sure that the thanks of the conven- 
They have given 








CRARY, Chairman Transportation Committee. 


us good food for thought and work. 
to receive from the committee on transportation. 
have you a report to make? 

Mr. Crary: Yes, sir. 


| think we have a report 
Mr. Crary, 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, Mr. Crary, chairman of the 
transportation committee. 
REPORT OF TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 
Your transportation committee was appointed after the con- 
vention of 1908 and has accomplished little of tangible value. It 


was recognized at the outset that this committee could not go into 
the details of local rates, but must confine itself to matters of 
more general or national importance, such as classifications, prac- 
tice before the Interstate Commerce Commission, expeditious han- 
dling of claims, etc., leaving to the various state associations the 
minor railroad troubles. In accordance with this idea a protest 
was made against the increase in minimum on canned goods from 
30,000 to 36,000 pounds by the western classification committee 
and extensive arguments presented showing the injustice of the 
increase, 

It has been the experience of petitioners before 
committees that without a personal appearance 
(which were held this year in July in Colorado 





ow 





the classification 
at the meetings 
and in January 
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at Mobile, Alabama) little can be done, and as the members of 
your committee were otherwise engaged, and no favorable re- 
sponses to the requests published in the trade papers asking can- 
ners to attend these classification meetings and use _ personal 
eloquence and persuasion in the favor of a restoration of the’ old 


minimum were received, the case went by default. 


It can be taken up again at any semi-annual meeting of the 
western classification committee, but little hope of success can be 
held out unless assurance can be had of the attendance at such a 





meeting of at least canners who able and 
convincing talkers. 

There is one evil in 1ailroad practice which affects every shipper 
and particularly the canner, and which should be eradicated. 
Under the interstate commerce law as amended and in force today 
any carrier may raise rates with impunity and the increased rates 
zo into effect in spite of opposition on the part of the shipper. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has no power under the 
law to prevent an increase in rates, but has jurisdiction only after 
the rate has gone into effect, and then upon formal complaint of 
the shipper. A hearing can be had and the reasonableness of the 


5 or 6 prominent are 


rate determined by the commission. This is a long and tedious 
process, and in most cases it takes from one to five years for a 
decision to be handed down, and in the meantime the carrier has 


been charging the higher rate and cannot be made to refund the 
‘xcess collected during the time the unreasonable rate was in effect. 

The canaers of Wisconsin had a costly experience. In 1908 when, 
after a large number of cars of canned goods for future delivery 
had been sold in the east, based upon rates voluntarily made by 
the carriers and undisturbed for two years, the old rates were 
withdrawn before any shipments from the pack of 1908 could be 
made, and a new schedule carrying increases of from 4 to 6 cents 
per hundred pounds was put into effect. The members of the 
Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association immediately attempted to have 
action postponed until fall to enable them to fill existing contracts 
taken upon the basis of the old rates, but the carriers all ap- 
peared to have “tin ears’ and couldn't hear the appeal. The mat- 
ter was then put up to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the only reply was that no relief could be had through a formal 
complaint that would benefit the shippers for 1908, and the com- 
missioner suggested that he would take the matter up informally 
with the carriers, which he did, with the result that he was politely 
told that the railroads had decided upon the increase because they 
needed the money, knew they could get it, and what are you going 
to do about it anyway? 

Now, this is wrong. ‘The shipper is as much interested in the 
rate as the carrier and while the law requires the shipper to prove 
an existing rate unreasonable in order to secure a reduction, by 
the same token the carrier should be compelled to prove the reason- 
ableness of an increase before it is permitted to go into effect. 

Senate Bill No. 428, introduced by Senator Fulton, seeks to 
remedy the condition of which we complain and provides in part 








aus follows: 

“No change shall be made in the rates, fares and charges 
* * * except after 30 days’ notice to the commission and_ to 
the public, published as aforesaid * * provided further that 


at any time prior to the expiration of the notice herein required 
to be given of a proposed increase of rates * * * any shipper 
or any number of shippers, jointly or severally, may file with the 
commission a protest, in writing, against the proposed increase in 
whole or in part, stating succinctly the grounds of his or their 
objections to the proposed change. The filing of such protest shal 
operate to continue in force the then existing rate or rates * 
proposed to be changed and protested against aforesaid untii 
the reasonableness of the rate or rates * * proposed to be 
substituted shall have been determined by the commission. 


] 
* 

as 
* 


“Throughout the proceedings the burden of proof shall be on 
the carrier proposing the change, to show that the rate, fare 
or charge proposed to be substituted is just and reasonable.” 

These requirements are not unreasonable, but would put the 


carrier and the shipper on an equal plane before the commission, 
where now the carrier has a distinct advantage. 

in the canning business, if we desire to raise a price we must 
prove to the satisfaction of the buyer that there are good reasons 
for the increase, and we run the risk of the order going to a 
competitor, for we are prohibited by the Sherman anti-trust law 
from agreeing upon prices. On the other hand the railroads may, 
under present laws, raise rates with impunity and may form asso- 
ciations which meet and adjust and raise rates contrary to the 
spirit of the Sherman law. Why shouldn't the carrier, who has 
transportation to sell, be compelled to prove to the satisfaction of 
the shipper and the Interstate Commission that his proposed in- 
increase in price is justifiable and reasonable *? 

The Fulton bill was referred to the committee on interstate com- 
merce, and reported adversely by Mr. Elkins, than whom the re- 
actionary railroads have no better friend. There are enough men 
in the senate and house who will listen to the intelligent and 
reasonable demands of the people to secure the passage of this 
bill, and would offer a resolution calling upon every canner to 
write the congressman from his district and the senator from his 
state to work for this bill and particularly the portions quoted: 

Whereas, Senate Bill No. 423, introduced by Senator Fulton of 
Oregon, provides for an amendment to the interstate commerce law 
which will prohibit carriers from raising rates except upon thirty 







days’ notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the 
public, and which further provides that such increased rates shall 
not go into effect in the event of any shipper filing a protest 
against them, until the commission has decided as to the reason- 
ableness of the increase, and has the further provision that the 
burden of proof as to the reasonableness of an increased rate 
shall be upon the carrier. Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
National Canners’ Association, in convention assembled, that we 
heartily endorse the Fulton bill, and particularly those portions 
referred to, and the secretary is hereby instructed to prepare a 


members with a request that same 
each member's district and to the 


form of letter to be sent to all 
be sent to the congressman of 
two senators of his state. 
[HE PRESIDENT: I think 
purposes of that resolution 





that is a splendid idea, and the 
as set forth are clearly needed. 
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You have heard the resolution offered by the transportation 
committee. Are there any remarks on it? 

All in favor of its adoption say aye. It 
retary is so instructed. 

The location committee have asked for further time. They 
have not been able as yet to have a meeting with the different 
delegations and representatives from cities asking for the lo 
eation of the convention for next year, and have not been 
able to give that discriminating and careful attention which 
given the subject, and would ask for further time, 


is carried; the see 


needs to be 














PP. HOWENADEL, JR.. Janesville, Wis 
when they will report to the executive committees of the dif 
ferent associations, and so soon as the location has been de 
termined, which will probably be soon, it will be announced 


authoritatively through the trade papers. 
We have two other committees to 
committee nominations is next in order. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Rainey: Mr. Chairman, 
committee is pleased to report nominations as follows: 

For President—C. S. Crary, of Illinois. 

For Vice-President—L. A. Sears, of Ohio. 

For Secretary-Treasurer—F. E. Gorrell, of Maryland. 

We fully appreciate, Mr. President, their during 
preceding years in the positions they are now occupying, and 
as chairman of the nominating committee I move the adoption 
of the report and that the assistant secretary, Mr. Charles M. 
Dashiell, be the unanimous vote of this as 
for the named, 


seconded 


one or hear from, The 


GEORGE G,. your nominating 


services 


cust 


authorized to 
sociation individuals 


Motion 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED UNANIMOUSLY. 


Mr. OREM: Gentlemen of the convention, you have heard 
the nominations. The bashfulness of Mr. Bailey prevented 
him from putting the motion. Al! in favor of Messrs. Crary, 
Sears and Gorrell, for the oflices named, and that Assistant 
Secretary Dashiell cast the ballot in favor of these gentlemen, 
please rise, 

Unanimously adopted, 

Mr. OrEM: Mr. Crary, | have great pleasure in informing 
you that the National Canners’ Association have by unanimous 
vote re-elected you as president of this association for the en 
suing year. | Applause. | 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Mr. Orem and Gentlemen—I am keenly 
sensitive of the honor conferred, and the only thing that I have 
to add is that | am glad that | am in position where none of 
the present executive committee can get away from me, 
cause I will name the same executive committee I have had to 
work with me for the last year, hoping that through the same 
kind of excellent work that they have done towards building 
up this association in a small way in the past year, they may 
bring it to a point by another year where its ultimate suecess 
ean be assured, and it is only through the mutual support of 
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our friends in and out of committees, that any success can be 
made of this association, and | thank you all for your loyaity 
to the association and to its officers. | Applause. | 

Mr. Keisker: Ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of the loca 
committee, | want to express to you our deep appreciation for 
your having come to us for this convention. During the few 
days past acquaintances have ripened into deep friendships. | 
speak for the local association. I speak for our citizens gen 
erally, and | speak more particularly for our ladies’ commit 
tee, who have found in the who come with vou genth 
men many warm friends. 

Louisville is not going to extend to you an invitation now 
for your convention in 1910. I feel, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we have become well enough acquainted to make that 
statement in this direct manner. It is not because we do not 
want you. We want you in 1910 and in 1911 and in every 
sueceeding year of your conventions; we realize and recog 
nize, however, that in the nature of your business and in your 
business associations it would be but just and fair to these 
other friends who feel they have claims upon you, that they 
have you for the next convention. In conclusion, gentlemen, | 
want to say to you now and emphatically that we extend a 
most hearty and most cordial invitation to your convention to 
meet with us two years from now, in 1911. | Applause.] 

We hope that by that time, with the additional growth of 
our city that we will be even better able to take care of you 
then than have been at this time. We thank you for the 
many expressions of kindness for the courtesies extended to 
you, and want to say that they come from the bottom of our 
and we want you to believe in their sincerity. And 


ladies 


we 


hearts, 


now, ladies and gentlemen, we bespeak a hearty welcome for 
vou in 1911. I thank vou. |Applause.] 
Mr. Strasbaugh Offers a Resolution. 
Mik. STRASBAUGH: Mr, President, with due respect for the 


committee on resolutions, | have another short one to offer. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered first to 
the ladies’ committee. Second, to the Louisville Commercial Club 
and its convention officers, and to every man, woman and child 
in the city of Louisville for their many courtesies during our 
present stay. 

We desire to make a special minute of the fair 
treatment accorded by members of the Louisville Commercial 
Club. Its officers have made good every stipulation and prom- 
ise, and we thus publicly acknowledge its services in making 
this convention a | Applause. | 

I move the adoption of the resolution; 
clared carried unanimously. 

Mr. DASHIELL: Mr. President, in order to complete the 
formality of the vote provided for in the resolution offered by 
Mr. Bailey I ask to offer the following: 

In casting the united ballot of this association for the gen- 
tlemen named in the foregoing report of the nominating com 
mittee to serve as its officers for the ensuing vear, I feel that 


business 


success, 


seconded, and de- 





Now | WONDER 
wHar THOSE 
Two ARE 
PLOTTING 
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I am easting the individual ballot of every member of this con- 
vention. Having had an experience of eighteen years in asso- 
ciation work among canners, though within a more limited 
sphere, I know somewhat of the sacrifice of personal interests 
on the part of officers, necessary for the general good; but, 
\MIr. President, some one must do the work and who can do it 
better than those who are experienced. Therefore, in casting 
this ballot for the re-election of our old officers, I feel that 
[ am doing so with the sincere thanks of every member for 
their earnest and unselfish work in the past, and with the prom- 
ise of hearty co-operation in the future. [Applause.] 
Oppose Payment of Brokerage to Jobbers. 

Mr. Water A. Frost: Mr. President, [ was requested by 
the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Associa- 
tion to put the following in your hands for such action as you 














FULTON GORDON, Louisville, Ky. 


might see fit to take. We have always felt that co-operation 
between the two bodies was of value to everybody, and we 
want to assure you, before we put this up to the convention, 
that the brokers are doing everything that possibly can be done 
to further the interests of the National Association: 

Whereas, The practice of payment of brokerage to jobbers by 
canners and dried fruit packers is at variance with sound and 
clean business methods and has grown to be an abuse on the part 
of some, the selling direct to retailers by brokers and repudiation 
of cash discount privileges and their contract obligations, and, _ 

Whereas, Such practices must and do lead to the demoralization 
of prices and loss to canners and dried fruit brokers, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully submit the matter to the atten- 
tion of the National Canners’ association and solicit their support 
and co-operation in urging their members to discontinue this prac- 
tice, and to adopt such further measures as may be necessary to 
this end. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you at this moment, and I 
also want to thank the National Canners’ Association, for all 
the favors that have been offered the National Canned Goods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, before I became an ex- 
president. [Applause.] 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the purport of this resolution 
is to discountenance and help to discourage the practice that is 
prevalent at certain periods and in some localities of paying 
brokerage direct to jobbers. It is a bad practice. We all ad- 
mit that. Highelass jobbers and highelass canners should 
discourage it. There is no sense or reason in it, of course. 
Whether the convention wants to take action in adopting the 
resolution, is up to you. 

Mr. Roacu: I move the adoption of the resolution as read. 

Motion seconded and declared carried. 





THE PRESIDENT: 
fore the convention? 

Mr. WARVEL: Gentlemen, your committee on location for 
the next convention desires to report progress and asks for 
further time. They are not able to reach a decision this after- 


Is there any further business to come be- 


noon. We ask that they be given further time to report. 
THE PRESIDENT: With the consent of the convention, and 


unless there is objection to it, the committee will be given 
further time with instructions to report to the executive com- 
mittees of the allied associations later. 

Is there anything further? If not, a motion to adjourn is 
in order. 

I have an announcement to make in regard to an excursion 
to the mammoth cave. <A representative of the L. & N. rail- 
road will be in the lower lobby to arrange for the tickets for 
the excursion to Mammoth Cave tomorrow, $6 for the round 


trip. We must have one hundred people in order to get that 
rate. You will find this representative below in the lobby. 


A motion to adjourn is in order if there is no further busi- 
ness. 

Moved and seconded that the convention now adjourn. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are you ready for the question? All 
those in favor say aye; those opposed, no. Motion is carried 
and the convention stands adjourned. 


FINAL REPORT OF LOCATION COMMITTEE. 


The report of the committee on location for the 1910 conven- 
tion of the National Canners’ Association, Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, and National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association: 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. C. A. Suydam and sec- 
onded by Mr. Walter A. Frost, was unanimously accepted: 

WHEREAS, Since the appointment of this committee it has been 
decided to abandon the feature of a machinery exhibit in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of 1910; and 

WHEREAS, All representatives of cities present seeking the con- 








FOGG, Salem, N. J. 


R. 8. 


vention for 1910 are not properly prepared to submit propositions 
on this new plan; be it 

Resolved, That this committee refer the question of location 
back to the executive committee of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion in order to allow all cities desiring the 1910 convention an 
opportunity to submit propositions under the changed conditions. 

J. C. WArRVEL, Ohio, Chairman. 

W. S. Forwoop, Baltimore. 
C. S. STevens, New Jersey. 
M. S. BArILey, Wisconsin. 
2. M. LANG, Portland, Me. 
C. A. Suypam, Chicago. 
WALTER A. Frost, Chicago. 
J. L. FLANNERY, JR., Chicago. 
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Annual Meeting 


of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
Thursday Morning, February 4, 1909. 


}HE meetil was called to order by President EF. 


g 
1g 





M. Lang. The first order of business was the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting. lit 


was moved and seconded that the reading of the 
minutes be waived. The next thing we have to do 
is to make certain changes in the by-laws to fit 
the sentiment of the members of our association. 
had sort of a tentative set of by-laws 





seems that we a 


It 
when we started off, but they had to be changed in some re- 
spects to conform to the laws of the state of Maine, and in 
order to have them legal we had to go to the legislature and 


as to conform with what we had 


have the statute changed s 
done at Cincinnati. 

We have a list of membership here from which a few have 
dropped out, under our old membership at Cincinnati, and we 
have gained, | don’t know how many. Hew many, Mr. Staff? 

Mr. Starr: From 93 to 105. 

THE PRESIDENT: At a meeting of the directors day before 
yesterday the by-laws were changed, and we will take them up 
item by item as we go along. The clerk will read them. 
THE CLERK (reading): 


BY-LAWS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE 1. 
This association shall be known as the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association. 


9 


ARTICLE 2. 

The objects for which this association is formed are the holding 
exhibits of machinery and supplies pertaining to and suitable for 
use by canners and preservers, and the furthering of the mutual 
welfare of its members and social intercourse among them. 

ARTICLE 

The election of members shall be made by the board 
of directors. Two (2) adverse ballots shall reject a candidate for 
membership, but a second ballot may be taken before the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting upon the demand of any member of the board 
of directors. A rejected candidate shall not be again balloted for 
within six months. 

Sec. 2. Notice shall be sent to each candidate upon his election. 

Sec. 3. each member shall pay an admission fee of twenty-five 
(25) dollars, to be evidenced by membership certificate, and annual 
dues of fifteen (15) dollars, payable in advance on the first day 
of December in each year. 

Mr. STuart: 
subsequently? 

THE PRESIDENT: Subsequently. 

The clerk continues reading, as follows: 

All ten (10) 
space (the size of space shall be determined by the board of 
directors), and two and one-half (2.50) dollars for each additional 
space ordered by them and allotted to them by our association. 

The board of directors shall have power to change the admission 


2 
oO. 


Section 1. 


Shall these paragraphs be discussed now or 


members who exhibit shall pay dollars for the first 


fee at any time at their discretion, which shall be subject to con 
firmation of the association at their next meeting. 


The membership certificates provided for in this section shall be 


issued only to active members who have paid their admission fee in 
full. 
The secretary of the association shall keep a register of the mem 


bership certificates. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
as we go along. 

THE CLERK (reading) : 

Sec. 4. All members must immediately notify the secretary of 
any change of address, and by failure to do so shall be deemed to 
have waived any notice provided for under the rules and by-laws 
of this association. 

Sec. 5. All members who have not paid their dues by December 
31 for the following year are delinquent, and can only be reinstated 
by action of a majority of the board of directors. 

Sec. 6. Termination of membership from any cause whatsoever 
shall operate as the release of all right or title to, or interest in 
the property and assets of the association. 

Sec. 7. Any person having resigned or forfeited his membership. 
wishing to again become a member, must be regularly proposed and 
ballotted for when first elected, unless the board of directors 
shall upon investigation deem it proper to reinstate him. The 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the board of 
directors present shall be necessary for such reinstatement. 


It might be a good idea to diseuss them 


as 
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ARTICLE 4. 

The officers of this association shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a clerk, a secretary and treasurer (which latter two offices 
may be held by one and the same person, at a salary which shall 
not exceed $100 per year), and seven directors (the seventh director 
shall be the president of the association). In these officers shall be 
vested the government, management and control of the association 

The president and vice-president shall be elected at the annual 
meeting by the association. The secretary and treasurer shall be 
elected annually by the board of directors, but need not be a mem- 
ber (or members) of the board, as hereinbefore stated. The clerk 
shall be a resident of the state of Maine, and shall keep an office 
in the city of Portland in said state. 

There shall also be appointed by the directors a manager of 
exhibits, whose duties will be to take charge of allotting space and 
managing the exhibiting end of our association, the salary to be 
determined by the board of directors, 

Mr. Stuart: Does the secretary get only $100 a year? 

Mr. Fasper: I have been requested by some parties to offer 
an amendment to that section. It has been said that the proper 
office of the secretary is to receive the moneys for the dues 
and so forth, and pay them over to the treasurer, and a wit 
wished me to offer this resolution: 

That the office of secretary and general manager be held by the 








same person, and that in addition to the duties already placed 
upon the secretary, he shall collect all money due to the associa 
tion, giving his receipt therefor, and pay all moneys over to the 


treasurer of the association, taking his receipts for the same. 

I move its adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: <As you read along there, the secretary 
and treasurer is to be the same person. Heretofore our secre- 
tary has had the handfing of all funds coming in and going 
out. We wanted to simplify it, and we have made it in one 
person, and then let Mr. Staff allot the space and take care of 
his business the way he used to, because there is not a better 


t 
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man to do it than he is. We will lay it on the table for the 


present. 
Read on, Mr. Clerk. 
THE CLERK (reading) : 


Listen and hear that last line. 
The officers shall serve for a period 


of one year, or until their successors have been elected and 
The president shall be eligible to serve two (2) 
but no 


qualified. 


consecutive serve for 


terms, more. The directors to 


Mr. Stuart: It is left to the discretion of the board of 
directors. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question before the house is that the 
manager shall receive a salary not to exceed $1,000, to be left 
in the hands of the directors of the association to decide on 
what the salary should be at their discretion. 

Mr. MAXWELL: That is the original suggestion. 





Cc. A. SUYDAM, 
Director Machinery Association. 
three (3) years, two (2) directors being voted for each year, 
the president making the seventh director. No director can 
succeed himself. 
Mr. MAXWELL: It was suggested that we discuss these 
paragraphs as we go along. I have been a member long 
enough to know what the work is which is involved—the pre- 


JOHN T. STAFF, 
Manager Machinery Association. 


paring of the hall, and the space, and anticipating our wishes 
in every respect, by Mr. Staff, and the amount mentioned in 
the by-laws in my judgment is hardly adequate to compensate 
the manager, and I move to amend by inserting ‘‘ Not to exceed 
$1,000.’’ I make that as a motion. 

Motion was seconded. 


J. T. WHITEHURST, 
Vice-President Machinery Association. 


Mr. Stuart: No, it is originally placed at $500. 

Mr. TRENCH: What is the use of mentioning the changes 
in there? For one I would have a great big kick coming on 
any such salary as $1,000. I-don’t believe my friend here 
realizes what $1,000 is, I will have to look into his line of busi- 
ness; $1,000 for the attendance in the hall is an awful fee. 





THOMAS A. SCOTT, 


Secretary-Treasurer Machinery Association. 


Just stop and think of it—a thousand dollars! 

Mr. MAXWELL: I made the suggestion, ‘‘Not exceeding 
$1,000.’’ If they can get a man to do the work for $240, that 
is their option. I have merely raised the limit from $500 to 


$1,000, with the intention of allowing the board to do what- 
ever they see fit, not making it obligatory by any means. 


105 
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Mr. SuypAM: Five hundred dollars ought to be enough for 
two or three weeks’ work, but if you are going to put that 
discretionary part up to $1,000, I think you better go ahead 
and make your dues enough to cover it. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think we are taking a great deal of 
work from Mr. Staff’s shoulders by taking the secretaryship 
off his hands. Heretofore he has practically had to do it all. 
Everybody has looked to him. 

Mr. Faser: What is the objection to giving him the whole 
business and giving him enough to pay him for it, secretary, 
treasurer and manager. 


Mr. Stuart: I don’t see any object in limiting the salary 


at all. It seems to me that the board of directors are the fel 
lows that have got to run this thing. If anything should 


happen that Mr. Staff could not take care of this thing, when 
we are going to have a convention, we have got to have some- 
body, and we might have to pay more than that. It seems to 
me it would be well not to limit it. 
Mr. DaGceTr: With consent of all | 
amendment withdrawn entirely. 
THE PRESIDENT: All those in favor of the motion say aye. 


would like to have the 





M. B. AYARS, Director Machinery Association. 


A MEMBER: There is nothing before the house. 
HE PRESIDENT: The clerk will continue the reading. 
[HE CLERK (reading) : 
ARTICLE 5. 
Section 1. The annual meeting of the association shall be held 
on the first Tuesday of March of each year at the office of the 
clerk in the city of Portland and state of Maine. 


Sec. 2. At such meetings the order of business shall be: 

First. Reports of officers and board of directors. 

Second. Announcement of the annual election. 

Sec. 3. If no quorum shall be present at the annual meeting, 


the presiding officer shall adjourn such meeting until such time as 
the directors shall designate, but not later than February 15 of the 
succeeding year. 

Sec. 4. A special meeting of the association shall be called 
whenever the board of directors shall deem it necessary, or when 
ever twenty (20) voting members of the association in good stand- 
ing shall make a written request to the president for the same, 
specifying the object of the meeting. 

Sec. 5. Only one representative of a firm or company who is a 
member of this association is entitled to vote. 

Sec. 6. Twenty per cent of the voting members in good standing 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting 
of the association. 

Sec. 7. Notice of every annual or special meeting of the associa- 
tion shall be mailed to every member at least ten (10) days before 
the date of such meeting, and notice of a special meeting shall state 
clearly the object for which said meeting was called, and no other 
than the business specified in the notice shall be transacted at such 
meeting. 

ARTICLE 6. 

The directors of this association, except those chosen at the first 
election, shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting, and a 
plurality of votes shall elect. No member shall nominate more than 
one candidate. The clerk shall have before him a list of the mem- 
bers in good standing, and the name of each voter shall be marked 
off as he votes. 
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Notice of annual election shall be given ten (10) days prior to 


the time set for the annual election each year. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Duties of President. 

Section 1. The president shall preside at all meetings of 1) 
association and board of directors, and enforce all laws and rec 
lations of the association. ‘The president shall at the first meeting 
of the board of directors after the annual election appoint a finance 
committee, consisting of himself as chairman and two (2) members 
of board of directors, whose powers shall be to control and super- 
vise the finances of the association. , 

He shall countersign all checks to be signed by the treasurer. pro 
vided that all bills incurred by the association shall be approved by 
the chief employee authorized to make such purchases. 

The president shall also provide such further committee as may 
be found expedient for the proper management of the affairs of thi 
association. 


Duties of the Vice-President. 


Sec. 2. In the absence of the president, the vice-president shall 
perform his duties. In event of the death or disability of the 
president, the vice-president shall act until the board of directors 
fill the office. Should neither the president nor vice-president ty 
present at any meeting, a chairman shall be chosen by vote. 





Ohio. 


R. P. SCOTT, Cadiz, 


The president shall, with the secretary, sign all written contracts 

and written obligations of the association. 
Duties of Clerk. 

Sec. 3. The clerk shall keep a record of all meetings of the as 
sociation, and perform such other duties as are assigned to him by 
these by-laws. He shall keep a clerk’s office in the city of Port 
land, in the state of Maine, whose salary shall be $25 per year. 

Duties of Secretary. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall conduct all official corr@spondence of 
the association, keep a record of all meetings of directors, issue 
notice of all meetings of the association to all members, and per- 
form such other duties assigned to him by the association, or by 
the board of directors. 

Duties of Treasurer. 


Sec. 5. The treasurer shall keep the accounts of the associa 
tion, receive all moneys, pay bills approved by a majority of the 
finance committee, and preserve vouchers for all payments. 

The treasurer is hereby authorized by these by-laws to execute 
all checks when countersigned by the president, and his responsi- 
bility shall cease when he ascertains that all checks have been 


properly countersigned. He shall at each regular meeting of the 
board of directors make a statement of the financial condition of 


the association, submitting a detailed report of the financial pro- 
ceedings of the associations for the proceeding fiscal year. 

He shall give a bond in such sum as the board of directors shall 
require, the expense to be borne out of the funds of the association. 

A MEMBER: May I ask about the issuing of checks counter- 
signed by the president. The treasurer and president might 
live in very widely separated parts of the country. It seems 
to me this practice involves either the signing of blank checks 
by the president, which would defeat the object for which that 
clause is inserted, or the very cumbersome methods of sending 
the checks by mail. 
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Mr. Ryper: 1 would like to have an intelligent understand- 
ing of what I am here for, and what [I am doing. Is that an 
imendment to the old constitution, or is it the old by-laws or 
new ones. Anything that is worth keeping about the old con- 
stitution, why not let that matter stay in, and only refer to 
such parts of what is now in the hands of the clerk, as are be- 
ing amended. Read the original, and then read the amendment 
that we may have an intelligent understanding. I don’t know 
whether we are approving the old constitution because my 
memory does not last a year and [ don’t know where I am at. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, that system seemed to work out very 
nicely last year, because perhaps I did not give but a few 
checks, 

Mr. RypEer: I am not speaking of the check business. We 
have been listening to something here, and I don’t know what 
it is exactly. 

THE PRESIDENT: This is a new set of by-laws, as passed 
upon already by the board of directors. 

Mr. Knapp: Have they been passed on by the board ¢ 
directors ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Mr. SuypamM: ‘The by-laws were adopted at Cincinnati, and 
they were a great big, long, cumbersome thing, and the direc- 


f 





WILLIAM Y. BOGLE, Sanitary Can Company. 


tors have made these by-laws as they are being read to you. 
Of course you have the old by-laws, but they have been changed 
in order that they might go through the legislature. You had 
no right to have them in the old form. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have our old president and vice-presi- 
dent and directors, but we have really no by-laws except tanta- 
tive by-laws. We were authorized to make new by-laws. The 
clerk will continue the reading. 


ARTICLE §&. 


Directors. 


The board of directors shall have the power to manage all of the 
affairs of the association on any and all questions relating in any 
manner whatsoever thereto, and make all contracts necessary for 
the proper transaction of all business. They shall have entire juris- 
diction over all matters pertaining to the supervision and manage 
ment of the association and its finances, and all appropriations shall 
be made by them. 

For the better execution of their powers and duties, the said 
board of directors may authorize the appointment from their own 
members, or from members of the association, of such committees as 
occasion may require and they may deem necessary, and shall define 
the duties thereof. 

The board shall meet for the transaction of business as soon 
may be after the annual election of the association each year, and 
at any other time at the call in writing, by the president or two (2) 
members, provided written notice shall be given to each member of 
the board before the time appointed for said meeting. Four (4) 
members shall constitute a quorum. 


as 


Report of Directors. 


Section 1. At the annual meeting of the association each year the 
board of directors shall make a full report of their proceedings dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, and recommend such measures as they 
deem advisable. 
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The 


of 


board directors may fill a vacancy among officers as 
directors by a vote of the majority of those present at a special 
meeting of the board, called in pursuance to these by-laws. The 


person appointed shall hold office until the next annual meeting of 
the association or until his successor is appointed. 
ARTICLE 9. 
Seal. 

The corporate seal of this corporation shall be a 
cular die with the words and figures following 
“Canning Machinery and Supplies Association” 
and the figures “1908” (in the center). 

10. 

These by-laws may be amended only by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the association present at any annual meeting, provided 
the proposed amendments shall have been reduced to writing and 
mailed to every member of the association at least ten (10) days 
before the meeting at which the amendments are to be considered, 
but these restrictions shall not apply to the amendment of a pro- 
posed amendment when being acted upon by the association. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, gentlemen, you have heard the by- 
laws read, as reconstructed by our directors, and is it your 
sentiment that these be adopted as the by-laws of our asso- 
ciation? 


flat-faced cir- 
engraved thereon: 
(around the margin) 


ARTICLE 





: 


DAGGETT, 


Stecher Litho. Co. 


Mr. WHITE: I 
in regard to new membership. 

THE PRESIDENT: All right, we will have that done. 

Whereupon the clerk read same. 

Mr. Wuite: The fees shall be $25 with the annual dues of 
$15. The point I wish to make is, suppose each gentleman or 
organization should join this association yesterday or the day 
before—become members—are they to pay $40 for last year, 
and only be a member a day or two and then be assessed their 
dues for the following year? It seems to me that the new 
members should be admitted the first year for the $25 without 
any dues. 

Mr. AyArs: Mr. President, we are paying our annual dues, 
due December 1, for this exhibition. A member admitted on 
the 25th of January or on the first of February, would pay 
$25 admission and $15 membership fee. He is a new man. He 
pays the $15 and he pays the $25 that you and I paid two or 
three years ago. 

Mr. WHITE: The only point is whether, if he pays $40, if 
he is only a member a day or two before our annual meeting— 
whether he ought to be taxed that if he is a member only a 
few days before our annual meeting. 

Mr. Murray: Doesn’t the new member get all that the old 
members are paying for? 

THE PRESIDENT: He does. 

Mr. Murray: Then why shouldn’t he pay for it? 

THE PRESIDENT: Is that satisfactory, Mr. White? 

Mr. PHELPS: I move the adoption of by-laws as read. 

The motion having been duly seconded, was put by the presi- 
dent and declared carried. 


would like to have the clerk read the article 











@ The 


I think the next order of business is the elee- 


Mr. FABER: 
Are nominations in 


tion of our president and vice-president. 
order? 

THE PRESIDENT: New business is the next order of busi- 
ness. There has been quite a sentiment, as I understand it, 
for not holding an exhibit of machinery next year, but the fol- 
lowing year to exhibit machinery and alternate from year to 
would like to have the sentiment of 


year that way, and we 





S. F. SHERMAN, Utica, N. Y. 


the members here as to what they think of the advisability of 
doing so. I had a talk with Mr. Crary, president of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, and he said that we ought to go 
down to Jacksonville next year, and not take a piece of ma- 
chinery with us, but have a good time together. 

Mr. TreENcH: I would like to ask if you are going to pro- 
vide in the by-laws for any order of business. 

Tue PRESIDENT: There is nothing provided here. 

Mr. TRENCH: Well, I have always understood that new 
business comes after the old business. 

Tue Presipent: Mr. Trench, won’t 
and preside? 

Mr. TRENCH: 
would very much rather Mr. Phelps take the chair. 1 
him to be the best parliamentarian in the room. 

Mr. Phelps takes the chair. 

THe CHAIRMAN: If I am not a case of a hybrid now, | 
don’t know what I am. In accordance with this order of busi 
ness that [ hold in my hand---where it came from or what it is 
[I am sure I don’t know—but the first is the calling of the 
roll and the reading of the minutes, and then the reading of 
Is there such a document 


you come over here 
Mr. President, if you will pardon me, | 


know 


the annual report of the president. 
to be presented? 
PRESIDENT LANG: No. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The 
secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Starr: I have mine here, but the treasurer is absent. 
PRESIDENT LANG: I had sent out a notice to the effect that 
at the close of our annual meeting we would be able to submit 
the close of 


next is the annual report of the 


the report of our treasurer just as it stands at 
our annual meeting. 

THe CHAIRMAN: We will pass from that if there is no objec- 
tions. The next is, communications from the members pertain- 
ing to the transaction of business for the last year. Anything 
to be offered on that? 

Mr. Faser: There has been some talk about these exhibi 
tions, and now as we have the matter before the house, I move 
you that the machinery hold no exhibition next 
year. 

Mr. Jupce: I would like to enquire whether that excludes 
anyone of us that desires to make an exhibition. 

Mr. Faber: You can do as you please in the spending of 
your own money. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. TRENCH: The only point I raise on this is in the 
wording. As it is stated in the motion, it might create a 
wrong impression among the people and might suggest that 
there were differences among us. I think the purport of what 
is trying to be voiced in that resolution is, that it is the sense 


association 
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of this meeting, that hereafter and until further action js 
taken, that our exhibitions of machinery hereafter be biennial 
instead of annual. If you put it in that way, it will be bet- 
ter, | think. The way it reads it sounds like a spoiled child’s 
express1on. 

Mr. Fasper: In explanation of Mr. Trench’s remark | 
merely state this, and I wish to leave it to the association. 
Now I didn’t mean any spoiled child business. I can take my 
medicine as well as anybody else. All I want is this, we simply 
say we will have no exhibit next year. I do not want to com- 
mit this association to a biennial exhibit, but I do want to 
take this position, that we have a right to exhibit this year 
or any year, and we have also the right to take a rest for a 
year if you like. I would be glad to come every year, I am 
perfectly willing to come. My idea was just simply that we 
don’t have an exhibition next year, that is all. Next year 
when we have our annual meeting we can do as we choose. 

Mr. SuypAM: Now if you want to vote next year to have 
an exhibition the following year, why that is all right, but 
Mr. Crary thinks, or at least that is my understanding, that 
it is too heavy a burden for us to come every year—it is ask- 
ing too much of us, but let us put it in the by-laws and take it 
up any year you want to. 

Mr. KNApp: I know that Mr. Trench simply wished not to 
have any misunderstanding with the canners’ association, who 
are very good friends of ours. There has never been any in 
the past, except perhaps in one instance, and he doesn’t wish 
any. That is all. 

Mr. FAsBer: That is just what I wish to avoid. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The question is on the motion, that this 
association have no exhibit next year. That is all it says. 

Mr. Faser: There is no question about the meaning of the 
proposition ; it is clear. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Was your remark made as an amendment, 
Mr. Trench? 

Mr. TRENCH: No, sir. 

Mr. Knapp: I move 
nially instead of annually. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Has anybody any amendment to offer? 

Mr. JupGe: I think it would be wise, befcre we take abso- 
lute action on this, to appoint a committee to weigh this mat- 
ter carefully and then confer with the president of the asso- 


that we hold these exhibitions bien- 





DANIEL G. TRENCH, Chicago, Il. 


ciation, and put it to a vote right there. I move as an amend- 
ment to the motion, that we appoint a committee of three 
to go before the canners’ association in convention here, and 
put the question to them, and ask them what they think about 
it. We are here to meet their wishes, and to do what they 
want. If they say they want us to exhibit every year, we will 
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do so, if not, we won’t. Some man might break away from 
this agreement and maybe make a separate exhibit. 

Amendment seconded. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have as an amendment to the original 
motion, that a committee be appointed to wait on the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association and secure their views as to 
whether they desire an exhibit or not. Are you ready for the 


question ? 





Ill. 


WITHERELL, Chicago, 


A. J. 


KNAPP: I would like to ask if we couldn’t possibly 
save a little of our time if we sent someone to the other room 
to ascertain their desires as to whether or not an exhibition 
should be held next year. 

Mr. Stuart: Oh, that is unnecessary. 

A MemBer: A committee is now waiting our action—the 
location committee is now in session, and [ promise to go 
down and interview them as to the place for holding the con 
vention year. 

Mr. Starr: Wouldn’t it be well to vote on this, and then 
let the board of directors decide about it? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? 
question is on the motion as amended. 

Whereupon the question was put by the chairman and de- 
elared lost. 


Mr. 


next 


The 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The original motion is before the house. 
Mr. Faser: TI wish to make an amendment to the origina! 


no 


assocla- 


we hold 
an 


motion, and that is. instead of going ahead, that 
exhibition in 1910, and that this association, as 
tion, hold exhibitions biennially. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? 

Whereupon the motion was put and the amendment was 
earried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now the question is on the motion as 
amended, which is that it be the sense of this meeting that the 
machinery and supplies association hold their machinery ex- 
hibit biennially, and the chair suggests that it would be well 
to incorporate in that motion, beginning when? 

Mr. Faber: Have no exhibition in 1910, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any objection to having that in 
the question as stated? If there is not, the question will be 
that it is the sense of this meeting that the machinery and 
supplies’ association hold their machinery exhibit biennially, 
beginning in 1911. 

Motion was put and declared carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Any further new business? if not, the next 
order of business is the appointment of inspectors of election. 
The inspectors of election will be Messrs. Trench, Ryder and 
Ayars. 
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The next order of business is the election of officers and 
board of directors for the ensuing year. Nominations for the 
office of president are in order. 

Mr. Faser: I do not believe in swapping horses while 
crossing a stream, and therefore I would like to place in nomi- 
nation the name of Edward M. Lang, Jr., of Portland, Maine, 
as president for the coming year. 

Mr. Stuart: I nominate Mr. George W. Cobb. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any further nominations? 

Mr. Stuart: I move that nominations be closed. 

Seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Nominees for the office of president are, 
Mr. E. M. Lang and Mr. George W. Cobb. 

Mr. Starr: Mr. Lang is not here, but he 
not serve any more. 

A MEMBER: I move that the secretary be instructed to cast 
one ballot for Mr. Cobb. 

GEORGE W. COBB ELECTED PRESIDENT. 

Motion seconded, and being put by the chair, was declared 
carried unanimously. 

THE CHAIRMAN: ‘The secretary will please cast the ballot. 

THE SecRETARY: The ballot has been cast for Mr. George 
W. Cobb for president. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I declare Mr. George W. Cobb elected 
president of this association for the next year, and request 
that he take the chair. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT Copp: Gentlemen, I thank you for this honor, 
and I assure you that I will serve to the very best of my 
ability. I can only say that I hardly know what my job will 
be, but whatever it is you will find me on hand. I again 
thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next in order, I understand, is the 
continuation of business that we have already started, the 
election of officers, and the next officer is the vice-president for 
the ensuing year. Nominations are in order for vice-president. 

J. T. WHITEHURST CHOSEN VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SuypaAM: I nominate Mr. J. T. Whitehurst, of Balti 
more, a8 vice-president. 

Nomination seconded. 

Mr. SuypAM: I move that the secretary be instructed to 
east a ballot for Mr. Whitehurst. 


told me he would 


Motion stated, a vote taken and declared unanimously 
carried. 
THE PRESIDENT: The next business is the election of the 


board of directors, consisting of six members. 














FRED Il. KNAPP, Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Faser: Now, Mr. President, I should like to know 
whether any member of the old board is eligible at this elee- 
tion. This association is not exactly in the best working order 
possible, and there is nobody that knows just exactly what 
is going on as well as the members of the present board, and 
| should like to see at least four of those reélected. I don’t 
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particularly who they are, but I think some of them Mr. Murray: I move the nomination of a director to take 
hope that you will accept the \y. Whitehurst’s place, and nominate the entire balance of 
the board of directors as read and instruct the secretary to 


care 
ought to be reéleceted, and | 


idea. 
TT > Ip ES yy « i . >» he ‘ ) j liol » ’ . . 
[HE PRESIDENT: I will rule that anybody is eligible whom cast the ballot of the association. 
we may elect here. ; Mr. Stuart: You cannot do that; you must nominate and 
Mr. PHELPS: Inasmuch as there are six directors to be elect each one separately ; 
elected and the by-laws provide that they shall serve for three ce pi a ‘ , ; P 
. ‘sa al : . [HE PRESIDENT: Nominations are in order for directors 
vears, | would move that we elect six directors, without refer : : : . “ 
. - Sey Ragen agg Mr. Murray: I nominate Mr. Phelps. 
ence to their term of office, and when elected those six directors a : rev ‘ 
' / Mr. Burton: I nominate Mr. Theodore Cobb. 
shall draw lots for the terms of one, two and three vears, and oe ; 
- : - ; : per Mr. WHITE: I nominate Mr. Ayars. 
I think that they should be drawn in pairs, so that their terms “ine . 2 
» : ~ Mr , ‘ : : Mr. FABER: I nominate Mr. E. M. Lang, Jr. 
of office will expire then in one, two and three years, and Pip ea? , ‘ " ’ 
. ; . * ¢ : Mr. Stuart: I nominate Mr. C. A. Suydam. [ also nomi- 
thereafter there will be only two directors to elect each year. . oo pan ° . . 
Motion seconded; and upon being put was declared carried nate Mr. D. G. Trench. That fills them all, I believe. 
3 4 ‘ é 2 § ; 
I g Mr. Murray: I move that the secretary be instructed to 


Mr. Murray: I would like to have the list of the present , : . ’ 
— sii . P I cast the ballot of the convention for those nominees. 


directors read. , : 
Motion seconded and declared carried. 


THE SEecRETARY: The present board of directors is com- 
posed of H. W. Phelps, New York; Charles A. Suydam, Chi- 
cago; J. T. Whitehurst, Baltimore; A. J. Witherell, Chicago; DIRECTORS ELECTED. 
Cobb, Detroit, and THE PRESIDENT: I declare those named gentlemen duly 


Maurice B. Ayars, New Jersey; Theodore E. 


E. M. Lang, Jr., Portland, Me. elected members of the board of directors. 
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AS MACHINERY HALL APPEARED TO OUR ARTIST. 
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(he drawing by these newly-elected directors for the differ- 
ent terms of office resulted as follows: 
M. B. Ayars and Daniel G. Trench. 
E. M. Lang, Jr., and H. W. Phelps. 
Theo. Cobb and C. A. Suydam. 


THE PRESIDENT: Is there anything else? 

Mr. SuypDAM: You will have tomorrow to sign a proxy and 
these directors have to be voted on in Maine, the first Tuesday 
in March, to make it regular, so that by tomorrow morning 
you will have to write and sign that proxy. 

Mr. Faser: I would move that this association deliver 
their proxies bodily, before that time, to Mr. E. M. Lang. 

Mr. MAXWELL: Before we adjourn I wish to move an 
expression of the thanks of the association be extended to the 
outgoing officers for their labors for us during the past year. 

Mr. Faser: I move that our thanks be extended to the 
city of Louisville also, and to the Commercial Club. 

THE PRESIDENT: These are coming pretty thick and fast, 
and I would like if it could be so arranged that we get some 


One year: 
Two Years: 
Three years: 


Canner @ 


idea of the views of the members as to where we would like 
to go for our exhibit. 

Voices: Atlantic City! Denver! 

Mr. SuypaAmM: I move that we accept the location chosen 
by the National Canners’ Association, wherever it may be. 

Seconded and declared carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: It has also been moved here, though out 
of order, that we express the thanks of our association to Mr. 
Lang for the immense amount of work he has done during 
the past two years. 

Seconded. 

Mr. Murray: I move you, Mr. President, to 
the officers. I make that as an amendment. 

Seconded and declared carried. 

Mr. Starr: Mr. President, I would like to say that we 
ought to make a motion here thanking the Commercial Club 
and the citizens of Louisville for their attention and courtesy 
to us while here. 

Mr. MurRAyY: 


include all 


I will make that as a motion. 


Seconded and declared carried, after which the meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 
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Sixth Annual 





eeting 


of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 


oO °o 
ciation. 
HE various sessions of the sixth annual convention 
of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 


Brokers’ Association were held concurrently with 
those of the National Canners’ Association, but 
in separate hall, in the Armory Building, at 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 1 to 6, 1909. The first ses- 
sion was a preliminary one merely to the general 
convention, and was called to order at 4:00 p. m., Tuesday, 
Feb. 2, 1909, by the president, Walter A. Fros:, of Walter 
A. Frost & Co., Chicago, Ill. The following is a stenographie 
report of the proceedings: 

PRESIDENT Frost: There are some members here who are 
very anxious to get upstairs and hear Mr. Timm, of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association. We will, however, hold 
a short session now, preliminary to our regular meeting on 
Thursday. The object of the present session is to appoint 
such committees as are necessary to take up matters that are 
to be brought before the annual meeting on Thursday morning 
at ten o’clock; also that you may all have an opportunity to 
propose any matters to be given fuller consideration before 
the annual meeting on Thursday. I will be much obliged if 
you will each and all impress the fact upon later comers that 
our full annual meeting will be at that time. The principal 
business of Thursday morning is election of officers. We have 
a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer and 
two directors to serve for three years, all to be elected. The 
nominating committee I will appoint now, as follows: Messrs. 
C. S. Jones, of Jones Bros., Peoria, Ill.; H. M. Holt, of H. M. 
Holt & Co., Boston, Mass.; Fulton Gordon, Louisville, Ky.; 
Alexander Wiley, New York; Henry Sussman, Omaha, Neb. 

We have a communication from Mr. M. W. Fay, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., who writes me stating that he is very sorry that 
he cannot be here himself. He suggests the advisability of 
our making a central office in which a stenographer should be 
maintained all the time, that central office naturally to be the 
office of whoever is elected secretary. His idea is to have this 
stenographer paid by the association to take that much labor 
and expense off of the secretary, and that by so doing the 
members will feel very much more free to send in requests 
for information, suggestions and things of that kind, that 
could be taken up immediately through this one central bureau 
and put before the members; and he wants that matter 
brought before the convention on Thursday and some action 
taken on it. 

There is also a letter here from the Smith, Rouse & Webster 
Company, of Bel Air, Md., which reads as follows: 

Bet Arr, Mp., Jan. 30, 1909. 
National Brokers’ Association, 








Mr. Walter A. Frost, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Sir—We are very sorry indeed that it will be impossible for 
a representative of this company to attend the convention this 
year; but we want you to understand that we are with you, heart, 
soul and body, and certainly appreciate the good work you have 
done as president of the Brokers’ Association. 

Please tell your secretary, when the time comes for 
year’s dues, to send us bill and we will promptly remit. 

It is a great disappointment to the writer to miss this conven- 
tion, but it will not take long for another year to roll round, and 
we are already making plans to attend the next one. 

With kind regards, and wishing you great success in every way. 
we are, yours very truly, SMITH, Rouse & WEBSTER COMPANY. 

Per R. Harry Webster, Secretary. 

We have the following letter from Mr. B. P. Boswell, of 
Graham & Boswell, New Orleans, La.: 

New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 28, 1909. 
Walter A. Frost, President National C. G. and D. F. Brokers’ 
Association, Chicago, Il. 

My Dear Sir—Mr. Flannery no doubt has advised you that, owing 
to circumstances which I could not foresee nor at this time con- 
trol, I will have to forego the pleasure of attending the convention 
at Louisville of the National Brokers’ Association in 1909, which it 
goes without saying is an actual deprivation to me. I had con- 
templated making a vigorous effort to influence the association to 
hold its next annual convention in this the Empire City of the 
South, whose people have a world renowned reputation for hos- 
pitality, and which is noted for its cosmopolitan characteristics. 
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Being situated about the center of the temperate zone, it offers a 
balmy climate where the shrubbery and roses are ever in vigorous 
growth or bloom. Our hotel facilities are not excelled anywhere ; 
and if the members care to anticipate “the time of their lives,” 
please do what you can to influence them in this direction. 

Again, the Southern Pacific Company are running palatial steam- 
ers to Cuba, which is a most beautiful and inexpensive trip, which 
can be made within a week: and no doubt many of the association 
members would take advantage of it. 

I therefore constitute, appoint and create you my proxy, to work 
in conjunction with Mr. G. M. Ahrons, of the New Orleans Whole- 
sale Brokers’ Association, to bring about this much desired end; 
and hope you will head the whole delegation as the re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. Very sincerely yours, B. P. BOSWELL. 

It seems to me it would be in order for us to refer that to 
the eanners’ committee, which will be appointed by the newly- 
elected president, upon the question of selecting place of their 
next convention. 

On motion of Mr. G. M. Ahrons, of G. M. Ahrons & Co., 
New Orleans, La., the communication was so referred. 

PRESIDENT FRost: Gentlemen, this circular has been put in 
my hands, copies of which, I think, were upstairs on the chairs 
this morning. We will have enough of them here, so that any 
of you can get one that would like to look it over; I am not 


‘ 
‘. 


going to take time, therefore, to now read it through. It is 
headed: 
‘COMMITTEE OF WHOLESALE GROCERS FORMED TO ASSIST IN 


OBTAINING CHEAPER SUGAR FOR CONSUMERS THROUGH 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES ON RAW AND 
REFINED SUGARS. ’’ 


F. J. Dessoir, chairman; F. C. Lowry, seeretary, and giving 
a full roster of the membership of the committee, Then fol- 
lows a statement prepared by F. C. Lowry, secretary whole- 
grocers’ committee, with this sentence as a_ headline: 
‘“Sugar, a household necessity, pays practically 80 per cent 
duty. Luxuries, such as automobiles, pay 45 per cent duty. We 
desire the greatest good for the greatest number.’’ This is 
dated New York, February 1, 1909. The gentleman who put 
this in my hands suggested that he would like this association 
to pass a resolution favoring the matters set forth in this sheet. 

A MEMBER: not the resolution that he wanted to be 
adopted in that? There are two circulars there; one was a 
resolution and the other a circular. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I will get Mr. Gordon to see that enough 
of these circulars and a copy of the resolution are on this table 
tomorrow morning, so that any of you who drop in here during 
the day can get one and go through the thing thoroughly; and 
[ will have this matter brought up before the Thursday morn- 
ing meeting. Just what the proposed reduction is to be I pre- 
sume is stated in the resolution. 

Is there anything that any member present wishes to bring 
up at this preliminary meeting? 

JOSEPH KEEVERS, Peoria, Ill.: Mr. Chairman, I have noticed 
that in our meeting people come in rather promiscuously. Ought 
we not have a sergeant-at-arms to see that only members of 
the association come in? 

PRESIDENT Frost: Badges are supposed to be issued only 
to members in good standing; the boy at the door is instructed 
to allow no one to enter without a badge. Have any of the 
members any suggestions to make as to matters they would like 
taken up, or matters for report to the meeting Thursday morn- 
ing? There is one question, gentlemen, which will come up 
before the canners’ committee. I have touched upon it in what 
I had to say upstairs this morning; that is, the question of 
arbitration. I think we have all had enough experience in that 
to know that at present it is very difficult to get satisfactory 
arbitration in really every market in the country. My under- 
standing is that the plan which has been adopted by the Dried 
Fruit Association, and has been adopted in New York City, 
is working very satisfactorily, and is giving general satisfac- 
tion. Is that true, Mr. North? 

A. LincoLtN NortH: That is right; and the grocers have 
joined in with it, Mr. President; they have added four mem- 
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pers to the board representing the grocery lines. I think it is 
working out very fine. We have no trouble with the Dried 
Fruit Association or the Wholesale Grocers’ Association either. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I would like to hear from someone who 
is thoroughly conversant with the arbitration question in New 
York City. I think there are several men here from New 
York; and if it is the sense of the meeting I would like to 
appoint a committee of three to get that in proper shape to 
bring before our meeting on Thursday morning. I would like 
to see action taken here in the shape of a resolution to appoint 
a committee to act jointly with the canners and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association looking towards having that 
plan adopted in all the large centers of the country. If that 
meets with your approval I will appoint such a committee. 

A. Lincotn NortH: I do not happen to have by me a copy 
of the constitution and by-laws. There has been an addition, 
I presume, in making these new additions of the wholesale 
grocers. Mr. Timms has been appointed as one of the members 
of the arbitration board, I believe. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Let him come in Thursday morning and 
tell us what he knows about that. I would like someone to 
make a motion that an invitation be extended to Mr. Timms 
to address us. 

FuLToN Gorpon: I make that as a motion, that we extend 
an invitation to Mr. Walter B. Timms to tell us how they do 
it in New York City, with respect to the arbitration committee. 





J. L. FLANNERY, 


JR., Chicago. 
Secretary Brokers’ Association. 


PRESIDENT Frost: We would like to extend a special invi 
tation to him. Is that motion seconded? 

The motion, being seconded, was put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I would appoint Mr. A. Lincoln North 
and Mr. Thomas J. Meehan as the two men who I think can get 
closest to him to see that Mr. Timms is here, to invite him to 
address us on Thursday morning. Are there any other matters 
to come before this meeting? — 

FuLTON GorpDON: This reminds me of a Quaker meeting; 
we are just waiting for the spirit to move us. 

PRESIDENT Frost: That is the way it strikes me. While 
you are waiting and making up your minds I am going to 
touch on one point. To get an associat on of this kind starte: 
is, as you know, a very difficult work; und when once startea, 
at times the membership list is not scanned as closely as it 
should be. There has been considerable criticism from other 
associations at times on that very point; there has been con- 
siderable criticism from our own members on that point; but 
we have now gotten by our preliminary stage, we have got 
this association well started; and I! believe that from this 
time on some very stringent regulations should be passed, and 
changes in the by-laws made if necessary, so that only 
people can pass and be admitted who are beyond question. 
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Mr. Buse, of Pittsburg, whom I am going to eall on in 2 
minute, tells me that the matter has been taken up by the 
wholesale grocers’ committee in that city, and it is about to 
be taken up by the wholesale grocers in Chicago. I know that 
the disposition of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association and of 
the National Canners’ Association is to work very closely 
with the members of this association, and I know there is a 
disposition on the part of a great many buyers throughout the 
country to give preference to men that they know belong to 
this association. As we have reached that stand I think that 
we should be very careful whom we take in; and I think that 
we should have a thorough understanding with all the other 
associations that if at any time charges are filed against any 
members of this association—I mean charges of a substantial 
nature filed with good authority behind them—that the matter 
will be taken up, and if proper in the judgment of the board 
the member will be properly disciplined. I believe you will 
all agree with me that that is the only stand that we can 
afford to take from this time on. I would like Mr. Buse to 
state what he stated to the directors’ meeting regarding what 
has been done on that line. 

Mr. GEorGE A. BusE: I do not know that there is any- 
thing more that I can say; .I think your talk, Mr. President, 
has covered the situation pretty thoroughly. I think the job- 
bers’ associations are inclined to work with the brokers’ asso- 
ciation; I think that they have come to the point where they 





me. < 


GILBERT, Indianapolis, 
Treasurer Brokers’ Association. 


can see it is to their interest to confine their dealings to those 
channels. I have had several meetings with the local associa- 
tion in our city, and they want to be sure that the members 
of the association who are in that city are going to play a 
fair and square game and to know who the members are. 
The last thing before getting on the train last night a member 
of the executive committee came up and said that they had 
held a meeting—I had been trying for three months to get 
them to the point—and they said that they would codperate. 
The whole thing remains now with the local brokers, to get 
together and appoint a committee to confer and exchange 
lists, or get up lists of jobbers to whom it is agreeable to sell, 
and furnish the jobbers with a list of brokers to whom it 
would be most desirable to confine their purchases. I believe 
that if that action was tuken, especially as to the larger 
points, considerable good will be gained; but, on the other 
hand, if we get hold of a chap who is going to kick over the 
traces, I believe he ought to be censured and disciplined, and 
public notices sent out, so that jobbers can see that if there 
is someone found not playing a square game, the rest of them 
are willing to throw him out, or censure, or do something 
before he is reinstated again. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Any other ideas along that same line? 
Brokers are not given to standing for hours in a day without 
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nm some I do not think you 
! think if any agreement of that kind is 
entered into, if they are going to scan the lists of members as 
earefully as they seem inclined to do in a great many cases- 
I ean speak perhaps with more feeling as to the Chicago mar- 
ket—I think that the wholesale grocers of the various markets 
on the other hand should enter into some agreement with us 
that if their members misbehave they should be equally disci 
plined in some shape, it can be brought about. 

Mr. Buse: I believe they are willing to do that. If we can 
prevail upon their secretary to come down here—he will come 


expressing opinions subjects. 


ought to do it here. 





CONSULTATION. 


BUYERS IN 
down if it is possible to get away want him to come down 
here and confer with the association and find out the line of 
work that they intend doing, and that they are in sympathy 
with a movement. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Anything further, gentlemen? 


we 


such 


Mr. Gorvon: All the wholesale grocers here in this terri- 
tory are not in the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association ; 


there are only two in the city of Louisville that belong to it— 
Ouerbacher, Gilmore & Co. and Grinstead & Tinsley. 
PRESIDENT Frost: I do not think there is any disposition 
to bind a man down not to sell to anybody but members of the 
association. 
Mr. GORDON: 
with those two. 
PRESIDENT Frost: ‘Till he got-the others in. 
Mr. Buse: I thought you had a local association here; 
there are a number in Pittsburg who are members of the local 
committee, and others who are recognized jobbers. 


In that case he would only have jurisdiction 


Mr. Gorpon: We did have a state association, but it has 
practically gone all to pieces. One fellow would say: ‘‘I do 


not want to belong to that association; those jobbers at such 
and such a point came here and signed a contract that they 
would not sell direct, or at such and such prices; but my man 
goes out and reports to me that Mr. So. and So has sold ship- 
per direct, or given a rebate, or sold at such and such a price; 
and | do not care to stay in an association with men that have 


a purpose of that kind; they are simply in it to beat us.’’ 
That has been the talk in a great many instances; that was 
the cause of our Wholesale Grocers’ Association practically 
going to pieces. 

Mr. Buse: On the other hand, I think in Pittsburg they 


have a very strong association very well lined up, because in 
that way they can gain their point properly and thoroughly. 
Every one of the members seems to take a great deal of in- 
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terest in the work. and they accomplish the desired results 
that they go after simply by getting together and putting 
some interest in it. 

Mr. GorpoN: We looked over the list of those belonging 
to the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and we found 
only those two concerns were members out of fourteen grocers 
in this territory. 

PRESIDENT Frost: That is merely a matter for each local 
to arrange and settle to suit themselves. The National asso- 
ciation has already approved of this association and recom- 
mended that its members work through it. The National asso- 
ciation cannot be expected to have any jurisdiction in matters 
that affect only purely local affairs; neither can we do so; I 
do not think that needs to enter into our deliberations at all: 
that a matter for each local association. 

Mr. KEeEvERS: We have a gentleman who is secretary of 
the Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ Association here, Mr. Jones, 
my fellow townsman, who can give us some light on this, per- 
haps; he has attended a great many of the national meetings 
of the wholesale grocers. 

Mr. JoNES: The only thing that | can say, gentlemen, is 
that we hate to sign a contract that we would sell anything at 
certain prices. We would be looking for the big price if there 
is any; | think they had better all get out under those cireum- 
stances. We do not do it any longer. Still we have prices. 
There is nothing I can say for the Illinois State Association of 
Wholesale Grocers at all relative to the brokers. I think the 
eanners and dried fruit packers are the objective for us. Are 
we strong cnough to send out to the canners and dried fruit 
packers and ask them to put a by-law in their constitution that 
no member of their association shall give a brokerage to a 
jobber who buys direct? Let us do that if we can do it; it 
will make more money for us than any other proposition. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I would like to see that brought up 
Thursday morning. 

Mr. JONES: Let us have a committee that will go to them 
and see if we can get it; I am not going to have the canned 
goods and dried fruit packers tie my hands any longer; if it 
is going on, and they can give two and a half, I will live for 
five years and give three; if it is going on any longer that 
is what it is going to be. I am not going to sit down and let 
some fellow come in there and give my trade two and a half 
under my nose; I won’t stand for it. That is the position ] 
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take. (applause.) 
PRESIDENT Frost: Has any other gentleman anything to 
say? 


‘Mr. Gorpon: I move that the president appoint a commit- 
tee to draft a set of resolutions to be brought before this as- 
sociation on Thursday morning to cover that point; said reso- 
lutions to be presented to the canners. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The chair was about to name Mr. Jones, of Peoria, on above 
committee, but he begged to be excused. The chair then 
named Mr. Kemmler, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

A MempBer: I understand that this is simply to have this 
convention on Thursday morning adopt a resolution to put 
before the canners for their approval. 

Mr. KEEVERS: Not a demand 
simply as a request. 

Mr. Gorpon: We cannot command them; we can simply 
ask them; if they won’t do it we cannot help it. They are 
working in unison with us; they are not working against us. 

Mr. Buse: Let us put it up strong. You do not have to 
appoint that committee at once; wait until more of the big 
brokers are here. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I will appoint them later, and see that 
they are men who will serve, and men who are large enough 
to command attention from the entire trade in any part of the 
country. If that meets with your approval, signify it in the 
usual manner; contrary, likewise. 

The motion earried. 

A MEMBER: Does that include dried fruit too? 

PRESIDENT Frost: Certainly. 


as the canners, but 


upon 


Mr. KEEveRS: That does not take in Mr. Jones. 
Mr. JONES: Much obliged! 


PRESIDENT FROST: 
low townsman give you a good reputation. 


I think it is a good idea to have a fel- 
Is there anything 


further to come before the meeting? I know that some of 
you are anxious to get upstairs to hear the canners. If there 


is nothing more of importance to come up now a motion to 
adjourn will be in order. 

On motion, adjourned until 10 o’clock Thursday morning, 
February 4, 1909. 
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Second Session 


of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Assoe 
ciation, Thursday Morning, February 4, 1909. 


HE convention met pursuant to adjournment, Pres 





ident Walter A. Frost, of Chieago, in the chair, 
who called the session to order at 10:20 a. m. On 
motion, inasmuch as brokers in attendance were 


duly registered, the first order of business, calling 





of the roll by the secretary, was dispensed with. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Next in order is reading of the minutes 
of the last convention. 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: As copies of the minutes of the 
last convention have been quite generally circulated by publi- 
cation in the magazines, and as each member has a copy in 
detail, it seems to me it would save time if this were dispensed 
with. 





On motion of Mr. W. Kemmler, Jr., Pittsburg, seconded by 
Ek. C. SHRINER, 
Vice-President Brokers’ Association. 
Mr. Moffitt, of Rexford, Pettijohn & Co., reading of minutes 


of last convention was dispensed with. 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT FROST. 

‘*The next is the annual report of the president. The presi- 
dent is going to save time in the same way here by not giving 
you a formal annual report, but will make a brief statement, 
which will fill the bill, I hope. 

‘““Qur work this year, | think, may be counted as very sat- 
isfactory from the standpoint of any broker. We have brought 
this association and the brokers in general through the various 
meetings very much closer to the Canners’ Association and to 


the Wholesale Grocers’ Association. We have a very much 
closer working arrangement with both associations than we 


have ever had before. To the best of my knowledge there is 
not a single step being taken by either the National Wholesale 
Association or by the canners in their national asso- 
ciation or state associations where the brokers are not invited 
into conference before any definite action is finally taken, and 
deference is given to the wishes of the broker in framing the 
rules and regulations that are passed. 

**T think you will all agree with me that that is a decided 
step forward for the association. We have taken into our 
membership this year some of the doubters whom we had tried 


Grocers’ 
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for a long time to get in; it has been a long and weary road 
convince a good many of the brokers through the country 
that there never was any intention on the part of the officers 
of this association or the association itself to any rules 
and regulations that would interfere with any man’s conduct 
of his business so long as that man was conducting his busi- 
ness honestly and squarely and not to the prejudice of other 
people through dishonest methods. If any such tendency any- 
where exists we must take a decided stand against it. There 
are certain practices indulged in by some brokers throughout 
the country that no honest, self-respecting man or broker can 
stand for, and which our association cannot countenance and 
thereby give itself a bad name. All such practices wherever 
they may be found to exist must be cut out; I think you will 
all agree with me in that. 


to 


pass 





Kk. P. SILLS, Chicago. 

‘*There is another point that has come up this year very 
strongly. If any of you were upstairs the other day [the 
speaker had in mind the address made by him before the Can- 
ners’ Association on Tuesday morning| you heard the recom- 
mendation that was made by myself on the question of stand- 
ards of canned goods, which. has been taken up by the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, and a committee of canners ap- 
pointed by President Crary, and he has extended an invita- 
tion to the incoming president of this Brokers’ Association to 
appoint a committee of three brokers, and the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association will appoint such a committee as they 
may see fit, to codperate. Dr. Wiley has promised the hearty 
codperation ef the bureau at Washington to establish a satis- 
factory, fair standard on canned goods. My understanding 
is that the only question that has been taken up by them or 
put before him the standard on tomatoes. The canners 
felt that they had better start with standard and then 
work into the others. 

‘*The question of arbitration has also been taken up by 
the canners and by our own association. I have invited Mr. 
Walter B. Timms, of Austin, Nichols & Co., New York city, 
who has been made an honorary member of our association, to 
appear before this meeting and let us know what the plan of 
arbitration is that is being followed in New York city; I un- 
derstand that it is the best that has yet been adopted in the 


is 


one 
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country and that it is working in a very satisfactory way. | 
think it would be a very good idea for every bro in the 
country to do everything that he can to bring about a similar 
plan in his own particular market. You readily understand 











that this thing must be taken up in the individual markets; 
A. LINCOLN NORTH, New York 

we cannot establish a national board of arbitration that will 

cover all the markets, because we would never get them to- 

gether. 


‘*Next is the reading of the annual report of the treasurer, 
Mr. H. ©. Gilbert, of Indianapolis, Ind. He seems to have 
absconded, and will call upon him later when he comes in. 

‘*The next order on the programme communications 
inquiries from members regarding the transaction of business 
pertaining to the past year. Are there any such inquiries? 
You seem to be a satisfied body; we will pass on. Next 


we 


is or 


is 


‘new business.” But, gentlemen, Mr. Timms has just come in, 
and as his address may suggest some other matters that we 
should attend to, and as he may be pressed for time, I will 
give him the floor now to tell us about the arbitration meth- 
ods being worked out in New York.’’ 
ADDRESS BY WALTER B. TIMMS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—I now feel that I am in the house 
of my friends (Applause.) Sometimes a chill descends upon us 
when we are in the canners’ meeting—never with the brokers. 


Now as to this question of arbitration on which your president 
has kindly asked me to say a word, I really know no more about 
it than many of the others that have been working on it in New 
York I am but one member of a committee of five appointed by 
the New York Dried Fruit Association to take up this matter. The 
troubles of the last two vears, which have been very much increased 
over what we have ever had before. made us feel that in the inter 
est of all the parties—the packer. the jobber and the broker—that 
fair and equitable way should | arrived at by which this 
question should be handled 

The National Wholesale 
question of arbitration 
very large question for an association of that character to handle. 
Our membership includes, I think, every state in the Union; it 
comprises about SO per cent of the distributing power of the United 
States, if not of America: and the question that came before us 
was the appointment of special committees for definite work of 
that kind so that it could be handled quickly. In establishing such 
a procedure it may take some months or even a year or two before 
we can bring all the machinery and details to a point where it is 
in working shape. 

This question of arbitration was referred to at our last conven 
tion in Atlantic City, but nothing definite was done. It is now up 
for active consideration by the executive committee, who hold meet- 


some re 


considered the 
understand, it a 


Grocers’ Association has 


As you can readily 


is 


ings indifferent cities of the country about once in every two or 
three months. At the next annual convention, which is to be held 
in Detroit the first week in June, this matter will no doubt be put 


in definite shape by the appointment of a national arbitration com 
mittee. While I have no authority to speak for them, being sim- 
ply one of the officers of their association, I believe that some such 
plan as this will be followed: An arbitration committee will be ap 
pointed, probably limited in number to three or five. They will 
have the authority to appoint in any city, community or section of 


the country men who are members. of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, to act as arbitrators in questions that may 
arise in their communities or sections; for instance, if there was a 


dispute somewhere in central Illinois we would name, say, our friend 
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Bethard, of Peoria: for a trouble in Kansas we would get Mr 
Todd, of Kansas City, or if there was trouble somewhere in Ohio 


we would get Major Mahon, or if in Minnesota or the Northwest 
say Mr. Kelley, of St. Paul. I am naming these gentlemen simply 
by way of illustration. These men would be authorized to act as 


arbitrators in any dispute that arose between any packer or broke: 
and the members of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
They would have no jurisdiction outside of that; but our member 
ship is so large, so general, that I think it would cover all that was 
necessary in that respect. 

You can see that this 
but that the general 
from that committee and 
tional Association in June. 


that involves a 


as 


a scheme 
proposition we will 
which will be brought 
That is the scheme I have in mind to 
present there in a general way; and I believe it will work out on 
this line. That involves two other things—tfirst, the appointment 
of a national arbitration committee by the National Canned Goods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association on the same lines. I am very 
much in favor of and hope the brokers will appoint such a com 
mittee on similar lines My idea of that that we have three 
small committees, say three from each of these three associations 
who can work together by correspondence. Of course it is impossi 
bje to hold meetings of such committees, as one member may 
in California, another in Maine, another in New York City, etc., 
the question of time and expense in getting together would 
nugatory: but the idea would be to have these men located at cen- 
ters where they can reach different sections. Such committees work 
ing jointly can. | believe, bring about a very much improved con 
dition of affairs. 

When I was requested to bring this matter to the attention of 
the Tri-State Packers’ Association at Wilmington, Del., two or three 
months ago, we had just requested the New York Dried Fruit Asso 
ciation to appoint or to admit to their membership enough canners 
to enable us to operate under their rules and regulations. A canned 
section was therefore established in the New York Dried 


is lot of detail: 
probably sugg 
before the Na 
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goods 


Fruit Association. Nearly all the members of the wholesale grocery 
houses in New York are members of the Dried Fruit Association. 
The arbitration machinery in operation in the Dried Fruit Asso 


ciation was therefore available for use with the canned goods sec- 
tion at once, without waiting for months to establish it elsewhere. 
The Dried Fruit Association therefore admitted twelve men con- 
nected with the canning industry and appointed them on their 
committee at New York, which consists of eighteen 
three of whom are selected for any matter that may 
who can act only for that association in any case 
a question to wrong representations by either 
} Some of in discussing the matter have held that that 
not the proper way to do it: but it seems that in the Dried 
Association in many cases the principals are long distances 
apart, and could not get together easily: they do not want to 
employ a lawyer by reason of the expense or for some other reason; 
and the men are appointed to arbitrate, as I understand by the 
president of the association. Of course none of them directly inter 


arbitration 
men, 
come 
that 


two or 
up, and 
involves as 


us 








ested in the subject arbitrated. Am I right, Mr. McIntosh, that it 
has worked out very well indeed? 

Mr. McInrosu: Very well. 

Mr. TIMMS: So that we ask for this machinery. We now have 


arbitration in the New York Dried Fruit Association, participated 
in by the canned goods section and the wholesale grocers. We have 
had no occasion to handle it so far, but if any occasion arises—this 
committee was appointed after the active season of 1908 was over, 
some time along in December—if any question arises it will be 
handled by that joint committee of the Dried Fruit Association in 
New York until the Wholesale Grocers’ National Association get 
their plan in 


working order. 





JOUN IL BUNING, Indianapolis, Ind. 
I went before the Tri-State Packers’ Association and explained 
this matter at their Wilmington meeting, and it seemed to meet 


with a very happy response. They said they appreciated what we 


had done, as their members had previously had a whole lot of 
trouble in New York; and they were very glad that through us 


They appointed an 
consisting of Messrs. 


there was machinery to handle such troubles. 
arbitration committee to handle their cases, 
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This committee is com- 
whom the 


W. ©. Hoffecker, Mr. Fogg and Mr. Owens. 
posed of gentlemen of the highest standing and men 
trade would have great confidence in. 

We also requested the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange to ap- 
point a committee; but so far as I know this has not yet been 
done. But the idea of that was in case dispute arose the New 
York people could appoint one or more, the Tri-State Packers could 
appoint some one to act, and the two of them if they wished to call 
in a third would have the usual arbitration privilege of doing so. 








J. N. GRANT, Chicago. 


The whole thing is simply following out the lines that we have 
always followed in our business when arbitrations arose, only there 
has been no official handling of the matter heretofore; it has all 
been simply the old way of each party in the controversy or dis- 
pute naming an arbitrator and these two naming a third: and the 
difficulty in that method has always been that it makes the two 





CHARLES CORBY, New York. 


first appointed advocates representing their respective sides, instead 
ot impartial judges whose business is not to state the case for either 
party, and who shall come even unadvised of the facts until they 
are presented to them verbally or in writing, leaving them to act 
solely in the capacity of judges, in the same way as judges in a 
court of law. Thus they will be in better position to arrive at and 
pronounce an unprejudiced decision after hearing the facts in the 
case, 

In the New York Dried Fruit Association they have gone so far, 
as many of you know, as to have included in every agreement at 
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its close the statement that “It is further understood and agreed 
that our heirs, administrators, executors, successors or assigns are 
bound by this arbitration agreement, pursuant to section so and so 
of the New York Code of Civil Procedure, and it shall govern this 
arbitration.” And further on there is a provision that if necessary 
to carry the matter to court, if there be damages awarded under the 
arbitration, that the parties further covenant and agree to abide 
by such decision, and award as the said arbitration committee may 
render, and that the terms thereof may be put in the form of a 











Hi. R. FARNUM, Kansas City, Mo. 


judgment entry by the Supreme Court of New York covering the 
award made pursuant to this agreement. In other words, that when 
the award has been made and the damages determined, in order to 
make it of legal effect, they can go to the Supreme Court of New 
York and say, “So and so” has been agreed upon by us. We wish 
legal sanction of it in the form of an entry.” That is done without 





COOPER JESSUP, 


Philadelphia. 


any further legal what is necessary to put it in 
proper shape. 

At the last canners’ convention Mr. W. O. Hoffecker, of Delaware, 
delivered what I think was one of the ablest brief addresses on the 
question of arbitration that has ever been presented. It was at the 
time when we were quite excited and worked up over this con- 
tract question, and many of us did not have the opportunity to 
appreciate what the man was saying. We were talking around the 
room to bring the matter to some sort of an agreement or settle- 
ment; and in reading over Mr. Hoffecker’s speech afterwards I was 


process, except 
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very much impressed with the clear and plain statement of the arbi 


tration question, of its necessity and of the true basis of arbitra 


tion: that it provides a way out of petty disputes where one man 
gets angry and the other man gets angry. and they get to calling 
each other names and all that sort of thing. It is certainly 
important that merchants, whether canned goods packers or whole 


sale grocers or in any other line of business. shall be equipped to 
avoid the immense expense of lawyers’ fees in settling such con- 
troversies. Thus expensive court proceedings are not only avoided, 
but a vastly better feeling is developed between all the interests 
involved in the handling of merchandise by agreeing upon a gen- 
eral plan of arbitration, each in their own trade field. I would 
urge that as many of you as can do so get hold of that statement 
of the matter contained in the address by Mr. W. O. Hoffecker 
that he made at the Delaware meeting. I would suggest that you 
read it carefully, as he treats of the basic principle of arbitra- 
tion, and its importance as bearing upon all these questions that 


arise. 
Now as to your organization, as I said at the start, it would 
em to me that if you would at this time appoint a general arbi 


a 





W. B. DUDLEY, U. H. Dudley & Co. 


lines 
sections of 


tration committee on the that I have suggested, with men 
representing different the country who could coéperate 
with the canned goods packers’ committee, if they appoint one, ane 
by that means get this thing into some kind of working shape. 
You understand, of course, how exceedingly difficult it is to get the 
machinery working on a great question like this, that covers the 
whole country. It is easy enough in a particular community, such 
as Indianapolis. New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, etc., 
but the disputes that arise in isolated or small country communi- 
ties present some of the most grievous evils that we have had. 
In these past two years numerous troubles have arisen at country 
points where it was impossible to do anything but simply accept 


the rejection of the buyer and let it go at that, and make the 
best settlement you could. Our feeling is that if that man is a 
member of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association and bound by its 
rules, that he must.submit to a fair submission of the question to 


abide by the decision of the arbitrators, particu- 
larly when he knows that the arbitrators have not been selected 
for the occasion, but are men who have no interest but to deal 
justly and fairly with the merits of the controversy : men who are 
not perhaps located even in his own community, but at some cen- 
tral point nearest to him like New York, Indianapolis, Chicago, ete. 
The plan as I have now stated it is possible will be whipped into 
better or different shape when it is finally presented; but I have 
given you its essential features, and while we none of us have 
wings sprouted on our shoulders as yet and are not likely to have 
for some years to come, yet at the same time there is no doubt 
but that there is a tendency in the modern business world to 
uphold contracts and to construe them in an honorable way; there 
is a growing tendency toward fair treatment and the upholding 
of higher commercial ideals in business affairs. (Applause.) 


Mr. M. .J. FILARSHEIM: I move 
Timms a vote of thanks for his excellent 


arbitration and 


that we tender to Mr. 
talk. 

The motion carried unanimously. 

PRESIDENT Frost: We 
treasurer, Mr. H. C. Gilbert. 

Which was submitted and read in full by Treasurer Gilbert, 
and on motion of Mr. Fulton Gordon, of Louisville, received 
and approved, as follows: 


will now hear the report of the 
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TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


1909 
privilege -& 493.00 
fees and dues.... a cocnce See 
advertising..... Se arbiataad ap laataneneihia D5.62 
) 


Program 
Initiation 
Commission on 





eS eee eee rer hae acae ? 40 
92 

Balance on hand February 3, 190S 60 
$4,779.52 

ee Oe: a ae 600.00 
Printing brokers’ directory. Re ere ere eee 368.00 
Commission to members on advertising................. 55.62 


Rent hotel parlor at Cincinnati at last convention, cost 
of public stenographer and attendant................ 277.70 

Postage, printing, stationery, supplies and 
attending committee meetings of your board during the 
current year GS 2 

Cash balance on 








~ 
W. Db. BREAKER, 
Director 


Brokers’ Association. 


PRESIDENT Frost: I want to state that the secretary has 
with him those buttons that we have had designed especially 
and will be glad to furnish one to every firm, every member. 
It is especially requested that the members of this organiza- 
tion and their street men visiting the wholesale grocery trade 
wear this button. 

Another thing I would like to take up in connection with the 
treasurer’s report is the printing of our list of members in 
the form in which you have seen it here in this little 
which has been sent not only to our own members but also to 
the wholesale and a great many of the canners, to- 


book, 


grocers 


gether with the resolutions that have been adopted by the 
different associations. We think this book has been a great 
help to us; and in many cases additional copies of it have 
been requested by buyers. Some houses have come to the 


front and said that they wanted a copy of the list for each 
one of the buyers in their houses. I would like an expression 
of opinion here as to whether this ought not to be issued an- 
nually, immediately after the annual meeting, and distributed 
as has been done in this case. If that meets with your ap- 
proval the chair will entertain a motion to that effect. 

Mr. FuLTON Gordon: Mr. President, I move that we have 
that book printed after each meeting, to contain a list of all 
members in good standing, and that it be distributed among 
all the buyers in the cities and all that have anything to do 
with our trade. If there are any canners or dried fruit people 
who have not received copies, that they be sent to them. 

Mr. J. H. KLINE, Cleveland: Would it not be a good idea 
that this list be sent to the members of this association, each 
to have several copies for distribution? 

PRESIDENT Frost: I think that is a very good suggestion. 
L will put the motion with that addition. 

Carried. 

The chair called for the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to draft a resolution to be sent to the canners. 
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Oppose Payment of Brokerage to Jobbers. 

Mr. C. H. Clarke, of the Kelley-Clarke Company, Seattle, 
submitted the report of the committee as follows: 

WHEREAS: The allowance or payment of brokerage to jobbers 
by canners and dried fruit packers is at variance with sound and 
clean business methods, and has grown to be an abuse on a par 
with selling direct to retailers by brokers and repudiation of cash 
discount privileges and other contract obligations; and, 

WHEREAS: Such practices must and do lead to demoralization 
of prices and loss to canners and dried fruit packers themselves : 
therefore be it, 

Resolved: That we respectfully submit the matter to the atten 
tion of the National Canners’ association and the dried fruit pack- 
ers, and solicit their support and co-operation in urging their mem- 
bers to discontinue this practice, and to adopt such further measures 
as may be necessary to this end. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. J. MEEHAN, 
C. H. CLARKE, 
Harry FLARSHEIM, Committee. 





This resolution was presented to the National Canners’ As- 
sociation and unanimously adopted. 

Mr. C. H. CLARKE: Mr. President, in submitting the fore 
going resolution there was one other matter that the committee 
thought it might be within its prerogative to suggest, and that 
is that the president appoint a committee to. give this matter 





STRASBAUGH, 


Aberdeen, Md. 


mB 


special attention during the coming year, largely with the idea 
of investigating the whole subject, including perhaps the 
question of dividing brokerages by brokers, as well as the ques- 
tion of the packers themselves giving brokerages direct to the 
trade, and that the committee report next year such recom- 
mendations as they may have to offer. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the committee, and also the remarks of its chairman, Mr. 
Clarke. Are there any remarks? 

Mr. TREICHLINGER: I move as an amendment that the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association be included in that. 

The amendment was accepted by the committee through 
Mr. Clarke. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Are there any further remarks? 

Mr. Gorpon: I move that the report as amended be adopt- 
ed and spread upon our records. 

Seconded by Mr. H. W. Dunlap and earried. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I understand that that carries with it 
an instruction for the incoming president to appoint a com- 
mittee as suggested by Mr. Clarke, although it was not em- 
bodied in the report proper. 

Mr. CLARKE: I think it would be better to have a motion 
for that. 

Mr. FLARSHEIM: I move that the incoming president ap- 
point a committee of three to take up the matter of repudia- 
tion of contracts, division of brokerages, and cash discounts, 
in connection with the previous resolution; to report at the 
next annual meeting. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Treichlinger and carried. 


PRESIDENT Frost: Reports of standing committees are now 
in order. Mr. F. L. Deming, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, has wired me this morning that unfortunately he 
missed his connection last night at Chicago and is unable to 
be here, but will arrive tomorrow morning. He says he is 
very sorry indeed. He has a representative here, but I pre- 
sume he is hardly qualified to make that report; and I think 
the executive committee would report substantially what the 
president has already said. May we hear from Mr. Shriner, 
chairman of the finance committee? 

Mr. SHRINER: The report of the committee on finance is 
embodied in the report of the treasurer, which report, speak- 
ing for the committee ss a whole, I indorse. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Let us have the report of the member- 
ship committee, Mr. C. 8. Jones, of Peoria, Ill., chairman. 

Mr. JONES: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am chairman 
of the membership committee, and I am a little bit ashamed 
of it; you had better get somebody else. 

Mr. SHRINER: 

Mr. JONEs: 
tion was 234. 
suspended for 


We are ashamed of you, too! (laughing). 
One year ago the membership of this associa- 
| find from the treasurer that there have been 
nonpayment of current «dues, 24; members re- 





W. SILVER, Aberdeen, Md. 


signed during current year, 20, or a total of lost members of 
44, leaving 190 of the membership we had at the first of the 
year; to this must be added new members received during the 
year, 43, making total present membership, exclusive of appli- 
cations now pending, 233. There are, however, a number of 
these applications pending that will bring the membership up 
in excess of what it was at the beginning of this year, that is, 
one year ago. 

Gentlemen, that is not large enough. Mr. Timms just told 
you that the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association had rep- 
resented in their membership 80 per cent of the distributing 
power of the wholesale grocers. Probably in our own associa- 
tion we have 80 per cent of the distributing power of the 
brokers; we must have more members if we are to be a power 
for good. We ought to have the reputable brokers in every 
town in this country that is large enough to be on the map; 
and we will have to get them into this organization if we want 
to amount to anything. I hope that before we go from here 
today that some action will be taken to assist your membership 
committee that may be appointed for the coming year, whoever 
it may be. 

Without objection the report was received and filed. 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: There are one or two little items | 
want to mention in this connection. In the first place the 
number of new members which the committee reports during 
the year is evidence that they have done something. As to the 
resignations, I would state that 95 per cent of them were due 
to a combination of one firm with another, or by going out of 
business. There has not been a resignation due to any dissat- 
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isfaction, or anything of that kind. It is all due to combina 
tions, going out of business, or death. 

Mr. H. C. Gitpert: I would like to say in connection with 
Mr. Jones’ report, that included in the list of suspensions are 
names that had been carried on the books for two or three years 
prior to the last annual meeting. At the last annual meeting, 
according to the by-laws, we cleaned up the whole list and 
dropped everybody who had not complied with the by-laws, 
people who had not paid up for two years. Our list of members 
not in good standing today is very few. 

In response to a request to read the names, the treasurer 
complied, as follows: 


Delinquents. 


1909. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 1, 


W. W. Finney, Bel Air, Md.......... 
W. E. Board, Buffalo, N. Y 

W. L. Lewellyn & Co., Baltimore, Md 
J. H. Erskine, Memphis, Tenn... 
Wm. F. Saul, Tacoma, Wash........ 
L. K. Tinsley & Co., Lebanon, Tenn 


I. C. Oatman, Buffalo, N. Y.......... s 

Cooney Bros. & Walsh, Butte, Mont. ..............eeeeees 12.00 
Andrew Weber & Co., Seattle, Wash. (Deceased)...........-. 12.00 
Loy & Zangmaster, Columbus, O............6..00 eee scenes 12.00 
Leonard & Hearn, Cambridge City, Md..............--.45. 12.00 
ee OE eer ee ee eee ee 12.00 


Mr. THos. J. MEEHAN: Have those parties been given an 
opportunity to place themselves in good standing before this 
meeting? 

Mr. GiLBertT: Not only at this time, but | wrote each one 
of them ten days ago—one in particular—that that was their 
last opportunity, that if I did not hear from them by the time 
this meeting assembled their names would have to be posted 
according to the by-laws of the association. 

Mr. CLARKE: Cooney Bros. & Walsh are out of 
Mr. Saul is with Johnson & Locke. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Gentlemen, 
upon these delinquent members? 

Mr. Jones: I think that would lie with the executive com 
mittee; the by-laws take care of that. I do not think any 
action here is necessary. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I want to say one word on this member 
ship matter. I have been up against this proposition in the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, individually and as an official of this association. I 
want to say to you, gentlemen, that there are prominent canners 
in the United States who are positively insisting that any repre 
sentative who handles their goods shall become a member of 
this association; and the number of such canners is increasing 
every day. They do not go to the extent of taking their repre 
sentation away from a satisfactory broker who is not a mem- 
ber, but in appointing new brokers they are insisting on this, 
and they are trying to swing their old brokers into line; be 
eause they believe that our association is on the right lines, and 
working in connection with their own association. The Whole 
sale Grocers’ Association have promised to do the same thing; 
but that is much slower work, of course. I think that this as 
sociation should especially give a vote of thanks to Mr. W. R. 
Roach, of Hart, Mich., who has been one of the most consistent 
advoeates of this association for the last year. The secretary 
has one or two copies of Mr. Roach’s letters that he has sent 
out. 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: I want to give you the substance of 
Mr. Roach’s letters, and the position which I know is being 
assumed by him according to copies of letters I have received 
from other people. In one letter of which I have a copy he 
writes: ‘*We would not be represented by a broker unless he 
was a member of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association.’’ Again he writes, ‘‘We notice that you 
refer us to certain wholesale grocers; we note, however, that 
you are not a member of the national association’ ’—referring 
to this association. Again, ‘‘We note that you give references 
but we also note that you are not members of the association. ’’ 
I have one letter that is exceptionally strong, wherein he comes 
out flatfooted and states positively that he will not be repre 
sented by brokers unless they are members of the association, 
or suggested it very strongly. 

At the suggestion of President Frost, a unanimous vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich., for the 
assistance rendered by him to the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association in obtaining new members. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Mr. Silver, chairman of the committee 
on arbitration, is not present; I will read his report, to-wit: 


business. 


what action shall we take 





REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 
ABERDEEN. MD., January 28, 1909 

A year ago arbitration was in the minds of a few; today it is in 
the minds of many. On this subject and concerning the duties 
ot your arbitration committee your chairman wrote to your presi- 
dent under date of February 22, 1908, as follows: 

“Since both the National Canners’ association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ association have committed themselves to arbi 
tration, this committee should especially lend themselves to th« 
advancement of this spirit of arbitration between buyer and seller, 
and as representing the National association should endeavor by 
every means to bring about a better understanding between canner 
and jobber. The duties of this committee are truly broad gauged, 
and as the representative of the National Brokers’ association 
should show before ine National association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ association what should be the position occu 
pied by the broker, as really the arbitrator between buyer and seller 
in all matters pertaining to an improvement in the business at 
large. 

In case of misunderstanding or dead-lock between the two asso 
ciations this committee should especially lend themselves to getting 
the two sides together in any matter which might lend to the up 
lifting and improvement of the business. 








This committee should have members at large consisting of 
three (3) groups in each large distributing center to whom might 


be entrusted decisions for arbitration occurring in their particular 
center; and we trust that the members of these various groups 
would act along such broad lines as to gain the confidence of both 
buyer and seller, and in consequence, that to these groups might 
be referred matters of dispute between canner and jobber; or, if 
not, to the whole group; that members of these various groups 
should be such fair minded men that at least one member might 
be chosen as one of the arbiters in cases of dispute arising between 
jobber and canner in the section in which the particular group was 
located. 

It is a matter of regret that the members at large of this com- 
mittee were never appointed, and to that extent your chairman 
has been somewhat handicapped: but he has nevertheless endeav- 
ored to be on the alert, and has to report that the Wholesale 
Grocers’ association of New York City has adopted the method 
of arbitration in use by the New York Dried Fruit association 
for quite a number of years; but conditions in New York are 
somewhat different from those in other distributing centers. where 
no such system is in operation, and from an interview with Mr. 
Timms of the National Wholesale Grocers’ association, your Chair 
man is advised that the Wholesale Grocers’ association now has 
under consideration the formation of a large arbitration commit 
tee, with members scattered all over the country to have charge of 
matters of arbitration very similar to the plan as above outlined 
for our committee. From his interview with Mr. Timms your chair- 
man is convinced that the National Wholesale Grocers’ associa 
tion is ready to consider this subject of arbitration and co-operate 
with our association in bringing about the very best general method 
which can be put in operation. 

This is a most important matter and well worthy of your 
attention at this convention of the National Canners and Brokers’ 
associations, with representatives of the Wholesale Grocers’ associa 
tion gathered with you. 

Your chairman deeply regrets his inability to be present; but 
trusts that your association will take such action as will place you 
in the forefront of this great movement, and stands ready to 
execute any of your commands to the very best of his ability. 

Respectfully submitted, 








WM. 
Arbitration 


SILVER, 
Chairman Committee, 

PRESIDENT Frost: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the arbitration committee; whut is your pleasure with respect 
to it? 

Mr. MEEHAN: I move that it be received and approved and 
spread upon the record. 

Which was unanimously agreed to. 

The report of the legislative committee was read by 
dent Frost in the absence of Mr. Silver, as follows: 


Presi 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 
ABERDEEN, Mpb., January 28, 1909. 

Your committee on legislation would call the attention of the 
association to the subject of the tariff on tinplate, and its possible 
reduction at this time. While this is a difficult problem to under 
take, yet it is one that if worked out to a successful finish would 
undoubtedly prove beneficial to all interested in the industry, and 
therefore one about which our association might well concern 
itself. 

With this end in view your chairman entered into correspondence 
with Mr. L. A. Sears, to whom he was referred by Mr. Frank E. 
Gorrell, Secretary of the National Canners’ association, as the 
member of their association who had this matter under considera 
tion, also with Hon. J. F. C. Talbot, Representative in Congress, 
which correspondence he begs to enclose herewith, and which speaks 
for itself. 

Prior to this your chairman had attended a meeting of the Tri 
State Packers’ association at Wilmington, Delaware, at which Mr. 
Timms, of Austin, Nichols & Co., as representing the Wholesale 
Grocers’ association, was present and expressed his opinion that 
the reduction of the tariff on tinplate was a matter about which 
every one interested in the business might concern himself: so we 
may feel reasonably sure of the co-operation of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ association in this matter: but after some correspondence 
with your President and conference with Mr. Gorrell, Secretary of 
the National Canners’ association, it was decided to let this mat 
ter rest till the time of the convention so that whatever should be 
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done should have the authority of the association behind it: and 
at the same time it was thought that this matter could be gotten 
into better shape at the convention where both associations would 
be gathered together, and where there would also be present mem- 
bers representing the Wholesale Grocers’ association. 

This report is therefore respectfully submitted with the sugges- 
tion that the matter he taken up by our association in conjunction 
with the National Canners’ association, and the representatives of 
the Wholesale Grocers’ association, met in convention at Louis- 
ville; and while regretting his inability to be present, your chair- 
man awaits with pleasure any instructions you may have for his 
attention. Yours very truly, WM. SILVER, 
Legislative Committee. 





Chairman 

On motion of Mr. Buning, seconded by Mr. Martin, the re- 
port was received and accepted as read. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Mr. Buse, has the entertainment commit- 
tee anything to report? 

Mr. Buse: Nothing further than I think we ought to extend 
a vote of thanks to the local committee for what they have done. 

Without objection it was so ordered. 

PRESIDENT FROST: One question I would like to ask, as to 
which I am not entirely clear. Mr. Clark, is it the intention of 
your committee that the resolutions which you reported and 
which were adopted here relating to brokerages being given 
direct to buyers, and regarding selling direct to buyers, are to 


tion and to present to this meeting next year such practical 
measures aS may seem to be advisable. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I understood that that was a standing 
committee ? 

Mr. CLARKE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CoLBerG: If it is understood, I stand corrected. 1 
thought it was to be presented to the convention this year. 


PRESIDENT Frost: Anything else in the way of new busi- 
ness? 
Mr. J. H. BunineG, Indianapolis, Ind.: [I am a man that 


likes to get down to the bottom of a thing and work up. If 
you will bear with me a few minutes, I want to get this out 
of my system, and I think I will feel better. We seem to meet 
here every year and in a manner that seems a sort of burlesque. 
[ do not mean to cast any reflection on our own order, because 
| am very much interested in this work; but I reeall, I think, 
having heard Mr. George M. Ahrons, of New Orleans, last year 
make the statement that some movement ought to be set on 
foot for state organizations, that each state organize and affil- 
iate with the national body; that two or three times a year the 
boys get together in a state, and when they did so, we would 
feel the effeets in our annual convention here. He said he 
thought in that way we could accomplish something. There 





JOSEPH DURNEY, 


Second Vice-President Brokers’ Association. 


be presented to the present canners’ convention, or is that to 
be left to the further judgment of the committee? 

Mr. CLARKE: I would like that left to the convention. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Those resolutions could be very easily 
presented to the committee on resolutions upstairs. 

A Voice: I move that it be presented to that committee at 
this time. 

Mr. JONES: 
Canners. 

PRESIDENT Frost: The committee was to present the report 
here for the approval of this association before they were sub- 
mitted to the canners. I think it is immaterial who submits 
them. I would be very glad indeed to have the committee 
submit it. It has been moved and seconded that these resolu- 
tions regarding the payment of brokerage direct to the buyer 
be submitted to the ecanners’ convention now in session. 

Carried. 

PRESIDENT Frost: I think that can very safely carry with 
it that they are to be submitted to the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation at the very first opportunity. 

Mr. JONES: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CoLBerG, Chicago, Ill.: I believe 
could submit this at the present time. 

Mr. CLARKE: If you refer to my remarks in submitting the 
resolution, that is not correct; the suggestion that I made was, 
that a committee be appointed to make a study of this ques- 


I thought that it was to be presented to the 


that the committee 
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T. J. O'BYRNE, Chicago. 

have been some splendid resolutions offered here, mighty good 
subjeets touched on, especially with reference to tin plate. We 
all heard Prof. Wiley talk. Tin plate has been ventilated 
quite generally in all the trade journals. Now it has come into 
our association. That is a great question; and if we had on 
foot such an organization that we could advocate these move- 
ments, and concentrate our efforts on the purposes for which 
we are organized, we would present matters here in a more 
intelligent and forcible manner. The thing [ have in mind is 
a far-reaching proposition. I may not be able to put it before 
you as intelligibly as a subject of that kind onght to be put; 


but Mr. Ahrons [ thought was the man that made a very 
splendid talk in Cincinnati last year. I believe he said that 


they had such an organization in Louisiana. Now I do not 
know of any other state that has; and I rise to ask whether 
it would not be a good idea to get the convention, or some 
smart man, to help figure out a feasible plan by which each 
and every state can be organized, and once or twice or three 
times a year—not once only, because we mect here once in 
convention, but say at least three or four times a year; in 
other words, put it on the same basis as you would a lodge; 
in that way you are able to accomplish something. I am 
heartily interested in this association; but it don’t seem we are 
working right. There are so many things that we have con 
fronting us almost every day. Mr. Gilbert will bear me out 


in some of the remarks that I make. Brokers from Chicago 
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come down to our city, and when they are getting 5 per cent 


brokerage on salmon, they offer one-half of that brokerage, 
besides their discount that they get from the packer. 


PRESIDENT Frost: If you can prove that we can do some- 


thing about it. 


Mr. Bunine: If I could prove that LI would put it in 
writing; but I have only the shippers’ word for it. 
PRESIDENT Frost: If you cannot prove it, we cannot take 


any action on it. 

Mr. BuNING: Those are some of the things that are con 
fronting the association. I do not know how many members 
from Indianapolis are members of this organization; but we 
should all keep together. It seems as though a good many of 


the boys when they meet in competition aet as if they are 
enemies. Now that is not the way to do; get together, and 


do not do anything else, organize in every city and then 
own arbitration. We could handle that in 
trying to accomplish something in a 
will have to break down what we 
same way again another year 


if we 
we could have our 
a loeal way, as we are 
general way. A year hence we 
are talking here today, and the 
from then. I would like to see this organization get down to 
a working basis, get it centered. We are working along good 
lines, it is true; but it seems as though there was something 
lacking, we are not going far enough. My idea may not be 
adopted, but I should think there can be something like that 
put to a vote. I hope that in the next year or two we 
will accomplish that very thing. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Gentlemen, I think the 
Buning has expressed is a very good one. I have been con 
nected with this association ever since its inception, and Mr. 
Buning is proceeding exactly along the lines that nine-tenths 
of the brokers do—a criticism, without a remedy offered. 
Now I am going to take upon myself the prerogative of the 
incoming president; | am going to appé int Mr. Buning a chair 
man of 2 committee, and am going to give him the privilege 
of appointing two or three or four more to assist him to 
put this matter whick he has brought up into definite shape; 
president, will promise him on_ that 
wants. If that meets with the 
that the prerogative be 


idea that Mr. 


ani I, as the 
committee all the support he 
approval of the house, I will ask 
granted me. 

The chair put the matter to vote, and the 
president was agreed to, and the committee authorized. 

PRESIDENT Frost: The secretary has some applications for 
membership which we want to have read for your information. 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: I will read the applications which 
have not been acted upon as yet; but as a matter of informa 
tion the constitution requires that they be placed before all our 
thirty days; they are as follows: 

W. W. Heaton, Louisville, Ky. 

Abernathy & Higgins, Minneapolis, 

Ford & Doan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ed. T. Klum, Cincinnati, 0. 

Clinton Brooke, Duluth, Minn. 

Kelley Clarke Co., Seattle, Wash. 

M. H. Turner, San Francisco, Cal. 

Frank B. Priest, Boston, Mass. 

Frank A. Todd, Indiana Selling Co., 

Moomaw Horton Co., Roanoke, Va. 

PRESIDENT Frost: The list will be referred under the rule. 
The constitution provides they must be posted thirty days be 
fore they can be admitted to membership; and if no objections 
are filed they become members without further action. 

Mr. BunineG: I would ask that the committee accompany 
the names proposed with a report in writing if they vote against 
them becoming members, stating their reasons in writing. 

PRESIDENT Frost: ‘That has always been done; the files of 
the secretary’s office will show that. Is there any further 
new business? I want to say one thing along the line of Mr. 
Buning’s talk. I think you will find the wholesale grocers in 
with the local associa 


present 


suggestion of the 


members for 


Minn 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


most cities are willing to co-operate 
tions. I know it is the object of the National association 


to get their members in all the local centers to co-operate with 
the brokers. Next seems to be the report of the — 
on nomination of officers, and election of officers. Mr. 
will present the report of that committee. 


Jones 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


committee on nominations met yesterday. I do not want 
to be mobbed; we tried to make him take it; but he won't, so we 
are not going to propose our friend, Mr. Frost, as president. But 
I believe it was the sense of the nominating committee that we 
wanted him again; but he has positively declined. Your committee 
would have been very glad to have recommended Mr. EB. C. Shriner, 
who has been your first vice-president, for the presidency (Ap- 


Your 


plause), but Mr. Shriner, for some reasons—and I think very good 
ones—would not accept the position. Our report is as follows: 

President—Frank L. Deming, of Deming & Gould, > eens Vil. 

First Vice president—E. C. Shriner, Baitimore, 

Second Vice President—Joseph Durney, Griffith- wae Co., 
San Francisco. 

Third Vice President—Geo. A. Buse, 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary—John L. Flannery, Jr., Chicago, IIl. 

Treasurer—H. C. Giibert, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors—W. D. Breaker, U. H. Dudley & Co., New York, N. 


Buse & Caldwell, Pitts- 


Y. (3 years); Walter A. Frost, Chicago, III. (3 years). 
Respectfully submitted, 
S. JoNes, Chairman, 
H. M. Hovr, 
ALEX. WILEY, 


FULTON GORDON, 
HENRY SUSSMAN, 

Mk. JONES: | move that the above report be accepted, and 
that the gentlemen named be elected as your officers. 

PRESIDENT Frost: There should be opportunity for 
nominations from the floor. Are there any such nominations? 

On motion, nominations closed; and on further motion, the 
secretary was «directed to cast the ballot of the convention for 
the officers as per nominating committee's report. 

The ballot was so cast, and the several nominees duly elected 
to the offices named. ; 

RETIRING PRESIDENT FRost: One thing I intended to say 
in my previous remarks, which I will say now before retiring 
from the chair. This association owes more to the secretary 
(who, | am very glad, has been re-elected) than any of you can 
imagine. The president has bothered the secretary a great 
deal, and the members have put a good many questions up to 
him, and his work has certainly been of the highest order, 
and this association should thank Mr. Flannery, as [ know 
they do, for his efficient work. IL would like to see this asso 
ciation authorize the employment of a stenographer in the 
office of the secretary the year around; we have to have one 
a good deal of the time, anyway; and use that stenographei 
only for association business, such business as the president, 
who is at Chieago, and Mr. Flannery, may need. That will 
cause the members to feel that they can put business up to the 
officials, things that they want investigated that they would not 
otherwise feel that they could do. 1 would like some action 
taken along that line. 

Mr. Buse: I move that a stenographer be authorized for 
that purpose, to carry on work throughout the year, and be 
maintained at the expense of the association in the office of 
the secretary. 

Mr. COLBERG: What is the expense? 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: That is a hard question to answer, 
for this reason: There comes on some matter which requires 
attention, may require a stenographer for three weeks. I will 
put an ad in the paper, send out to the employment agencies, 
and may get a girl for $8; next time, $12. And each time I 
have to spend $49.33 worth of my own time to get her started 
the first day. We use a stenographer about nine months out 
of the twelve. There is nobody here that realizes what an 
amount of detail there is. By getting the right kind of a 
girl, and by getting her acustomed to it, she can take care 
of a great deal of the routine work. If any of you ever have 
tried getting a new stenographer every week, you know what 
that means. 

Mr. GILBERT: Mr. 
realizes how much work there is in the 
think I do; I am in pretty close touch with the situation. 
There is no question but what the secretary should have a 
permanent stenographer. As it has been carried on, expense 
has been ineurred of necessity, and he should have that assist 
There is a great deal of work, a great deal of corre 
and he should have some one who 
know how to earry 


Committee. 


open 
) 


Flannery says there is nobody here that 
secretary's office. I 


ance. 
spondence often to get out; 
will become familiar with the work, and 
it on 

A MEMBER: I would like to ask the secretary about what 
we paid out for stenographers’ services for the past year? 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: I can tell you. Where we use them 
about three-quarters of the year it would average, I should say, 
about $10 a week, in this manner: If [ were going to have 
a lot of ecireular work done and things of that kind, as in 
the case when we sent out those 4,000 copies of lists of our 
members, that required a lot of work of a kind that was 
merely mechanical, and I secured a girl at $8 a week. When 
we got crowded on other work, I had to take my own sten- 
ographer off my own personal work to get the association work 
out. When there is any work that requires an accurate sten- 


ographer, I have to pay at least $10 a week; but what I am 
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anxious to do is to get a bright girl for this work at, say, 
$8 or $9 a week; in a year’s time I would probably have to 
advance her to $10. The only thing is to get the right kind of 
a girl and work her in and then she is worth, it is hard to say 
how mueh. 

Mr. FLARSHEIM: I wish to offer an amendment 
expense shall not exceed $500 per annum on this line. 

Which motion was seconded, and carried. 

Mr. Buse: Can a competent stenographer be had at a 
salary of not to exceed $500 per annum? 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: I have had experience in getting in 
pew girls every three or four weeks; I notice that the bottom 
nas fallen out of the market, that is all there is to it, and 
there are plenty to be had. 

PRESIDENT Frost: Gentlemen, I have to apologize for not 
calling up this matter before, but [ had it in mind. As Mr. 
Deming is unfortunately unable to be here, and as Mr. Shriner 
has declined to allow himself to be put in the position of 
occupying this chair, I am going to request that a committee 
of two, consisting of Mr. Jones and Mr. MeIntosh, escort the 
first vice-president to the chair to preside for the remainder of 
the time. 

The announcement was greeted with applause, and the com 


that the 





H. M. 


ItOLT. Boston, Mass. 


mittee gracefully performed the duty assigned to them, while 
sympathizing members softly whistled, ‘‘See the Conquering 
Hero Comes!*’ (Cries of ‘‘Speech!’’) 

VICE-PRESIDENT SHRINER: Gentlemen, I appreciate this 
honor very mueh, the good feeling and good-will toward the 
president of this association. I am awfully sorry that I could 
not accept the position tendered; it was an honor that I had 
long looked forward to; but I have recently taken on other 
duties consisting of more hard work and less honor than the 
high position which you had in mind for me, and which pre- 
vented my being a candidate for the presidency of this asso 
ciation. 

While IT am on my feet, I want some one to offer a resolu 
tion of thanks to our outgoing president (applause), a man 
who has taken hold of and steered our craft as no other man 
could have done; who has brought this association up from 
a small beginning to the opportunity to be useful that it enjoys 
today. He has worked hard for us, and has never grudged 
a moment of his own time that he could put into the association 
work and advancement. Will somebody offer that resolution? 

On motion of Mr. Treaichlinger, a rising vote of thanks was 
given to the outgoing president, Walter A. Frost, emphasized 
with three cheers and a tiger. 

Ex-PRESIDENT Frost: Mr. President, IT have had occasion 
sometimes before to thank the members of this organization 
for their support. I want to tell you, gentlemen, that your 
retiring president might have worked as hard as he liked, if 
he had not had the hearty support of all the members who 


have stood by him right through, have pulled for him and 
have backed him up, and worked for him as no politician ever 
had men work for him, he could never have done what he has 
done. I am glad that what has been accomplished has met 
with your approval, and assure you that I will work just 
as hard out of the chair as I would in. I thank you very 
much. (Applause.) 

Mr. Murpuy: As a representative of Deming & Gould, 
speaking for Mr. Deming, who, I regret very much, cannot 
be with vou today, I desire to thank this body in his name 
for the high honor conferred upon him today in his election 
as president of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association. (Applause. ) 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: I do not want to monopolize your 
time, but in my official capacity I have some things to which 
[I would like to eall your attention. In the first place, we 
spend time and labor to place before you circular letters to keep 
you posted, and it is to your method of absorbing the contents 
to which I desire your attention, and I will illustrate it in an 
original way of my own. I sent out some time ago a cir 
cular letter in which was enclosed blank application. I also 
made a strenuous request that each member appoint himself a 
committee of one to secure a member, enclosing the blank 
application. TI am sorry to say that I received about one dozen 
application blanks, duly filled out, stating that they were 
already members and did not see the necessity of filling out an 
other blank! (Laughter.) There is just this much about 
it—I do not mean to give any slam; that is not my nature. 
The point is this, you are paying me $600 a year to look after 
your interest, and I am losing money by it, but am glad to 
take a part in the work of building this association up, but I 
do not want your money wasted. 

Another thing, I know you have joined this association be- 
cause you want to be associated with good people, and you 
only want to get in people that will do you good and _ that 
you can do good. If you overlook this tact when you are 
going after new members you will do yourself and the associa- 
tion both an injustice; and unless, also, the work of your 
secretary is fully supported, you are robbing yourselves of 
some of the returns from the money you invest in him. I want 
co-operation, and I am going to get it, so long as I hold this 
office. 

Now, as to the matter of employing brokers by packers, I 
have read you some extracts from letters of Mr. Roach. Mr. 
Franz and Mr. Lee, who are here, can substantiate the letters 


of Mr. Roach, because I have a copy of the letters to them 
here. Say that you write a letter to Mr. John Jones requesting 


his account, if he is not represented in this market or con- 
templates making any change—that is a good form which I 
would like to see all our members use, because it saves the 
secretary ’s time in answering complaints. Now, in writing to 
such people, where is your seal? How did Mr. Roach, in the 
ease cited, know that Mr. Franz was not a member of this 
association? He has joined since, and I cannot help but think 
that it will help him; but how would Mr. Roach know that he 
was not a member? We have two sizes of the seal, and they 
are going to be of greater aid to you every day. These seals 
are not an advertisement, they are a recommendation and intro- 
duction. Their use by each member is a help to the association 
and to the member, and I have been trying to induce all our 
members to use them; but I cannot do it altogether by 
letters, because either I do not know how to write, or you 
do not know how to read. But you all have packers. Are 
they believers in the progress of this association, and are 
they trying to help along its cause by confining themselves to 
the use of its members? If not, why not? You want your 
members to succeed; then ask those packers who do not con- 
fine themselves to our members why, and explain to them the 
reasons why they should encourage us. I know that you will 
thus perform a double service; you will be serving not only 
the packers, but our members’ common interests as well. And 
when you have all done this, nine out of ten packers will use 
associations brokers on new accounts. Suppose you find that 
a certain packer has a broker who is not a member, and whom 
the packer does not want to let go. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine chances out of a thousand that broker is the very man 
we want in here; and we want you to keep plugging at him 
till we get him. 

[ am complaining of lack of co-operation in the way of 
securing new members; I have had it and now request co- 
operation, and am going to keep on doing so; but I want every- 
body to take a turn at it. That is the only way we are 
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going to succeed through co--operative work. Do not think 
that because you have a secretary on salary that he can do it 
all; I eannot, I have neither the capacity, time nor the means. 
What we want is everybody’s help. That is what we need. 
When our organization makes a move to do anything, let all 
take hold. I started a special train, not to make money out of 
it, but to give our western members an opportunity to become 
closer acquainted with association canners in a spirit of asso- 
ciation unity, toward which is the aim of all the allied 
ciations. I did not have the co-operation of all the members; 
I will wager that there is not one here that rode on that train 
but did or will derive benefit therefrom. If your officers are 
to do anything, they Let have 


asso- 


us 


must have co-operation. 


R. E, Goopterr: We can not send our retiring president 
to South Africa, and before we lose him I would like to move 
that we make him an honorary member of our association. 

Mr. JONES: I think we had better change that term 
life membership, because as an honorary member he 


to 
cannot 
vote. 

The amendment was accepted and the motion carried unani 
mously, as amended. 

VICE-PRESIDENT SHRINER: As a rule our president, when 
elected, is here—he comes for the job; but this time the presi- 
not happen to be on the ground; therefore 


dent-eleet does 





FF. JOSEPH SCHULER, 
Secretary Indiana Canners’ Association. 
unity; we have to have it. If there are mistakes made in our 
offices do not hesitate to say so. If you have any complaints 
to make in reference to a member do not simply object, but 
state why; you will thereby save time and expense. If all 
will put their shoulder to the wheel in a united effort, we will 


grow. 


. 
Indiana Canners’ 


McREYNOLDS, 
Association. 


e. 
President 


I will nominate and appoint a committee of three to wait on 
him upon his arrival here tomorrow and notify him of his elec 
Messrs. Frost, Meehan and Wiley. They will take 
in charge and entertain him; he may entertain 


tion, namely, 
Mr. Deming 
you. 


On motion, the convention now adjourned sine die. 
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Twenty-Fifth Annual 





of the Western Packers’ Canned Goods Association, Wednes- 
day Afternoon, February 3, 1909. 


RESIDENT L. J. RISSER, Onarga, IIL, called 
the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Western 
Packers’ Canned Goods Association to order 
Wednesday afternoon, February 3, in the 
Armory. There was a small attendance of 
members of the Western association present, 
and after brief consideration it was decided to 
consider the meeting as merely formal, a motion being made 
and carried to adjourn to meet in Chicago at some later date 
to be fixed by the president. The date of the adjourned 
meeting has since been fixed for March 10 at the Sherman 
House, Chicago. 





The meeting on Wednesday afternoon was held in the 
Convention Hall in the Armory building, and, on account 
of the understanding among the members that the election 
of officers and other business incidental to the regular an- 
nual meeting would be postponed, the attendance was lim- 
ited and no objection made to the proposal to postpone the 
election of officers, ete., until the date mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. The members acquiesced readily in 
the proposed arrangement, notwithstanding that for several 
years past the the annual meetings has been 
transacted during the national conventions. 


business of 


MentucKky Packers Organize. 


That the local association idea is being encouraged by the 
National Canners’ Association is proved by the fact that 
at the Louisville convention a meeting of Kentucky packers 
was called and attended by representatives of a majority 
of the factories of that state. The meeting was held on 
Thursday afternoon at the Armory, and was an enthusiastic 
one, and the organization was effected by the election of 
officers as follows: 

President—k. J. Tanner, 
pany, McKinney, Ky. 

Secretary—C. Steele Reading, of the 
Company, Frankfort, Ky. 

It was decided to invite the Tennessee State Association to 
unite with the Kentucky, the joint association to be known as 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Canners’ Association. A meeting will 


of the McKinney Canning Com- 


Frankfort Canning 


be called by the president of the Kentucky association at an 
early date for the purpose of adopting by laws and completing, 
or, rather, perfecting, the organization. 

The meeting was attended by representatives of the follow- 
ing factories: 

Madisonville Canning Company, Madisonville. 

Southern Canning Company, Bowling Green. 

Saunders & Gilbert Canning Company, I’ranklin. 

McKinney Canning Company, McKinney. 

Sebree Canning Company, Sebree. 

Morton’s Gap Canning Company, Morton’s Gap. 

Shelby Manufacturing & Canning Company, Junction City. 

A small delegation of Tennessee packers was also present 
by request to assist in this temporary organization. 


State Associations Hold Executive Sessions. 


In addition to the sessions of the associations regularly 
on the national convention programme, short executive ses- 
sions were held by some of the State associations of can- 
ners. Among those that met were the New York State 
Packers’ Canned Goods Association and the Wisconsin 


Pea 


Packers’ Association. The matters brought before the 
members for their consideration were not of general or spe- 
cial interest. The executive sessions were held in the 


Armory building and were well attended, though brief, each 
continuing for but a few minutes. 
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4) RESIDENT J.C. WARVEL: Gentlemen, [ will 
say that this meeting was called at the request 
of our national chairman, Mr. Crary, and also 
for the purpose of discussing matters that will 
come before the Ohio association, or before the 
officers and board of directors of the Ohio asso 
ciation before very long. 

There is one matter that I want to eall your attention to, 
and that is the fact that we now have established a standar:| 
for tomatoes. I think it is advisable on the part of this asso 
ciation to discourage the old habit of sending out samples for 
approval. When a man asks you—or when you sell a man a bill 
of goods—do not agree with that man to submit samples for 
approval at shipping time. Include in the contract, gentlemen, 
our list of standards. Guarantee that your goods will be 
packed in accordance with the standard that we have adopted. 
If he asks for samples, tell him that is your guarantee; submit 
to him no samples for him to turn down. Pack your goods 
according to the standards we have adopted, and stand by that 
as men. 

There has been a great deal said since our meeting at Toledo, 
and I was one of the first who advocated it, and I still think it 
a good thing, and that is a central selling agency. I do not 
have quite in my mind the advanced ideas of my friend, Cramp 
ton, but as a sample, and as a forerunner, you might hear my 
ideas on that, in order to see what we can do, and have the 
packers see what it is best for us to do, in the matter of a 
central selling proposition. I might give you in a very few 
words an outline of my ideas. We will take, as an illustration 

we will say that we make our central selling agent, of any 
person you see fit. Now the central selling agency must be in 
touch at all times with your spot goods—we will include the 
spots as well as the futures—must be in touch at all times 
with your spot goods. Your board of directors, or advisory 
committee, will be apprised of conditions at all times. You 
place confidence enough in your board of directors to put them 
in a position to manage the affairs of this association. If you 
have confidence enough in them to do that, you certainly would 
have confidence enough in them to let them regulate your prices. 
Let the selling agent, whoever he may be, get his instructions 
from the board of directors. Then place your entire output in 
the hands of this selling agency. Now that does not necessarily 
interfere, under my plan—I am taking simply a state proposi 
tion, which would lead up to the proposition of Mr. Crampton— 
the proposition under my plan cannot interfere with any of you 
people that pack goods, in taking care of your direct trade. 
Some of you have got trade that you sell to individually every 
year. The only thing that you would be bound by would be, 
that you would not sell to your direct trade for a less price 
than this board of directors says the goods should be sold for. 
This agreement between you and him would be for the surplus 
pack. You keep your selling agent in touch with the surplus 
pack. The price will be made and he will make the sales. It 
is immaterial to you whether he sells the goods direct himself, 
or whether he has a place from which he ships the goods to 
(lifferent cities, and you agree to turn over to this selling agent 
a certain brokerage on the goods that he places for you. Give 
him absolute control, and in place of our being in competition, 
so to speak, with ourselves—in place of our having ninety-nine 





we are in competition with no one except the people that are 
outside of this association. Confine this selling agency to mem- 
bers of our association only, and whenever you make a direct 
sale, that direct sale must be reported to headquarters, with 
the prices that they are sold at, so that the central selling 
agent can be kept in touch all the time with the situation. 
Now, a year ago at Columbus your president and secretary 
were authorized to secure a seal that should be put on goods 
packed by our members. That seal was not secured, owing to 
the fact that your officers did not have money to secure it with. 
That was the reason that it was not secured. I am still a 
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eeting 


of the Ohio State Canmers’ Association, Wednesday Evening, 


3, 1909. 


strong advocate of securing a seal. That could be given to 
your people to put on your labels and paste it on the cans with 
very little expense. ‘‘Standard. Packed by Ohio Canners’ 
Association,’’ or ‘‘ Packed by Members of the Ohio Canners’ 
Association. Extra Standard, or Fancy.’’ If a member of this 
association puts that seal on a can of goods that does not com- 
ply with the standard that we have adopted, then it will be the 
duty of this association to go to that man who is not coming 
up to our agreement. Also take up the question with our board 
of directors, or anybody that you may seleet—an arbitration 
committee. And in case of dispute, let this arbitration com 
mittee settle with the jobber, and if the jobber is found wrong, 
demand of him that he right the wrong; if the packer is found 
to be wrong, demand that the packer make the wrong right. 
Under a proposition of that sort a hustling man handling it 
would clean up to a certain extent, I believe, the entire pack 
of the members of our association. 


There is no doubt we have many Ohio packers who would 
have been glad to have made an arrangement of that kind and 
help clean up our goods. Under that same proposition I could 
have cleaned up eight or ten thousand cases of Ohio corn. It 
would simply eliminate the question of selling short among our- 
selves. 

We have got to make a small start. The question on this 
proposition of mine is to find a proper man that would be 
willing to take hold of that and handle it and push it along. 
But that ean ali be worked out. Now I am simply offering 
you this proposition or suggestion along one line. It is all 
leading up to the same thing that Mr. Crampton talks of, but 
not quite so far-reaching. We would like to have the Western 
Canned Goods Packers’ Association take hold of it. We got 
thrown down on the standard at Cincinnati, and didn’t get our 
standard there, but we got it going. Our standard commenced 
at Columbus and kept rolling until we have rolled over some 
ten or eleven states, and you will see tomorrow in the national 
association a committee appointed for the purpose of taking 
up and establishing a standard. That is what we have done in 
Ohio—that has been done by the Ohio Canners’ Association 
from a very small start on a certain small proposition in Co- 
lumbus. 

In order to make this proposition a success, first we must find 
the proper fellow to handle it, and in the second place we must 
have confidence in one another. When a brother canner comes 
to you and talks on the question of prices, tell him the truth, 
tell him what you intend to do and do what you tell him, that 
is the thing. We are getting together year after year, day 
after day, for the purpose of rectifying wrong. Now let us 
start at home; let us rectify the wrongs among ourselves; let 
us get to doing business on business principles, and you will 
find in a very short time, gentlemen, that the canning industry 
will be on a different basis. What was the can making business 
a few years ago? What was the seed business a few years ago? 
What was the grain business a few years ago? What was the 
oil business a few vears ago? What is the result that has been 
accomplished with the methods under which they have done 
business? The same thing can be done with the canning busi- 
ness, and not under the form of a trust either. We don’t want 
any trust, that is not our objeet; but we do want a fair and 


competitors in the state of Ohio, in competition with each other, honest price for our labors, and that is what we are entitled to 


as men. We are entitled to it for various reasons. The 
ainount of capital that we have got invested in the canning 
industry demands an honest, fair return. Look the situation 
squarely in the face. Men who have been successful in various 
walks of life, men who have been successful in business of 
various kinds, have gone into the canning business. What has 
been the result? They have made complete failures of the ean- 
ning business. Now is it the fault of these men, has it been 
mismanagement on their part, or is it the conditions under 
which we are doing business that are at fault? Gentlemen. I 
do not believe that it is the management, but I believe it is the 
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eonditions under which we are doing business. We get together 
here in association, but tomorrow we go out in competition with 
each other, cutting each other’s throats, and can we be sue- 
cessful on that line? We have not been, and still we con 
tinue. We like to see those big red fellows hanging on the 
vine, pick them off and haul them in and ean them, and pay 
twenty-five, thirty-five, or forty, or fifty, | might say a thou- 
sand dollars a day for the privilege of doing it. 

Let us look the situation squarely in the face, and see if we 
cannot bring about some plan or other that will change those 
conditions. And, gentlemen, I firmly believe that the salvation 
of the canning industry is a closer affiliation of the men that 
are interested in the business. I believe greatly in organiza- 
tion; there is nothing like it. ‘‘In union there is strength,’’ 
and let us have a union in our organization. Let us do some 


thing. When we get together let us mean something by our 
actions. I appeal to you, gentlemen, as members of the Ohio 


Canners’ Association, to start with state organization. 

It is useless for me to say that I have worked hard for the 
success of this organization. I do not need to tell you that; 
you probably all know it. I have spent dollars for the success 
of this organization where many of you have only spent pennies, 
and I daresay there is none of you but what can afford to 





J. C. WARVEL, 
President Ohio Canners’ Association. 


spend dollars where | have spent pennies, but every dollar that 
| have spent has gone just as freely as the water that we drink 
down here, or I will say as free as the whiskey that has been 
around Louisville since I have been here—and among other 
things I might say this, that if I have accomplished any good 
for the eanning industry of Ohio or at large, I am amply 
repaid for every bit of work I have done and every dollar | 
have paid out, and I do not mean to say, gentlemen, that | 
had no support from the canners of Ohio, for I have had, and 
I am grateful to those who have given me support, but I would 
have less care if you men would come in and take hold of the 
work. Now this year | accepted the office of president under 
protest, and I want the members of our association to get in 
line. I want them to push out, and if they have anything to 
say whether it is against what I have done or for what I have 
done or anything else, don’t be afraid to speak up. [I am ready 
to arbitrate any question with you or argue it; if I am wrong 
there isn’t a man in this country that ean change quicker than 
[ ean. If you can show me where I am wrong, and if I do 
something that you think I ought not to have done, just spend 
a little time and a two-cent stamp and write me about it, and 
ask yourselves what you have done in the way of codperation 
in the work during the last year, and what benefits have come 
to us since I began, and talk over things and consider the con- 
ditions that exist in Ohio, for the purpose of furthering the 
interests and the sale of canned goods, and insist, gentlemen, 
on giving the national association stronger support. The na 
tional association does work that we cannot reach with our state 





association. The state association does 
reached by the national association. 

Now the chances are, gentlemen, that we will have to take 
some few trips to Columbus to meet this next legislature. If I 
am rightly informed, there are several bills that will be very 
detrimental to the canning industry, that are going to be 
thrown into the hopper. We have got no legislative committee. 
There ought to be one. But I am watching the situation very 
carefully, and I suppose in the association we have Brother 
Shook and Brother Schroyer and a number of other good 
hustlers who will keep tab on that, and in the absence of a 
legislative committee they may be ealled on to come in and 
help if anything goes into the legislature detrimental to the 
canning industry. And if there is, we are going to be there 
and take a hand in it. 

I would like to hear an expression from all of you and get 
right to business and drop all ceremony, and let us hear what 
you have to say for the good of the cause. 

I would further remark that our 1909 dues are now due, and 
the secretary and treasurer informed me today that he was 
running very short, and if any of you want to pay up I don’t 
believe he will refuse it. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: I understood today from some of the mem- 
hers that today we were to select a man here who should repre- 
sent us in the national association on the committee that is to 
formulate some standard for all of the states, on a common 
basis, and we should elect a representative tonight to be one 
of that committee to establish the standard on tomatoes, peas 
and corn. Is that the understanding? And we should select 
as that representative a man that is capable of doing that work. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have no information on that subject 
at all. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: I got that information this evening from 
a couple of gentlemen who were discussing it down at the hall. 
I have attended our annual shows for the last five years and 
have been pretty well pleased with the performances, with the 
exception of a few things, but I have not seen very much of 
the fruits of the different meetings that we have had, but it 
has been a good thing in a general way. I have enjoyed the 
meetings and all that sort of thing, but when it comes down to 
the dollars and cents question, it falls back on each one of us 
as individual packers and as manufacturers and supply men. 
1 do not know how suecessful vou have been in Ohio, as I have 
only been living in that state five vears, and my interests are 
more in other places than here, but | would like to see Ohio 
take a lead in getting at some plan by which we would go away 
from the convention and do more for ourselves, and while | 
enjoyed Dr. Wiley’s talk in regard to the chemical properties 
or action of acetic acid on tin, yet I don’t see that it does me 
any particular good, because | am not studying chemistry and 
have not for the last thirty vears, and I find out I do not know 
much about it, and I don’t care very much about it; but I 
think that we could form an association or something after 
the form spoken of here, and from that form a national asso- 
ciation, and I will briefly state what I have thought of on the 
subjeet. 


work that cannot be 


Now, my plan has been for a good while that we should 
form an association, just as we have already, but that we 
should go a little further, and we have a pretty good president 
and a pretty good secretary and a secretary who likes to work 
for the honor of it, rather than for the money there is in it, 
and that is very necessary with the condition that things are 
in now—but I believe that we ought to go further. Each one 
of us as individuals kere should agree that we will allow a 
certain one agent to sell all of our output on a commission 
or on a salary, and [ don’t want a two for five man to do it 
either; I want a good man. I would not want a man that 
would work for less than five thousand dollars a year. And 
we will then go a little further; we will appoint a committee of 
six, which will be our board of arbitration, but if our presi- 
dent should be the lucky one to act as our agent and sell our 
goods, and every trouble that might come up, say with some 
jobber, it would be between him and this board. If the jobber 
had a good reason for complaint, it would be all right; but if 
he knew he was in the wrong, and everyone of us knew about 
it, he would go a little bit further before making a complaint 
that was not well founded. 

Now, if we do not need a national association now, we can 
recommend it, and that national association will recommend to 
the different states what we consider a fair price for standards, 
We will take tomatoes. We will say at Christmas-time the 
price is 85 and today they sell for 80 cents. We can label 
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them as we please, but we will avoid all of our trouble in regard 
to the matter and will avoid a good deal of fuss about rejecting 
of goods. And now then the legal features of it. If I will 
bind my company that I will pay, say, $500, or so much penalty, 
if | don’t let the agent have my goods to sell, that is all right; 
that is all I have done; there is nothing illegal about that. I 
have not even established a price; but if we authorize our 
agent to sell our goods at so much, the same as you do—we all 
authorize the different brokers to sell our goods. If this is 
not lived up to, where do I get even? Why, from our national 
association, because our national association recommends that 
we sell at so much delivered, then if the tomatoes are shipped 
to Chieago from Ohio or Indiana, it is at such a price and the 
Ohio men will receive a trifle less on account of being further 
away than Indiana. So that I believe on that line it would be 
well for this association tonight to recommend that and recom 
mend a grade on standard goods and also recommend this other 
thing that we are talking about carrying out, and I believe it 
would be a good idea if we recommended some measure along 
the line that I have talked of this evening—that we recommend 
it, and get it before our people. We have got an association 
formed, except the selling agent and the arbitration committee 

that is all we lack—and then tomorrow or whenever that may 
be they will appoint some man that understands the articles 
and the grading of them, and a man that we have confidence 
in and that knows what he is doing, and then establish a grade 
with him and also recommend the matter of each state estab 
lishing a like association. But I would be in favor of going 
right ahead with the association tonight and that we recom 
mend it along that line. It will take us some time perhaps. 
Now it does not seem to me that we will accomplish any good 
at all if we go home without doing something on this line. We 
have got the standard adopted, and I have had it for three 
years in my contract, but I went before the committee at Cin 
cinnati and tried to get the subject up before them—the sub 
ject of grading of peas, corn and so forth—but they wouldn't 
give me a hearing, and before the next convention it had 
already been established in Ohio. Indiana has taken the ques 
tion up, and so I said nothing to them about it. 

I asked twice to have a hearing in regard to this matter, but 
it seems that other things came up, and if I had been there 
this morning I should have had to take a crack at it and I 
would have brought this before the canners, but I wasn’t there. 
I have talked, however, to a good many individuals in different 
states, and most of them are in favor of something and think 
that is the only thing to do, and I think we ought not to be 
technical but should go right ahead. This is not to be pub 
lished as I understand it. It is only for consideration of our 
selves here. I think this is a very important matter. And as 
to the standard T think we shonld use the word ‘‘ Standard’ 
and not only this, but ‘‘ Extra Standard’’ and ‘‘ Faney.”’ 

Mr. SmirH: I do not see why there is any objection to the 
publicity of this meeting. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: I am not in favor of putting anything cut 
where we don’t do anything. 

Mr. Smith: What is the difference? 
everything that is going on, especially in a meeting like this. 
Mr. CRAMPTON: Al! right, I don’t object to it. 

Mr. SmitrH: I am in favor of publishing it. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: I would make a motion anyway 
recommend a certain party here be appointed on that board. 


[ believe in publishing 


that we 


That is my idea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Any second to that motion? 

Mr. SmirnH: Mr. Crampton, why wouldn't it be a good ilea 
to confine this to Ohio, the same as we did on the standards 
confine it to the state of Ohio, and not take it into the national 
association unless we want to adopt it. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: As I understand they are going to appoint 
a committee, and IT will say that I don’t think it will be very 
long before you will have three or four canning factories in 
every town unless you do something, and if we do not do some 
thing it will be our fault. 

Mr. SmitH: I think so, too. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: Now, then, if we go into an association we 
can check that to a certain extent, but I say this, that in all 
probability there will be a committee appointed tomorrow for 
the purpose of establishing standards on peas and tomatoes, 
but not corn, as I understand. For that reason I would like 
to see a man selected here tonight to meet with them who will 
carry out our ideas, and also that we act on some basis of sell 
ing our goods, and also on the question of arbitration. 

If there is no second I will withdraw the motion I have made. 


Mr. SCHERVER: It would have to be seconded before you 
can discuss a question. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Mr. SCHERVER: Then I will second it. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is moved and seconded that this body 
tonight recommend to the National Canners’ Association a suit 
able man to be appointed on this committee on standards, or 
grades, in case such committee is appointed, as Ohio’s repre 
sentative. Of course, there is no certainty that Ohio will be 
represented on that committee. We do not know the personne! 
of the committee at all, or whether Ohio will get a place on 
that committee, but as I understand—— 

Mr. CRAMPTON: It will be recommended that she get a place. 

Mr. ScHERVER: In making that motion as to establishing 
prices and selling by one man, it seems to me that this motion 
would discredit all of that. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SCHERVER: Well, I think myself the motion is a just 
one, and I think that the state of Ohio should be represented, 
and I think it is right that the canners of that state should 
have a right to say who this party shall be, and I do not see 
anything wrong in making the selection, and then if we do get 
a place on that committee we have shown our desire, and they 
surely cannot turn us down in the selection. I am in favor of it. 

Mr. SHooK: Mr. Chairman, wasn’t there a motion before 
the national convention today providing for the appointment of 
such a committee tomorrow, to report at our next annual can 
ners’ convention? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I was told there was, although I was 
not in the house at the time. 

Mr. SHooK: Well, I understand that there was. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: They cannot report at this one. 

Mr. SCHERVER: Then we surely would be out of order. If 
that committee has not been appointed we are rather late. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: The committee is not to be appointed until 
tomorrow. We are in line with this. 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course we can recommend whatever we 
desire, but we cannot foree the officers to act. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: Of course not; we can only recommend. 

THE PRESIDENT: If Ohio is given a place, we desire to rec 
ommend whom they shall appoint. 

MR. CRAMPTON: Yes, that is all we can do. 

THE PRESIDENT: Any further remarks? 

Mr. CRAMPTON: IT don’t believe such a question as this 
should pass before it is discussed pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. SHooK: I don’t believe there is anybody in this room 
that opposes it. It is a just and fair proposition. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there are no further remarks, we are 
ready for the question. If you have anything further to say, 
now is the time to say it. All in favor of the motion say aye. 
Those in the negative say no. ron 

Motion declared 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Mr. CRAMPTON: 


carried. 

How is the candidate to be appointed? 
There is no provision made for it. 

Mr. SHOOK: That is just the point I was about to rise to. 
It is very resolution, but we want to be 
careful in making our selection, and with that idea in view 
I think we ought to select a man from Ohio who is known out- 
side of the confines of that state, and I have in mind a man 
who has a great deal of experience in the canning business, 
and a great deal of experience among associations of canners, 
both in his owa state and outside and in the National associa 
tion, and if I am not out of order I move you, Mr. President, 
that we select Mr. L. A. Sears, of Chillicothe, to represent uy 
on this committee—that we recommend his appointment. If 
there is anyone in the reom who has anyone else in mind, let 
him present the name. 

Mr. SMITH: I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: It has been moved and seconded that the 
Hon. L. A. Sears be nominated. Are there any other nomina- 
tions? 

MR. SCHERVER: Mr. President, it with all 
courtesy to our noble president, who has iaken such an active 
part in forming this association, that he should be put in as 
the representative of this association in this case, for there is 
no man that has done more for this organization, and if. it 
had not been for our president, we surely would have fallen 
down. I therefore present his name. (A) plause.) 

Motion seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, gentlemen, I feel very grateful to 
you for the mere mention of my name in this capacity, but I 
want to say to vou that I would not think for one moment of 


easy to pass this 


occurs to me, 
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being an applicant, or allowing my name to be used alongside 
of L. A. Sears for a position of this kind. And where I got 
the information this afternoon in regard to this incident, Mr. 
L. A. Sears’ fitness for this place was discussed, with some 
other gentlemen who recommended his selection from Ohio, 
and decided that he was the man that ought to fill the place, 


but I understand that Mr. Sears is slated for the office of 
president of the National Canners’ Association, and while | 


haven’t it from Brother Sears himself, but from a party who 
claims to represent him, that for that reason he does not wish 
to be on this committee; but I do not where that would 
interfere with his work on this committee in the least, and 
while I appreciate the honor of the mention of my name, | 
would not think for a moment of being a candidate before this 
body against Mr. Sears for that place, for which he is so 
much better fitted than I am myself, and I think you would be 


see 





JAMES STOOPS, 


Secretary Ohio Canners’ Association. 
making a great mistake in recommending me. I do not be 
lieve for one minute that the officers of the National associa- 
tion would consider my name, and I do not wish to be placed in 
the light of a candidate. I would be much pleased if you 
would withdraw my name. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: Those men are just average men, like you 
and the rest of , and I think they will do anything we 
recommend, as far as that is concerned, and while I did think 
that Mr. Sears was the proper man for the presidency, I think 
if we de recommend some strong man we will get him. 

Mr. SHook: Mr. President, the chair of course knows that 
in my recommendation of L. A. Sears I had no idea whatever 
of slighting him, and he knows, of course, that I was not con 


us 


versant with the situation, or how he gathered his informa- 
tion with reference to the probable appointment of this com- 
mittee tomorrow. However, there is no one in the room who 
would rather see Mr. Warvel on that committee than myseif, 
and if he will accept the position, I am sure he will fill it to 
our entire satisfaction. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, are there any further nominations? 
If not, the nominations are closed. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: On account of the embarrassment and 
predicament yeu are in, I will take it upon myself to call for 
a vote. 

THE PRESIDENT:. Well, I did not consider that there was 
more than one candidate before the meeting; however, I will 
give way to you. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: I don’t know but under conditions like 
this—we can hardly make a motion—we will have to vote on 
the first candidate. I suggest that we vote by ballot and that 
we write the candidate’s name on a slip of paper, to avoid any 
embarrassment. I will make that the motion. 

Motion seconded and declared carried. 

Whereupon tellers were appointed and votes were cast. 


Twenty-one votes were cast, of which fifteen were for 
Warvel and six for Sears. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: I move that we make the nomination 
unanimous for J. C. Warvel. 


Motion seconded and declared carried, 


Mr. CRAMPTON: Mr. Warvel will accept the nomination as 
being unanimous. 

Mr. Warvel in the chair. 

Mr. CRAMPTON: I move that the secretary be instructed to 


inform the National Canners’ 
respect. 

Mr. SmirH: TI second the motion. 

Motion being put was declared carrie. 

THE PRESIDENT: I thank you very much, gentlemen, for the 
honor that you have conferred upon me. You have simply 
upset my plans; that is all. Your plans have been, it is true, 
to get Ohio on this committee, but by your action I am satis- 
fied that you have recommended a very much poorer represent- 
ative from your state than if you had selected Mr. Sears. But 
you have done this of your own motion, and you will have to 
abide by the result. 

Now, another matter. As I said before, we would like to 
get an expression from the canners on what kind of prices 
ought to be made by this association on future corn and 
tomatoes, and I believe it would be a good idea if we could 
get a line on what you are willing to do. Now, let us not be 
backward. Has anybody got the prices on cans which I un 
derstand were given out today? 

Mr. WILDER: Well, not the general prices, but 
stand 50 cents difference from last year. 

Mr. SHOOK: I move that a committee be appointed to go 
before the National convention and request that the next con- 
vention of the association be held at Toledo next year. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will appoint Mr. Shook and Mr. Schever 
and Mr. Stoops as such committee. 

Mr. SHooK: I move that this meeting do now adjourn. 

Motion seconded and declared carried, whereupon meeting 
adjourned sine die. 


convention of our desires in this 


under- 
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Annual Meeting 
of the National Food Manufacturers’ Association 
Thursday, February 4, 1909. 


FFICERS and directors were elected at the annual 
meeting of the National Food Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in one of the anterooms of the 
Armory Thursday afternoon, February 4. The 
officers and elected were follows: 
President, ‘Thomas J. Carroll, of the Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries (i mpany, Gloucester, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dents, T. J. Riordan, of Alart & Maguire, New York; Frank R. 
Meyer, of the Dodson-Braun Company, St. Louis; Hiram H. 
Logan, of Logan, Johnson & Co., Boston; secretary, Edwin C. 
Johnson, of H. A. Johnson Company, Boston; treasurer, Will- 
iam H. Ritter, of P. J. Ritter Conserve Company, of Philadel- 
phia: 


directors as 





Executive Committee- Cruikshank, Cruikshank Com- 
pany, Pittsburg; E. O. Grosvenor, of the Williams Bros. Com- 
pany, William J. Hankey, of the Cleveland Fruit 


George 


Detroit ; 





JOEHINSON, 
Manufacturers’ 


- <. 


Secretary National Food Association. 


Juice Company, Cleveland; Louis H. Hirsch, of the Hirseh 


Bros. Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Following the general meeting of members of the National 


Food Manufacturers’ Association, a meeting of the executive 
committee was held and the following resolutions favoring 


the idea of a general governmental inspection of food manu- 
facturing plants were adopted: 

WHEREAS, We believe that the interests of consumers and manu 
facturers alike demand efficient, thorough. Governmental super- 
vision of all establishments where food products are prepared for 


sale; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Food Manufacturers’ Association 
would welcome such supervision, both of the hygienic conditions 
existing in and around such plants and the methods employed 
therein. 

Back of this is a decided note of defiance. The association 


comprises as a majority the men who prepare their food products 
without sterilization, packing in bottles and jars and pails and 
similar containers which are not sealed as hermetically as cans are. 
Many of the members are within the ranks of the benzoate users 
and are stout in their denial of the charge that they want to use 
that preservative to conceal inferiority It has been quietly whis- 
pered that in adopting the resolution in favor of Governmental in- 
spection they were really throwing the charge back into the teeth 
of the canners. They resent the implied thrust at them which 
slipped out so often during the proceedings when the canners kept 
repeating, “"Tain’t me.’ on the benzoate question and the claim 


of waste material as a basis, and propose to test the issue. As 


one prominent preserver said: “It may be that a rigid inspection 
would close one or two of our members’ plants on sanitary grounds, 


but Ill bet it would close ten times as large a proportion of the 
canneries, if the truth was known. At any rate, we're ready to 
stand for a showdown.” 

‘*The National Food Manufacturers’ Association was the 


first organization formed in this country,’’ said E. C. Johnson, 
of Boston, secretary of the organization, ‘‘ for the promotion 
of pure food and for the betterment of conditions surround- 
ing the manufacture and handling of food products. This 
association includes more than one hundred leading manufac- 
turers of preserves, catsup, pickles, soda fountain syrups, fish 
products, ete. We have always stood for honest, progressive 
methods, and for complete coéperation between food officials 
and manufacturers. 














‘For a long time our association has advocated greater 
publicity on all food questions. We have observed that the 
Fr. R. MEYER, 

Second Vice-President National Food Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


meat inspection act, which carries with it governmental super- 
vision of all establishments where meat food products are pre- 
pared, has done much to strengthen public confidence in such 
products, and feel that an extension of this principle of gov- 
ernmental inspection and supervision so as to include all estab- 
lishments where food products are prepared would be a great 
step toward strengthening public confidence in all food prepa- 
rations. 

‘¢ Officials and all reputable manufacturers are striving to- 
gether to promote honesty and purity in food products.’’ 

President Louis H. Hirsch in his address recounted the 
work of the year. 

Secretary E. C. Johnson, who was chairman of the execu- 


tive committee, made a lengthy report. He told how the 
members of the executive committee had met the members 
of the referee board in April, forwarded samples of the 


different products, etc., to them for analysis. 


Mr. E. O. Grosvenor told of the status of legislation of 
the different states. Those members who used benzoate 
were naturally glad, he said, at the finding of the referee 
board, that it was harmless and hoped that the different 


state food commissioners would coéperate with the national 
government in permitting its use without further discussion. 
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The question of tariff came up for discussion and suitable 
resolutions were passed. 


The following new members were elected: 


Price & Lueas Cider & Vinegar Co., Louisville; C. F. Claus 
sen & Co., Allegheny; E. Berghausen Chemical Co., Cin- 
einnati. 

The following resolutions were adopted and the secretary 


was instructed to present them to president Roosevelt: 


Appreciation for Roosevelt. 
We, the members of the National Food Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, assembled in Louisville, Ky., for our eighth annual conven- 
tion, desire to express to you our appreciation of the appointment 


of the referee board of consulting scientific experts. The results 
thus far accomplished are, we believe, ample justification for the 
creation of this board, and we sincerely trust that in order that 


there may be complete coéperation between public officials and 
manufacturers that the various states will be guided by its findings. 

The letter of THE CANNER of August, 1908, was read, advis- 
ing of list of association officials being put on the back page, 
ete., and a further letter of December 14. 


One interesting thing that came up was when one of the 
members got up and said that he would like to ask those 
members present who could honestly say that they felt they were 
doing business and complying with all laws to stand up. No 
one stood up. It is interesting to note that among such a 
body of men not one could feel that he was actually living 
up to the law, no matter how hard he might be trying to 
do so. 


The members of the association passed a vote of thanks 


to the officers for their good work done. 
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ip 2 Alvey-Ferguson Co., Louisville. 
a.) American Can Co., New York. 
‘e American Label Mfg. Co., Balti- 
- more. 
* American Metal Cap Co., New 
~ York. 
Ams, Max, Machine Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 
Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Automatic Cooker Co., Chicago. 
% Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Bw. * ” 
Baker, John, Jr., Muscatine, la. 
Bay City Box & Lumber Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 
Bell & Coggeshall Co., Louisville. 
Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bostwick, W. A., Glass Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
—e & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, 
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Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
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Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Canners’ Exchange, Chicago. 
Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 
Clark Electric Co., Louisville. 
Clark, Everett B., Seed Co., 
ford, Conn. 
Climax Machinery Co., Indianapolis. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. 
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Cottingham, H., Baltimore. 
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Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Me Doig, W. S., Estate, Brooklyn, N. <7) 
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fe Export & Domestic Can Co., New anil 
| York. 4| 
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i) F & 
Ferrell, A. T., & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Ferry, D. M., & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
G 
Goldman, E., & Co., Chicago. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
oO. 
H 
Haller, Jos. F., Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hamachek, Frank, Kewaunee, 
Wis. 
Harris, C. S., Co., Rome, N. Y 


Hayner Bros. & Mill, So. Lebanon, 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., San- 


dusky, O. 

Hogg & Lytle, Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Howland Metallic Cap Co., New 


York. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
N. Y. 


Incandescent Light & Stove Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Invincible Grain 


Cleaner Co., Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. 
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Judge Machine Co., Baltimore. 
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Great Machinery Show. 


Most Extensive Exhibit of Canning Appliances 
and Supplies Yet Deld. 


SAJOUISVILLE’S show was the most extensive exhibit 
of canning machinery ever held under the auspices 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, or 
| since the inception of the industry. 1t was in all re- 
spects the biggest exhibit of the kind that has ever 
been seen, for while big and interesting canning ma- 
chinery shows have been held in previous years, 
notably that at Buffalo in 1907, the exhibit at Louisville, as com- 
pared with its predecessors, occupied greater floor space, the num- 
ber of exhibitors was larger, and the machines and appliances 
naturally more varied, strikingly illustrating the wonderful evolu- 
tion in the marvelous canning mechanisms which are being brought 
to perfection as rapidly as human intelligence will permit. Could 
old Nicholas Appert, the French father of the canning industry, 
have stepped into the great Armory and looked about him at the 
achievements of the inventors who have been applying their talents 
to the development of machines for the more economical and sani- 
tary packing of fruits and vegetables in factories wherein foods 
are preserved by the method discovered by him a century ago, his 
bewilderment would have been complete; could even Nathan Wins- 
low and the other pioneers in the canning industry in America 
have beheld the vast show, they would searcely have believed that 
their eyes saw aright. 

The cost of an exhibit of such magnitude is heavy, yet that the 
machinery shows are beneficial to the exhibitors and the whole 
canning industry, cannot be denied, for they permit of a meeting 
of kindred spirits, men of mutual inclinations and interests—in a 
sense, a gathering of the clans—which gives each opportunity to 
see what the others have been doing, makes it possible for packers 
to study, while in operation, the latest improved machinery, and, 
altogether, serves to arouse enthusiasm and spur everybody on to 
greater effort. 

Examination of the exhibitors’ list will disclose the fact that 
quite a number of manufacturers were represented at Louisville 
for the first time at an annual national canning machinery show, 
which is indicative of the growth in extent and importance of the 
canning and preserving industries. 

As the Armory surpassed in size, conveniences and in all other 
respects any exhibition building the machinery men had known, so 
did the exhibit itself easily surpass all of its predecessors. It was 
a fine show, a spectacle—one really inspiring. The exhibitors 
spread themselves on the decorations. The numerous booths, both 
large and small, were tastefully decorated, many of them elabo- 
rately, with bunting, flags and streamers, dazzling electric lights 
and potted palms, ferns and flowers in profusion. All this added 
to the attractiveness of the show, and the exhibitors deserve to be 
congratulated on the marked success of their efforts to produce 
beautiful and artistic effects. 
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; Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

\) Kern, W. S., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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t ) Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, 


Growth of Gxbibits 


Early Machinery Shows Were Small as Com- 
pared Qith Chose of Late Years. 


Wis. ; 
Knapp, Fred H., Co., Westminster, 
Md. 


L 


Laib Co., Louisville. 

Lang, E. M., Co., Portland, Me. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. ‘ 
Limberg Foundry and Enameling 


e. 


| 





} y) Works, Cincinnati, O. 

| Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 

\{ | M 

. Matthews, J. H., & Co., Pittsburg, ! 


a — OT many realize how large are the present day ex- 
Nes hibits of canning machinery and supplies as com- 


pared with those of twenty years ago, or less, when 
not many more than a handful of exhibitors, com- 
paratively speaking, combined to hold a machinery 
display under power. A veteran packer and ma- 
chinery man states that the first time a piece of 
canning machinery was exhibited at a canners’ gathering was in 
1873, when Mr. Warfield, of Baltimore, showed at a meeting of 
western canners, held in Chicago in that year, a corn cutter which, 
he says, ‘‘was a crude piece of mechanism built to be operated 
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Pa. 
McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, 
Miller, L. J., Bergen, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Mundt, Albert, Manitowoc, Wis. 


N 


National Lead Co., New York. 
National Roofing Co., Tonawanda, 


mm. Ve 
Nufer Cedar Co., Whitehall, Mich. 
Pp 


either by hand or steam.’’ This cutter was shown in the rotunda of the 
old Grand Pacific hotel, and the veteran referred to states that Mr. 
Warfield ’s demonstration of it marked the beginning of machinery 
exhibits as a feature of canners’ conventions. 

From that start, the machinery shows steadily increased in size 
as other manufacturers of canning appliances took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by later gatherings of canners to exhibit 
their machinery for handling vegetables and fruits in canning 
factories. Year by year the exhibitions grew in magnitude and 
not long after the Chicago meeting of western canners, to which 
reference has been made, an exhibit was held at Indianapolis, 


Paver, J. M., Co., Chicago. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Perfect Can Stamper Co., LeRoy, 
N. Y. 
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Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Phoenix Cap Co., New York. 
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Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Rice, Jerome B., Seed Co., Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

Roach, W. R., Hart, Mich. 

Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich. 

Roller Stencil Co., Louisville. 
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when the label and seedsmen and others selling packers’ supplies, lo Ryder, S. M., & Son, Cadiz, O. > 
participated, to the number of perhaps a dozen. Later a meeting hd Ss ny, 
of the Western association was held at St. Louis, and on that ocea- MH Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. . 
sion some fifteen or twenty machinery and supplies concerns com- Schmidt, F. W., Pea _ Harvester ; 4| 


Co., New Holstein, Wis. : e 
Shredder Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. i. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 


bined to hold an exhibit. The first exhibit at which power was 





applied was held, we learn, in Chicago. 

If we go back but a single decade we find that the annual 
exhibits were still small in comparison with the big show at Louis- 
ville, at which nearly a hundred companies and firms occupied 
space in the Armory. In an account of the machinery exhibit con- 
tained in THE CANNER’S report of the 1899 Detroit convention (al- 
though there was no national canners’ association at that time, it 
was nevertheless a national meeting, since it was attended by can- 
ners from both the East and West), individual mention was made 
of only twenty-one exhibitors, although the concerns participating 
must have totaled somewhat more than that number, which in the 
present day would be regarded as extremely small. 

The next annual convention was also held in Detroit; the meet- 
ing of 1901, by which time the machinery exhibits had attained to 
considerable magnitude, at Rochester, N. Y. The 1902 convention 
met at Milwaukee; that of 1903 at Washington, D. C., where there 
was a large exhibit of machinery and supplies. In 1904 the can- 
ners met at Columbus, when another big show was held; and again 
at Columbus in 1905; then at Atlantic City in 1906; at Buffalo in 
1907, when the machinery and supplies show reached immense 
proportions; at Cincinnati in 1908, and finally at Louisville in 1909. 








Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Smith, J. E., Sons Co., Buffalo. 
Smith, Wm, H., LeRoy, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Steward, L. & J. A., Rutland, Vt. 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., 
Louisville. 
Sure Seal Co., New York. 
. 


Tacks Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Tagliabue, C. J., Mfg. Co., New 
York. 
Thomas, W. S., Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 
U 


Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 

U. S. Box Co., Indianapolis. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

U. S. Gas Machine Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

U. S. Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
U. S. Smelting Co., Philadelphia. 
Vv 

Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Virginia Can Co., Buchanan, Va. 
Ww 

Wescott, Geo. F., Co., Buffalo. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, WwW. 


Va. - 
White, John F., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Woodruff, S. D., & Son, Orange, 


Conn. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York. 
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VIEW IN MACHINERY 


E. C. SHRINER & CO. 


k. Clay Shriner, of Baltimore, began his career in the canned 
goods world in 1881 with Martin Wagner & Co., and was 
ciated with them for eight years, during which time he traveled 
extensively for the firm. He interviewed every jobbing grocer 
and established agencies in every important city in the United 
States, forming a large close personal friendship with buyers 
and brokers, and always retained it, whether on account of his 
personality or ability, or both, let them judge. Mr. Shriner 
went with Thomas J. Meehan & Co. in 1889, succeeding Thomas 
G,. Cranwell, who is now president of the Continental Can Com- 
vany. In 1892 Mr. Shriner started in the brokerage business 
on his own account as E. C. Shriner & Co., and was successful 
from the start, having built up a large business. He was the 
first vice-president of the Canned Goods & Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association and was slated for the national presi- 
dency this year, an honor he declined with regret, as the duties 
involved with other connections precluded proper attention to 
the association’s interests. On January 1, 1909, he took on 
the management of the sales department of the Baltimore fac- 
tory of the Continental Can Company, with entire supervision 
over that territory. There will be no change in the conduct of 
the brokerage business of E. C. Shriner & Co., which will coen- 
tinue under its usual policy, ably assisted by Wm. C. West, who 
has been associated with the firm for the past ten years. 


IRVING NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


asso 


The Irving National Exchange Bank of New York, in send- 
ing out a statement to its stockholders at the close of business 
December 31, 1908, showed total resources of $28,000,000 and 
a deposit line of $24,700,000. The year’s business is summed 
up in the following letter addressed to stockholders: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the past year, after paying four quarterly dividends, in all 
8 per cent, or $160,000, also charging off $32,000 on furniture 
and fixtures and premium on United States bonds, and creat- 
ing a guaranty account valued at $35,000, we have increased 
our profit and loss account by $166,600. New business has 
come to us generously and largely through the efforts of our 
friends and directors; 768 new accounts, with initial deposits 


HALL 


LOUISVILLE. 


AT 


of $3,800,000, were placed on our books during 1908. Acting 
under instructions from the board, the examining committee 
has caused a most thorough examination to be made of every 
department in the bank, as well as of its assets and liabilities, 
by Messrs. Marwick, Mitchell & Co., certified public account- 
ants, whose report is noted opposite. We are again glad to 
report that there are no past due or any known doubtful items 
in our statement.’’ 


JESSUP & ROBERTS. 


included 


This firm, composed of Cooper and Charles W. 
Roberts, started in the brokerage and commission canned goods 
business in Philadelphia, Pa., April 1, 1900. They have made 
a specialty of handling peas, corn and tomatoes, and have 
worked their way rapidly to the front, and are now represent- 
ing some of the largest and best known packs of canned goods. 
Their principle line is canned tomatoes, and they are recog- 
nized as important distributors of same, representing, as they 
do, many desirable brands packed in Delaware, Maryland and 
New Jersey. There are, perhaps, few other eastern commis- 
sion houses so well and favorably known to the general whole- 
sale grocery trade throughout the country as is this young and 
enterprising firm. Their method of doing business has won 
for them the confidence and good will of both sellers and 
buyers. 


Jessup 


VICTOR JAR COMPANY. 


The Victor all-glass package has deservedly a high reputa- 
tion, and we are pleased to note the remarkable expansion in 
which has been experienced by the company, the 
Vietor Jar Company, Detroit, Mich., whose spring steel re- 
sealing closure grips and seals each part of the glass cover 
to the jar. Package is easily and instantly opened by hand, 
and ean be resealed indefinitely. The ‘‘eut’’ here displayed 
shows this closure system in detail. Mr. J. C. Eichhorn, sales 
manager, was unable to be present at Louisville, and no ex- 
hibit was made, an exceptional occurrence with this company. 


business 
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WHEELING CAN COMPANY. 

At the north end of the west main aisle the Wheeling Can 
Company’s ‘‘Green Cottage’’ booth was, as THE CANNER illus- 
tration shows, a most attractive and inviting place, where the 
cordial hand of friendship was extended to all. Within a neat 


energetic and progressive company. The ‘‘Cottage’’ was 
effectively lighted and the ‘‘Wheelbarrow’’ trademark, 


familiar to all canners, was displayed. 


A large electric sign, 
visible from all parts of the mammoth hall, hung directly above 
the booth, and to all 


who followed its guidance a most at- 





0. J. JOHNSON—Wheeling Can Co. 


enclosure resembling a garden fence stood the cottage, with 
palms and ferns set about to lend a restful touch to the general 
appearance, and many visitors weary of the buzz and whir of 
the machines in the big center space sought the cottage yard 
to talk about good containers and look over the product of this 











JOSEPH VP. WELLS— Wheeling Can Co. 


tractive souvenir was presented, President O. J. Johnson, of 
the Wheeling, was on hand to receive his many friends, and 
was ably assisted by Secretary D. J. Hayden, Assistant Secre- 
tary J. P. Wells and Williams Dugdale, state agent for 
Indiana. 
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MUNICIPAL FILTRATION COMPANY. 


At the convention in Louisville a novelty was introduced 
which, from the nature of its claims, is of more than passing 
interest to the trade at large. This is the purification device 
controled and manufactured by the Municipal Filtration Com- 
pany, of New York, of which W. C. Langbridge, 101 Delaware 





Rice Seed Co 


> 
Jerome B. 


W. ¢. LANGBRIDGE 
avenue, Albany, N. Y., 
term ‘‘an improved system of 
upward percolation, downward sedimentation, with a self 
cleansing process by the use of its own filtered or purified 
water. The claims of perfect efficiency, space and labor-sav- 
ing, removal of sediment, taste, baeterial content, odor and 
color are so boldly advanced that one might well be skeptical 
were it not for the line which marks the unique trade-mark 
design reading ‘‘Pure Water is the Hub in the Wheel of 
Health and Commerce; we Guarantee Every Spoke.’’ The 
company claim to be able to purify any surface water and to 
give results under any atmospheric, climatic or sedimentary 
conditions. This would seem to indicate that they claim to 
furnish a pure water supply from any source and by a method 
which means less expenditure than by any other system. The 
removal of color, and from waters in which the 
presence of algae and sediment was abnormally high is vouched 
tor by actual experience and the quality of water softener, 
one that adds to the efficiency of power plants, is made the 


is sales agent. They advance what they 
sand filtration’’ by means of 


odor taste 


subject of a lengthy endorsement by the Buffalo Dredging 
Company. This followed a test of many months in the foul 
waters of Buffalo creek at a point where the city sewage 


emptied into the creek. 
shut down to remove seale and sediment 
kept constantly at work and the workmen drank the waters 
from the purifier. In operations with Croton work at New 
York, the endorsement by the city analyst and bacteriological 
expert, John C. Sparks, makes the unqualified statement that 
the water resulting from the purifying process is in every way 
superior to the standard set by the highest authorities. The 
same opinion is passed by Dr. Max Starkloff after a lengthy 
trial of the waters of the Missouri and even with the sulphur 
ette-laden mine water of Mount Carmel, Pa., the expert opinion 
is favorable in the extreme. The process is very simple and in 
effect is explained as follows: ‘‘'The raw water is received in 
an outer container (of porcelain or reinforced concrete) and 
by static pressure is conducted through the inner bed. First 
is met an arrangement of slats (set at an angle of 45 degrees), 
and this has a triple function: (1) The support of the filter 
bed; (2) the regulation of the pressure on all the under sur- 
face; (3) the elimination of the heavier sedimentary or 
vegetable impurities. A bed of charcoal resting on a heavy 
mesh of zine coated wire and covered by a fine mesh of brass 
wire (for the purpose of a slight galvanic action) rests on 
the slat foundation. Charcoal is selected not only because it so 


Dredges, which had to be frequently 
from the boilers, were 
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easily is made septic, but because of the oxygen which is 
oecluded in it, and therefore a wonderful agent in maintaining 
the aerobic conditions, necessary to the development and elimi 
nation of bacteria. Above the fine screen is a bed of perfect 
spheroids of pure silica, which add the polish and clarity to 
water which is delivered free from bacteria, silt, sediment, 
color, taste and odor, through the pipes leading to the storage 
without danger of possible contamination.’’ If the 
claims for this device are substantial, and the company install 
under guarantee, it seems to merit attention at the hands of 
the canners, to whom a pure supply of soft water is an abso 
lute essential. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY. 


Of the many beautifully decorated booths in Machinery 
Hall at Louisville one was that occupied by the Jerome B. 
Rice Seed Company, the old reliable and extensive Cam 
bridge, N. Y., growers of all varieties of seeds used by can- 
ners und picklers. This booth was one of the show places 
in the big building. Garlands of green and red leaves, lead 
ing to a cluster of brilliant electric lights in the center of 
the ceiling, from which was suspended an immense basket 
of flowers, describes the decorative scheme, and that it was 
effective was acknowledged by all. Then on the railing at 
the sides and in front of the booth were pots of ferns and 
palms, the whole combining to make an unusually pretty 
scene. The company was represented by Jerome B. Rice 
himself, who is a regular attendant at the conventions, de- 
spite the fact that disabilities compel him to occupy a roll- 
ing chair. Nevertheless Mr. Rice is active in all the af- 
fairs of his big business and directs its conduct as vigorously 
as any man could.: Accompanying their chief were Messrs. 
W. C. Langbridge and Charles P. Guelf, both well known 
and deservedly popular with the packers, and Mr. Jerome B. 
Rice, Jr. Mrs. Rice also was present, an interested spectator 
of all that transpired in the exhibition hall. We deem it 
unnecessary to comment on the high standing of the Jerome 
B. Rice Seed Company in the canning trade, as this house 
s too well known to require it. 


S. M. RYDER & SON. 
A new machine that proved quite attractive to the packers, 
Winning many expressions of approval, resulting in not a few 
sales, was exhibited at the convention by S. M. Ryder & Son, 


reservoirs, 














CHAS. P. GUELF—Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. F. P. Ryder, the inventor, whose photo 
graph we reproduce, not yet 19, is a sophomore at the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where he has been equally as 
successful in bis studies of mining engineering as he has been 
in designing his ‘‘can marker.’’ Four years ago, before he 
was 15 years old, Mr. Ryder built a tipping machine that in 
actual trial proved effective, but which he has never put upon 
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the market because, as he says, he ‘‘could not claim that it 
was any better than those already in use.’’ Mr. Ryder is win- 
ning his spurs early in life and we predict a very successful 
future for him. 


HAYNER BROS. & MILL. 


Among the claims made for the automatic sterilizing ma- 
chine, designed and manufactured by Hayner Bros. & Mill, 





RYDER—S. M. 


y. &. Ryder & Son. 


South Lebanon, Ohio, are: That it is simple in construction 
and requires little floor space (machine for No. 2 cans, and 
having stated capacity of 20,000 cans in ten hours, requiring, 
it is said, space of but 7x15 feet). That it does away with 
crating the cans at capper, taking them to the retorts, bolt- 
ing and unbolting the retorts, and loss of steam. That the 
goods are in constant agitation, time of process is mate- 
rially reduced, and goods retain the flavor they have in the 
green state. (That time, labor and steam are saved and a 
better quality of goods produced.) The operation of the 
machine is described as follows: The cans travel between 
two concentrical drums, in a track or spiral. The space 
between the inside and outside drum is 4 inches, and is 
always filled with steam of exactly the same pressure and 
temperature throughout the entire retort. The inside drum 
carries around its circumference the track and is perfor- 
ated, allowing perfect circulation of steam around the cans— 
which travel 2315 times around the drum, a distance of 450 
feet. From the time of entering the retort the cans con- 
stantly revolve upon their own axis and are further agitated 
by dropping from the inside to the outside drum. (The 
rolling and dropping movement is said to be such that scar- 
ring or denting of cans is an impossibility.) Steam enters 
the retort from both near the bottom. The valves 
through which the cans pass in entering and leaving the 
retort are constructed in a manner to prevent escape of 
steam under pressure, and it is said that wear will make 
them fit even tighter in their seats. There are four man- 
holes, placed at the most convenient position for the pur- 
pose of cleaning inside of retort. The driving force is placed 
at not more than two horse power. Every retort is pro- 
vided with two thermometers, a steam gauge, safety vaive, 
drain cock, and the necessary piping, including two globe 
valves ready to connect with the piping of the factory boiler. 
The machine has been thoroughly tried out by canning fac- 
tory use and should easily command the attention and in- 
quiry of canners generally. At Louisville the manufacturers 
personally presented the proposition to visiting canners and 
showed a working model of the actual machine. Much prac- 
tical interest was evidenced. 


J. M. McNIECE & CO. 


J. M. MeNieee & Co., 105 Hudson street, oceupy a leading 
position among the canned goods commission houses of New 


ends, 
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York. This position has been gained for the firm by the 
intelligence and aggressiveness of its members and their 
devotion to the interests of the producers whom they repre- 
sent in the New York market. J. M. MeNiece & Co. have 
a highly efficient selling organization, the units of which 
work harmoniously together in a manner which necessarily 
is productive of the best possible results for the packers 
whose goods they seli. They are large factors in the canned 
goods and dried fruit trade in the metropolis, handling in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to their members the accounts 
of some of the largest packers in the United States. Busi- 
ness intrusted to J. M. MeNiece & Co. is certain to receive 
the most careful attention. 


KARLE LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


The reputation of the Karle Lithographic Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., for turning out high-grade label work, 
showing artistic and original designs, is wide and well de- 
served. This company are advertisers in this issue of THE 
CANNER. Packers who appreciate how a handsome label 
helps the sale of their products will do well to make careful 
note of what their advertisement has to say regarding their 
goods. Mr. Wm. Karle, president of the company, is a label 
manufacturer of long experience, possessing a thorough 
knowledge of canners’ requirements in the label line. Also 
in the company’s employ are artists of exceptional talent, 
so that the Karle Lithographic Company are prepared to 
render the canned goods packers of the United States a 
quality of service which is in every way exceptional. Pack- 
ers will find their suggestions as to designs, color schemes, 
ete., very valuable. 


LAIB COMPANY. 


The Laib Company, Louisville, Ky., ministered to the belt- 
ing and general supply needs of the visiting exhibitors and 
had also the pleasure of meeting many canner friends. The 
Laib Company are large handlers and manufacturers of 
engine room end factory supplies, including engine and border 
trimmings, pipe, valves and fittings, belting, hose, pulleys, ete. 





WM. KARLE 


Karle Lithographing Co. 


Although this concern is probably a new one to many members 
of the canning fraternity, their facilities are such that they 
feel confident in soliciting business in this line, and all 
inquiries addressed to them will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 
GARDINER METAL CO. 

This concern was not represented at Louisville, but is in the 
lists for canners’ trade on solder and metals in general, being 
located at 454 West Lake street, Chicago. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. 

One of the handsomest booths in the machinery hall was the 
one occupied and erected by the Continental Can Company, 
which took in booths Nos. 19, 20 and 21. It was fitted up with 
a garden in front of the booth, one side of which was used 
to 


show some canned goods which had been packed in their 





THOMAS G. Continencal Can Co. 


CRANWELL 


resident 


open-top or sanitary cans, and on the other side was their new 
double seam machine for closing open top cans. The front of 
the booth was erected as a pergola made of old stone. The 
walls of the room presented a water scene, with seats around 





CANNED G01 





the base, and electric lights so arranged behind the seats as 
to illuminate the seenery, giving it a beautiful appearance. 
The private office was fitted up entirely with mahogany and 
leather chairs, with a large mahogany library table in the cen- 
ter, oriental rugs on the floor, and the walls with 
imported tapestry of beautiful design. Above of 


covered 
the front 





. STEELE 


S. J Continental Can Co. 


the booth was a large electric sign, with four flashlights, read- 
ing as follows: ‘‘Continental Can Company, Packers’ Cans, 
Open-Top Cans, Solder Hem Caps.’’ 

They gave as a souvenir to every one in attendance at the con- 
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vention, a new improved can-opener. Their booth was at all Peterson, John Gough, Chicago; Lucian A. Ray, Salt Lake 
times filled with customers and friends, and during the entire City, Utah; R. E. Goodlett, J. A. Humphrey, Kansas City, Mo.; 


week considerable business was done by them. They were very J. Abrams, Baltimore, Md. 
ably represented by Thos. G. Cranwell, president, Syracuse, SANITARY CAN COMPANY. 
N. Y.; Chas. A. Suydam, general sales agent, Chicago; E. C. The halftone view of the exhibit of the Sanitary Can 


Shriner, manager sales Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; A. W. Company, Fairport, N. Y., shows that their booth was, as 





PAUL W. PAVER—J. M. Paver Co. E. 8S. SANFORD—4J. M. 


Paver Co. 


Norton, vice-president, Baltimore, Md.; F. P. Assmann, secre- usual, one of the largest and most attractive in Machinery 
tary and treasurer, Syracuse, N. Y.; B. H. Larkin, Chicago; hall, and it was also one about which was at al] times gath- 
J. C. Taliaferro, Baltimore, Md.; H. M. Brush, Syracuse, ered a crowd, composed of both packers and laymen (con- 
N. Y.; E. R. Loweree, Baltimore, Md.; 8S. J. Steele, Miss G.  sumers), interested in this company’s product, Sanitary 
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eans. Housewives who visited the machinery show mani- 
fested a great deal of interest in the perfect quality of 
the fruits and vegetables eut to show the splendid condi- 
tion, as to color, flavor and unbrokenness, of goods put up 
in the Sanitary package. The manufacturing facilities of 
the company have been greatly increased and are now ample 


to promptly fill all orders which they may receive. The 
company was represented by Messrs. William Y. Bogle, 


president; George W. Cobb, treasurer and general manager; 
O. T. Day, manager of the Indianapolis plant; W. H. Souder, 
of the Bridgeton plant, and a corps of capable assistants. 


Cc. S. HARRIS COMPANY. 


The C. Harris Company, Rome, N. Y., exhibited their 
patent power hoist and carrying machine, which is in use and 
satisfaction in many of the largest canning establish- 


Ss. 


giving 





MRS. C. 8S. HARRIS—C. 8. Harris Co 
ments in the United States. The Harris Company’s exhibit 
was in charge of Mrs. C. 8S. Harris, J. L. Stratton, mgr., and 
also with it was F. M. Wentworth. The Harris hoist is re- 
garded as standard by canning factory owners. It is the 


result of years of study, coupled with broad experience and 
intimate knowledge of the of eanning factories. A 
labor-saving machine for hoisting, lowering and carrying, all at 
the same time, heavy loads which are ordinarily transported 
and handled by means of trucks and tackle blocks. It is 
adapted, too, for use in almost any plant where heavy boxes 
or other bulky packages of freight are to be handled in ware- 
houses or lifted about in the factory. By a simple shifting 
quality of the shaft, operated by a lever, the heaviest load of 
which the machine is capable of handling can be raised or low- 
ered, and by means of a second lever can be carried out or in 
on the track to any desired position at the will of the operator, 


needs 
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requiring neither strength nor skill in its manipulation. It is 
strongly built, durable and serviceable, and its rapid action 
makes it easy to handle packages weighing from 100 pounds 
to one ton, and carry the same to any part of the building 
where the track may be located for discharging the load or 
placing the same on the floor of the warehouse. The Harris 
patent power hoist and carrying machine is illustrated in the 
company’s advertisement in this issue, and is so simple in con- 
struction and operation that no detailed description need be 


given. The machine is automatic and the construction and 
operation of it is fully guaranteed. The guarantee of the 


C. S. Harris Company is that if any machine is put up, prop- 
erly operated and does not work satisfactorily, it may be held 
subject to the seller’s order. As usual the C. 8. Harris Com- 
pany’s exhibit attracted much attention and was the subject 
of very favorable comment. 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY. 


Following their usual custom of having a place or head- 
quarters where their friends could readily find them and where 
their packers could rest in chairs to talk over the transactions 
of the past year and outline future plans, the J. M. Paver 
Company had a booth in the lower right hand corner of the 





BENNER, 
Walking Advertisement of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Canning Co. 


MASTER WM. 
The 


armory. American flags predominated in the decorations. 
J. M. Paver, Sr., was down for just a day. Paul W. Paver, 
general manager, and E. L. Sanford, manager of the Indian- 
apolis office, were present at all times, and the manner in 
which they welcomed their many friends showed that the popu- 
larity of the J. M. Paver Company was still as great as it 
always has been. 


WADSWORTH SALT COMPANY. 


As good salt is an important factor in the production of 
good goods in the canning and preserving trades, the claims of 
the Wadsworth Salt Company, of Wadsworth, Ohio, to your 
patronage should receive careful consideration. They would 
be pleased to present to you the merits of their product. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 

The American Can Company’s spacious and beautifully 
decorated booth, situated at the head of the center aisle in 
Machinery Hall, was thronged continually, and so numerous 
are this company’s friends that their representatives from 
almost every quarter of the United States and Canada were 
busy every moment. The immense capacity and particularly 

















E. H. TEMPLE—American Can Co. 

ulvantageous location of their numerous plants insures the 
most prompt and expeditious delivery when cans are most 
needed. H. W. Phelps, general sales agent, New York, at- 
tended, with the following popular representatives: FE. H. 
Temple, sales agent, New York; John A. Fry, New York; 
F. D. Throop, New York; Geo. E. Gaddis, New York; Harry 


Craver, New York; Frank Achilli, New York; W. G. Daugh- 


ty, district sales agent, Baltimore; FE. H. Brooks, Baltimore; 
H. W. Krebs, Baltimore; Henry M. Laws, Baltimore; A. W. 





American Can Co. 


FRANK ACHILLI 


Sisk, Baltimore; L. Sisk, Baltimore; L. C. Billingsley, Balti- 
Cooke, district sales agent, Chicago; W. B. 
Palmer, Chicago; M. T. Grant, Chicago; W. G. MacNab, Chi- 
3reckenridge, Chicago; 


more; C. W. 


eago; Geo. S. Bones, Chicago; K. §. 


I’, Rudolphi, Chicago; A. V. Crary, Chicago; M. J. Nolan, 
Chicago; E. R. Phillips, Atlanta, Ga.; G. F. Conway, Atlanta; 
W. 8S. Dirker, New Orleans, La.; W. A. Mears, Dallas, Tex.; 
M. J. Sullivan, district sales agent, San Francisco, Cal.; R. 
D. Laws, Los Angeles; F. P. Kendall, district sales agent, 
Portland; J. B. Campbell, Montreal; and Mr. Callahan, Salt 
Lake City. 





Cc. W. COOKE—American Can Co. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT COMPANY. 

This widely known firm of Cadiz, O., are advertisers in 
this number. They are a pioneer concern, having been promi- 
nently identified with the canning industry for a great 
many years and have always been in the forefront in all 
movements for the development and betterment of the busi- 
ness of packing fruits and vegetables in cans. This concern 
is so well known to canned goods packers everywhere that 
more extended mention at this time is unnecessary. 





American Can Co. 


M. T. GRANT 
UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY. 

Among the features of the canners’ convention was the 

exhibit of that famous old house of iabel makers, the 

United States Printing Company. Their displays at past 
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conventions have always won for them expressions of ad 
miration, but, drawing upon a large fund of originality, 
they more than equaled at Louisville their achievements 
of the past. Their contribution to this year’s show was 
a booth in the shape of a mammoth can. The can was 
ten feet in diameter and twelve feet in height. Placed 
in # commodious space, surrounded by plants and flowers 
and illuminated with many electric lights, it possessed a dis 
tinct and novel appearance. Upon entering the ‘‘ean’’ 
from the rear the visitor beheld an extensive display of 
the produets of this firm—show cards, cartons, stationery 
and canned goods labels of every coneeivable style of art 
ind color effeet, from the plain four-color kind to the rich 
and dainty embossed coverings used on the eanned goods 
destined for the tables of America’s connoisseurs. The ex 
terior of the ‘‘can’’ was decorated with an immense labe! 
painted on canvas, conforming in general arrangement to 
the regulation style of can labels. One side or end of the 
design contained an artistic conception of Columbia, while 
on the opposite side or front of the can, instead of the con 
ventional picture of fruit or vegetable that marks the con 
tents of the ordinary can, there was an opening or window, 
with hanging baskets of flowers and plants above and at 
either side, where sat one of Kentueky’s fair daughters to 
register the name of each visitor. The fifteen hundred vis 
itors who registered at the booth were cordially received 
by the company’s representatives, ten of whom were present. 
and who left nothing undone to eare for the comfort and 
convenience of their guests. All who registered will be 
recipients of a souvenir pack of playing cards and a lifelike 
picture of Mark Twain. The gentlemen who were in attend 
ance are familiar to the eanners from various sections of 
the country and are by name the following: Henry A. 
Dickie, general sales manager, who was for years manager 
of the New York selling office and who is a veteran in the 
business, having sold labels for more than thirty years; 
Arthur R. Morgan, assistant treasurer and general counsel 
of the company, who is a son of Robert J. Morgan, one of 
the founders of the Russell & Morgan Printing Company; 
Joseph Crump, special representative, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Chas. Johnston Blair, special representative, 
with headquarters at Chicago; Benjamin F. Cake, manager 
Philadelphia office, another veteran, having spent years 
among the label buyers of Philadelphia and vicinity, with 
whom he is well and favorably known; A. C. Saylor, man- 
ager Chicago office, who has many friends and customers 
here who hold him in high esteem; Thomas E. Lester, rep 
resentative, covering Wisconsin, Illinois and a portion of 
Iowa and Michigan, with headquarters at Chicago; Charles 
(. Pollock, representative for Indiana and a portion of 
Kentucky, with headquarters at Indianapolis; M. M. Payne, 
representative for sections of Missouri, Kansas, Texas and 
Colorado, with headquarters at St. Louis; P. G. Chamber 
lain, representative for the southern states from Nashville 
to New Orleans, with headquarters at St. Louis; and C. A. 
Ritter, western sales manager, headquarters at Cincinnati. 
GEO. W. WESCOTT COMPANY. 

On the side aisle in Machinery Hall, occupying spaces 
221 to 226, inelusive, was the sanitary exhibit of the Geo. 
F. Wescott Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The representatives 
on the floor were Geo. F. Wescott, M. E. Wescott and Joseph 
Haskins. These people make a specialty of sanitary mé 
chines for canning factory equipment. Owing to the limited 
space, they were unable to show any machines except the 
Wescott tomato peeling table and the Wescott-Pierce hand 
packing table for sanitary cans. Both of these machines 
called out many marks of approval. One unique feature of 
the exhibit was the traveling sign surmounted by a large 
red tomato. This sign could be heard from any corner of 
the auditorium. It showed 108 signs, and the Wescott com- 
pany left spaces for the names of its customers. A general 
question among the prominent ecanners was: ‘‘Is your name 
on the Weseott sign?’’ Among the most prominent names 
on the Wescott exhibit was the Wm. Numsen & Sons Com- 
pany, the Joseph Campbell Company, Curtice Bros. Company, 
and J. H. Hoffecker Canning Company. As the Wescott 
company had some fifty large customers on the floor, it 
would require more space than can be spared in this article 
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to enumerate them all. Geo. F. Wescott, president of the 
company, is editor and proprietor of the Labor Saver, one 
of the brightest and best individual quarterly publications 
<nown to the trade. The Prosperity and Canning Number 
will be mailed to any canner who will send a postal request. 


STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


The Stecher Lithographic Company's exhibits at the an 
nual machinery and supplies show are always noteworthy, 
particularly from an artistic standpoint, and their display 
at Louisville was of such effectiveness and beauty as to em 
phasize this fact. The walls and ceiling of the Stecher com 
pany ’s commodious booth were elaborately decorated with 
autumn leaves in the most delicate tints, and at regular 
intervals along the walls were neat picture frames holding 
very attractive samples of the company’s label work. In 
the center of the ceiling was a large cluster of electric 
lights which cast a bright glow of warmth over all parts of 
the booth, the front of which was draped in white, and on 
ither side were beautiful potted ferns, giving a most ef 
fective and inviting look to the entrance. The Stecher 
Lithographic Company was ably represented by E. P. Dag 
gett, of Chicago, Western sales manager; C. A. Boller, of 
Rochester, Eastern sales manager; D. A. Skuse, Rochester; 
H. R. Kinsey, Chicago; Leonard G. Kraft, Baltimore repre- 
sentative, and Charles Jaeger, of Chicago. The Stecher 
headquarters were a popular rendezvous for packers during 
the days the machinery show was open. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY. 


This widely known company had an exhibit which was one 
of the features of the big exhibition of machinery. It was 
also one about which there was at all times an interested 
group listening to the clear and complete explanations of 
the operation of the Bliss line offered by the company’s able 
representatives, Messrs. Chas. E. Pollard, P. Kruse and H. 
Ff. Hughes, mechanical engineers, and A. Thrave, mechanical 
expert. The Bliss can making machinery is built for the 
rapid and economical manufacture of sanitary cans and 
packers’ cans of all descriptions and is known the world 
over. The Bliss company puts up machines made to stand 
steady and long service, and the line includes all machines 
ased in can manufacture, as will be seen on turning to their 
advertisement on another page of this Convention Number. 
All who are interested in can making machinery are re- 
quested to write to the EK. W. Bliss Company, 33 Adams 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y., for full particulars, which they will be 
pleased to furnish promptly. 


TACKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


This concern manufactures ‘* Tackstick,’’ one of the most 
satisfactory label pastes in use by canners, a paste powder, 
of which the makers say: ‘‘Use Tackstick and you’ll be 
a Tackstick advocate ever after.’’ They will send a free 
sample package to any packer making inquiry for same. 
The headquarters of the Tacks Manufacturing Company is 
at 117-123 West street, Utiea, N. Y. 


ALBERT T. BACON. 


Those attending the national meeting at Cincinnati a vear 
ago still remember with pleasure the address delivered by 
Mr. Albert T. Bacon on the subject, ‘‘ Accounting and Cost 
Systems,’’ and all doubtless read this speech in the report 
published in THE CANNER. Mr. Bacon has lately embodied 
some of his ideas in a Cost Ledger. This book should be of 
great value to the canning trade, for whom it has been espe 
cially designed, and at a large expense in both time and 
money. The offices of Mr. Bacon are at 29 Michigan avenue, 
Chieago. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON COMPANY. 


Elevating, conveying and power transmission machinery 
for canning plants is a specialty of H. W. Caldwell & Son 
Company, Western avenue, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets, Chicago. Caldwell’s helicoid conveyor is a perfect 
spiral with continuous flight, no laps or rivets. Catalogue 
No. 28 of this company should be in the office of every ecan- 
ner and preserver. Same may be obtained by addressing 
either the Chicago office or their branch offices in New 
York and Boston. 
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HOHMANN & MAURER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


This is the oldest concern in the country in the industrial 
thermometer line. They were the beginners in developing 
a satisfactory instrument for use in canneries; have built up 
a large business among the canners, many of whom look upon 
them as the headquarters for anything where temperature is 
concerned. In the past few years their efforts at the conven- 
tions have been in the exploiting of temperature regulators 
for use on retorts, process kettles, continuous processing tanks, 
pea blanchers and corn cookers. In their exhibit they had a 
tank in actual operation, showing the working of the 
tinuous processing, pea blancher and corn cooker regulator ; 
another tank or retort showing the working of the individual 
process kettle or retort regulator. This latter device was a 
new one put on the market last year, and 200 of them were 
successfully installed. No exhibitor has more friends than 
this concern and many of them are among the largest paekers 
of the country, who were around this exhibit a great deal and 
could not be too loud in their praise of the devices shown in 
operation. There was also on exhibition a blue print showing 
their method of piping up continuous processing tanks so as 
to get a perfect circulation and maintain an even temperature 
in all parts of the tank. This is something which they say 
has been impossible with the old way of piping, but that, as 
is the case with anything of this kind taken hold of by this 
concern, their engineering department has been able to over 
come the obstacle by very simple means. Certainly the inves- 


con 
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0 


Maurer 


DONALD STUART—Hohmann 
tigations that have been made and the data obtained and the 
conclusions drawn by the experts employed by this concern 
are very valuable to the canning industry. Certainly more 
knowledge has been acquired of the actual conditions existing 
in processing in all its forms than was ever known before. 
The arrangement of the booth was very simple and unique, 
and the various instruments shown were very interesting. The 
exhibit was in charge of Sales Manager Donald Stuart, O. C. 
Dusossoit and George Guthrie. 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY. 


machines exhibited at the 


green 


Among the many interesting 
Machinery Hail was the ‘‘ Peerless’’ corn husker silker, 
which was shown in actual operation on pickled corn. It 
attracted the attention of the canners who attended the meet 
ing. This machine is becoming well known through its being 
demonstrated at all the late conventions and being operated in 
canning factories throughout the corn-canning sections. It 
manufactured and sold by the Peerless Husker Company, Buf 
falo, N. Y., and the corn-canning trade is beginning to realize 


is 


that it is both practical and economical to husk corn by 
machinery. It is indeed doubtful if there is another person 
connected with the canning industry who has labored more 


to develop a perfect husker than the inventor of the ‘‘ Peer- 
less,’’ W. H. Sells. In appearance the ‘‘ Peerless’’ is neat 
and symmetrical, taking up but little floor space. It is auto- 
matic in all its movements, having a positive feed and dis- 
charge; and as the corn is husked without being touched by 
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human hands and the waste product discharged underneat] 
machine, never coming in contact with the husked corn afte: 
it has been removed from same, the finished product is in 

perfect sanitary condition and is far cleaner than is possibly 
obtained with hand labor. By reducing the butts (or shanks) 
to 2 minimum length this machine greatly facilitates the cut 
ter’s work and makes it possible to put more corn through 
a eutting machine by reducing the number of clogs that are 
bound to oceur in the cutting. The Peerless Husker Company 
report having placed a large number of their machines in 
different factories last fall, with uniform success. During the 
convention week they secured a number of orders for their 
machines, to be delivered in time for use the coming season. 
This machine, it is said, will be a welcome addition to any 
corn-canning factory’s equipment, as it is a step ahead towards 
the desire of all canners, the handling of all products by labor 
saving machinery. Any canner thinking of trying huskers is 
requested by the Peerless husker’s makers to get in touch with 
them. They inform us that they have recently enlarged thei 
factory at Buffalo, and are now ready to take care of any 
demands that may be placed upon them. With the exhibit 
were Messrs. W. H. Sells, manager; C. Sainpson and W. Clark. 


W. A. HAVEMEYER & CO. 


W. A. Havemeyer & Co., 5 
brokerage firm who stand high in 


Chicago, are a 
of the packing 


Wabash avenue, 


the esteem 





and jobbing trade, having established a reputation for high 
Db. W. MeDEVITT—W. A. Havemeyer & Co 

class treatment between buyer and seiler. They make a 

specialty of canned goods, dried fruits and rice, and any 

business entrusted to them is sure to receive up-to-date and 

business-like attention. The members of this firm are com 


posed of Messrs. H. E. Havemeyer and N. H. Mundy, who 
are men of experience and force and well and favorably 
known to the trade. D. W. MeDevitt, who has the manage 
ment of this department, well known throughout the 
country by both jobbers and packers, and assures canners 
that any account placed in their hands will secure quick 
results. 


1S 


BURDEN & BLAKESLEE. 


can righting machine, for supplying the 
open end up to the fillers, was on exhibition and re 
ceived its share of attention from the assembled canners. 
This equipment prevents the loss of goods and time caused 
by cans reaching the filling machine bottom end up, as they 
are liable to do when dropped to the filler by hand. The 
machine takes the cans from a rolling position, regardless of 
which way the opening may be, and drops them open end 
upward. Jt is manufactured and sold by Burden & Blakes 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 


BELL & COGGESHALL COMPANY. 


The ** Simplicity 7? 


cans 


lee, 


This Louisville, Ky., house, so well known to the canning 
and preserving trades, received their callers in a pleasantly 
arranged booth and made them at home. Bell & Coggeshall 
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Company make good boxes and their business grows. Their 
facilities for production and for prompt shipment are among 


the best in the land. The company’s representatives were 
H. W. Embry and J. E. Riddell. 
H. M. HOLT & CO. 
H. M. Holt & Co., the Boston brokers, are one of the 


leading canned goods brokerage concerns of New England, 
doing annually an immense volume of business in canned 





A. C. SAYLOR—U. 8. Printing Co. 


and enjoying the confidence of the 


vegetables, fruits, ete., 
in 


buyers of Boston and throughout the entire territory 
which they sell goods. H. M. Holt & Co. are important 


factors in ‘*‘The Hub’s’’ canned business. They 
handle some of the largest packing accounts in the country 
and look after the interests of their principals in a manner 
which tells the story of the eminently successful career 
of this house. Their offices are at 46 Clinton street, Boston. 
They cover all jobbing points in tributary territory, and are 
as efficient, high grade, absolutely 


goods 


everywhere recognized 
reliable brokers. 





Leonard Seed Co. 


LEONARD 


s. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY. 


The Leonard Seed Company’s display was one which should 
have been of great interest to canners, as they displayed a 
full line of samples of all peas, beans, corn, cucumber, tomato, 
beet and spinach used by eanners. The booth was very tastily 
arranged and most pleasing to the eye. The stocks shown were 
apparently very choice, the Alaska peas being certainly well 





above the average. O. L. Daily, who has charge of the field 
work for Leonard Seed Company, says that their Alaska stock 
is the equal of the original stock put out by the original Cleve- 
land Seed Company, and which was worked up under Mr. 
Daily’s supervision. We understand that the Leonard Seed 
Company has again increased its growing facilities, having this 
past season built one warehouse 100 by 50 feet, one two and 
three stories high, at one of its growing points, and leased an- 
other 100 by 50 feet at another point, both in the state of Wis 











THOS. F. 1. S. Printing Co. 

consin. This puts them in a position to handle their crop much 
more rapidly than heretofore, as they have doubled their milling 
and picking facilities. They were ably represented in Ma- 
chinery Hall by C. W. Smith, Sam M. Sibley, John F. Geary, 
S. F. Leonard and J. C. Leonard. 


VICTOR LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


This company, of which the president is Philip Schaefer, 
the vice-president and treasurer Carl G. Wilhelms and the 





Leonard Seed Co. 


Ss. F. LEONARD 
secretary George E. Fischer, is coming into prominence in 
the canners’ label trade. This department of their business 
is receiving the special attention of President Schaefer with 
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towards increased growth. All the officers and heads 
of departments are men of extensive experience, and the 
Victor Lithographic Company, of New York, N. Y., is cere 
ating for itself an enviable reputation for high-grade work 
and all that 
the lithographic field. 


a v1iew 


goes to merit and insure continuous success in 


Cc. M. KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


There has been a remarkable advance in the last few years 
in the art of preserving fruits and vegetables in tin containers. 


The equipment of the canning factory has been developed to 





W. W. KEMP—C. M. 


Kemp Mfg. Co. 


a high state of efficiency, the result of the untiring efforts and 
thought by mechanical geniuses and progressive packers. The 
field for further development is unlimited. The desire of the 
machinery manufacturer to excel, as well as to improve methods 
and conditions, may account to a large extent for the rapid 
gait at which the packing industry is forging ahead. Kemp 
studied the fuel gas requirements of the cannery, and says he 
saw how the efficiency of the capping machine, in fact of the 
entire factory, as well as the comfort of the employes, could 
be increased by means of the one pipe system, the advantages 
of which he has repeatedly enumerated. He found, he says, 
that there was then employed no mechanism that would produce 
a gas of a thin but of the absolutely uniform quality neces 
sary for the successful or perfect operation of the one pipe 
system, so the Twentieth Century gas producing apparatus was 
brought into service. This apparatus is especially adapted to 
the requirements of the canning house, producing from dis- 
tillate or stove grade gasoline a gas which, without being mixed 
with air, produces intense and uniform heat. Its flame is very 
small and is applied right to the spot where heat is required. 
It does not deposit carbon on the steels, and reduces the tin- 
ning of the steels 75 per cent. Kemp modestly claims to have 
taken a stride in the way of progress, and to have benefited 
the canning industry to no small extent by the development of 
the Twentieth Century gas machine. The C. M. Kemp Manu- 
facturing Company has just enjoyed a most prosperous year, 
notwithstanding the panic, and has been unusually successful 
in equipping many canning factories and packing houses. They 
have installed this past season about thirty machines on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and Delaware alone. Their exhibit 
of gas apparatus at the convention was unusually interesting 
and attractive and caused much favorable comment by the 
packers. Their plan of operating is a most equitable one. 
They furnish their equipment on trial, and if their claims 
are not fulfilled, or if the service is not satisfactory, the packer 
is privileged to return the apparatus. Their delegation to the 
convention was composed of their manager, W. Wallace Kemp; 
Representative Chas. T. Byrnes and Installer Clarence A. 
Jones. 


CLIMAX MACHINERY COMPANY. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at Louisville was that 
of the Climax Machinery Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
occupied spaces $2, 113, 120 and 151, fronting on the center 
and left-hand aisles of the Machinery Hall. This enterprising 
company is officered by Chester Bradford, president, a leading 
patent lawyer of Indianapolis, Ind.; Theophilus King, vic 
president, a capitalist and leading manufacturer and business 
man of Mass., and Ernest K. Hood, the company’s 
efficient and popular secretary and manager. Messrs. Brad 
ford and Hood were both in attendance upon the convention 
and made many new friends for the company and its product. 
Among the new and meritorious machines exhibited by this 
company we especially noticed a new salt wate 
‘*quality separator’’ for green peas, by means of which the 
fine quality or fancy peas are separated from the medium and 
This apparatus consists of a large circular 


Boston, 


system 01 


common grades. 


tank containing brine of the required specific gravity, into 
which the peas are delivered from a suitable conveyor. Within 


the tank is a central vertical shaft having radial wings of 
screen material secured near its upper end, the upper edges of 
which extend slightly above the surface of the water. The 
tank at one side develops into a pocket extending down a skort 
distance from the top, within which runs an elevator, the 
buekets of which receive the floating fancy grade peas as they 
ire driven in by the arms, and carry them first up and then 
sidewise to the point of delivery, where, by an ingenious 
irrangement, the buckets are turned completely upside down, 
lischarging the peas into a suitable receptable, from which 
they are conveyed for further treatment. Meantime the harder 
and heavier peas have sunk and are directed by the inclined 
formation of the bottom to a point below but alongside the 
pocket described, where they are delivered to another similai 
elevator, by which they are elevated and disposed of sepa 
rately in a similar manner. The perforated inclined false bot 
tom is removable, and there are blow off cocks provided at 
suitable points, and many other conveniences and advantages 
which cannot be described in detail within the limits of this 
article, as will be remembered by those who saw the full-sized 
apparatus which was exhibited. Other interesting machines 
exhibited by this company were an automatic weigher, suitable 
for many purposes, which has been largely used in connection 
with pea viners; a pulp elevator for raising tomato pulp to the 
pulp machines; a can cleaner for polishing the ends of cans 
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which may have become soiled or rusty; a can marker of very 
simple and ingenious character; a milk shaker for condensed 
milk packers, and a tomato pulp filter by which the proper 
amount of water is taken from the pulp without the delay 
and expense of evaporation by boiling. This last mentioned 
apparatus is deserving of more than passing mention, as it not 
only saves the time and expense of boiling, but also leaves the 
product with the desirable bright, natural color, while boiling, 
as is well known, darkens the product and makes it less valu- 
able and marketable. We predict for the Climax Machinery 
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Company a rapidly growing business and increasingly impor- 
tant and commanding position in the trade. It is the ambition 
of its officers to make the word ‘‘Climax’’ the synonym for 
high quality and dependability. 
U. S. GAS MACHINE COMPANY. 
This concern needs no special introduction, as it is looked 


ipon by canners throughout the country as having done, as 
one of them says, ‘‘as much for the canning and can-making 
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Machine 


Gas oO. 
industry as the capping and other machines which have been 
perfected during the past few years have done.’’ Their 
exhibit was well attended and all who saw their machines in 
operation appreciated the fact that as a money-saver and pro- 
ducer of results they have great merit. Their booth was hand- 
somely decorated and lighted with their machine, and the actual 
demonstration of the working of the apparatus created favor- 
able comment. The representatives of the company are fast 
becoming popular among the members of the association and 
looked upon as men of sincerity and push, and we predict a 


bright future for them. H. C. Hansen, G. B. Ruple and A. F. 
Vila were kept busy demonstrating the operation of the 
machines and booked a large number of orders for spring 


delivery. 
JOHN ADAM. 


A familiar presence at the national meetings of the can 
ners is that of the dean of the Richmond (Va.) brokerage 
fraternity, Mr. John Adam, who in some manner contrives 
to break away from the pressure of business cares long 
enough to renew in person an acquaintanceship coming from 
every section of the country to these yearly gatherings. 
Mr. Adam oceupies an enviable position in trade circles of 
‘*Old Virginia’’ and with him grows from year 
to year. 


business 


STILES-MORSE COMPANY. 
The Stiles-Morse Company, Chicago and Baltimore, are 
sellers and builders of high speed automatic can making 
machinery and are advertisers in this convention namber 
of THE CANNER. They desire to call the attention of all who 
are interested in can making to the Stewart end seam and 
side seam soldering machinery (patented) and will be glad 
to mail on request booklet of interesting information on 
the question of modern soldering of cans. This machine 
puts the solder where it belongs and in no other place, with 
the result that all cans are perfectly sanitary. No solder 
or flux gets into the cans and the percentage of damaged 
cans is greatly reduced. Only such solder as is necessary 
to fill between the flanges on the ends and body is used. 
Not a particle of solder wasted. Cans are perfectly cooled 
and solder thoroughly set. There extra solder to be 


is no 
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removed with brushes and wipers. No molten solder bath 
is used. No loss of solder due to oxidation. No serap 
solder is accumulated on the floor. No time is lost in 


starting up the fires nor waiting for solder to melt; ready 
for use as soon as the burners are lhghted. Heat is applied 
gradually, seams always hot clear through when solder is 
applied, and thorough ‘‘sweating in’’ There is 
no danger of the solder being ‘‘spread over’’ the opening 
of the seams. All portions of the machines are strong and 


is secured. 





H. C. HANSEN—U. 8S. Gas Machine Co. 

durable and ample provision is made for expansion and con- 
traction under varying -mperature. No high grade of skill 
is required to operate them and they need but little atten- 
tion. One man will operate the two units of a combined 
capacity of 10,000 eans per hour, soldered at both’ ends, 
showing, say the company, where a saving of from 100 to 
150 pounds of solder is made in a full day’s work. 
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SEELY BROTHERS. 


The custom of laequering cans, general on the Pacific 
coast, is making headway in more eastern fields. With 
a proper machine at hand for the purpose, the process of 


lacquering is extremely easy and the cost trifling. Through 
correct lacquering the problem of the rusty can, a bugbear 
alike with eanner, jobber and retailer, is solved. The firm 
of Seely Brothers, Blaine, Wash., manufacturers of the Hugh- 
lett can laequering machine, report much interest being 
taken in their proposition to the canners of the country. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY. 


The above company is bidding for your business on the 
merits of its produet, Diamond Crystal salt. It is well ree- 
ognized that quality salt is important to best results in 
canning and preserving. The Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, St. Clair, Mich., has something to say to you. 
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which has been carried out is the combination of the sealing 
and locking medium into one material which would make a 
positive seal and at the same time a flexible one. This neces- 
sitated that the seal be made on the side of the bottle and 
that there should be a shoulder beyond and below which a 
sufficient portion of the sealing medium would project, so that 
the cap could be securely attached to the bottle. They realized 
that it was necessary to overcome bottle breaking; this has 
been avoided by not subjecting the bottle to any shock or 
strain during the sealing process. Beyond and above all these 
features the cap must be a sure seal. ‘‘That we have accom- 
plished all that was planned,’’ they say, ‘‘is attested by the 
reception accorded our device during the past five years. No 
one to whom our device has been explained but admits it is the 
one best bet in the cap line.’’ J. V. Hull, the vice-president 
and manager of the company, has been in various capacities 
associated for the past twenty years with the practical devel- 
opments of the bottle cap business. He will be found at the 
Sure Seal Company’s New York office, where he extends a cor 
(lial weleome to all. The company was ably represented at 
Louisville by A. Ingram, sales agent, and R. Brooks Brown, 
district sales agent. 





AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY. 


American inetal caps are more popular than ever before, and, 
their makers say, gaining a world-wide reputation. Some of 








SURE SEAL COMPANY. 


Sure Seal bottle caps are manufactured by the Sure Seal 
Company, 24 West street, New York City, who were conspicu- 
ous exhibitors in Machinery Hall. For about ten years pre- 
vious to the invention of the Sure Seal cap in 1903 by Doro- 
thea C. and J. Varley Hull, the accepted and established 
method of sealing receptacles was the compression of a pack- 
ing dise or washer upon the top or lip of a bottle, and while 
holding it compressed to bend, roll or otherwise force the metal 
sides of the cap under a shoulder or into a groove on the 
outside of a bottle neck. This method was a step in advance 
over previous efforts, but there were certain inherent features 
which could not be set aside, namely, the difficulty of secur- 
ing glassware made witha true and flat surface; the obtain- 
ing of packing discs of uniform density and thickness; the 
subjecting of the bottle to severe pressure in order to com- 
press the packing, and the impracticability of rolling or bend- 
ing the metal into contact with the glass without causing 
breakage. The Sure Seal Company was determined that it 
would be wise to discard all previous methods and to evolve a 
new principle for the sealing of glass packages. The idea 
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the features that attracted special attention at Louisville were 
their caps for catsup bottles, the use of which enables catsup 
manufacturers to do away entirely with corks. Olives suc- 
cessfully packed by various concerns were also shown. Great 
interest was taken in the improved hinge mustard caps for 
spoon attachment. Among other products exhibited under this 
cap were pickles, marashino cherries, peanut butter, onions, 
syrup, honey, etc. The cap at first glance will appeal to users 
of metal caps on aceount of its extreme simplicity, being 
formed in one piece and from thin sheet metal, and this tells 
the story of its low cost; but as one becomes familiar with 
its ease of operation in applying and removing, its firm and 
uniform sealing pressure and holding in applied position, and 
above all its strength in not giving under resisting pressures, 
the construction becomes a source of some wonderment. It com- 
plies fully with all provisions laid down by the pure food laws and 
has been adopted by many of the largest and most progressive 
users of metal caps. L. R. N. Carvalho, general sales agent, 
was present at Louisville. He has been very successful in 
demonstrating and placing their cap throughout the trade, and 
is thoroughly familiar with all the details pertaining to the 
packing of products in glass jars. The well known firm of 
P. A. Marsh & Co., 10 and 12 River street, Chicago, are agents 
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for this territory. P. A. Marsh, as well as Clinton Wack, of 
the Chicago office, will at all times be pleased to demonstrate 
the strong points of this cap for use on all food products in 


glass. 
HOWLAND METALLIC CAP COMPANY. 


The 
the Louisville 


lowland Metallic Cap Company was represented at 
convention by William M. Stein, the 
manager of the company. They had on exhibition a full 
line of their pickle, jam, jelly, mustard, 
cheese, honey, peanut butter, maraschino cherry, and horse 
radish bottles. The Howland metallic cap is a one-piece 
closure, and as a result is very easily handled by the bottler. 
Its ease of application (there being no seams or buckles 
for the capping machine to eateh in) and the fact that it 
is removed from the bottle by the simple tearing with one’s 
fingers, makes it particularly attractive both to the bottler 
and the consumer of the goods. As but the slightest touch 
of the seaming wheels is required to rim it under the necks 
of the bottles, that great bugbear, broken bottles when ecap- 
ping, is entirely done away with. The Howland cap is posi- 
tively airtight and the special process lacquer used makes 
it the ideal cap for pickles, olives, or any product containing 
brine. The cap is made in two finishes—gunmetal and 
bright gold—the former being preferred for jams and jellies 
and the latter for products containing brine. Being a one- 


sales 


caps on olive, 
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made from metal, its cost is 


light 
is that of two-piece caps, and its use 


piece cap and being 
naturally less than 
by bottlers of every class of goods from the Atlantie to 
the Pacific coasts, and in Canada, proves, says the company, 
that an easily applied and easily removable cap which 
is a perfect seal and is reasonable in price is what the trade 
is seeking. The sales offices of the Howland Metallie Cap 
Company are at 105-109 Hudson street, New York, N. Y., 
under Mr. Stein’s and they will gladly furnish 
samples and prices on request. 


FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY. 


Sixteen years ago the labeling of cans was done by hand, 
as no machine had appeared that would do the work in a 
practical manner. It remained for Cornell & Knapp, of 
Adrian, Mich., to produce the first successful machine of this 
kind. The business was conducted at Adrian for three years, 
when Mr. Knapp purchased the interest of Mr. Cornell and 
moved the works to Chicago, where he has made the Knapp 
labeling and boxing machines known throughout the canning 
world. The Knapp patents have been sustained by the courts, 
the suit against the Atlantic Machine Works, of Westminster, 
Md., recently decided in favor of the Knapp 


charge, 


having been 





patents. ‘‘In the testimony,’’ the Knapp people say, ‘‘it 
was brought out that the Knapp machine was the first prac- 
tical labeler on the market and that it has repeatedly labeled 
100,000 cans per day.’’ The Knapp boxer is unique and is the 
only boxer for cans made. It is often remarked by users that 
the Knapp labeler is not complete without the boxer. The 
Knapp company build other styles of labeling machines and 
are not confined to the canning industry for their outlet. Mr. 
Knapp is well known to the canning and wholesale grocery 
trade, and his machines are in use in all lands where labeling 
is done. This company recently purchased the entire interest 
of the Atlantic Machine Works, of Westminster, Md., in the 
Hammond labeler and have removed their plant to West- 
minster, together with their main office. They have erected a 
new, modern plant in addition to that acquired and have their 
western sales office at 5 Wabash avenue, Chicago. Albert P. 
Jacobs has charge of the Chicago office, and C. W. Blackston 
is with the company at Westminster. Mr. Knapp divides his 
time between Chicago and Westminster and is as busy as they 
make ’em. Mr. Knapp, Albert P. Jacobs and C. W. Black- 
ston represented the company at Louisville. 
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CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY. 


Among the attractive booths at the canners’ 
was the one of the Chicago Solder Company, in charge of 
E. A. Simpson. A new model of the Chicago capper was 
exhibited, which has many strong points that impress the 
eanners, viz., simplicity, no shifting of cans, quick changes 
and speed. They are now in a position to place it in the 
eanning factories, guaranteeing results. The Auto 
Tipper, the pioneer, was also on exhibition, as well as the 
Universal tipper. The company to inform the ean 
ners through this medium that it has a flux for their solder 
this year that will give satisfaction. This one 
feature in their business has given them considerable trouble, 
but they are gratified to announce to their many friends, 
who have been so patient, that the coming season will prove 
all they claim. Messrs. E. A. Simpson, H. Moisan, M. Halli 
day and Miss J. M. Fergus represented the company. The 


convention 


good 
wishes 


absolute 


president, A. J. Witherell, and secretary, F. G. Dickerson, 
did not attend, the former being out on the Pacific coast 


and the latter away on his wedding trip. 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. 


Large inerease in capacity of plant and additional facili 
ties for handling expeditiously a rapidly growing business 
mark the season with the National Can Company, Detroit, 





kk. A. SIMPSON-—-Chicago Solder Co. 
Mich. Modern equipment, combined with expert super 


intendence and careful testing, insures the packer of receiv- 
ing perfect cans, while large storage capacity and the best 
shipping facilities guarantee prompt service. The company 
is supplying packers’ eans and solder hemmed caps to a 
wide fiela. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY. 


One of the pretty booths in the Armory was occupied by 
the Southern Can Company, of Baltimore. Their headquar- 


ters were effectively decorated in green and red, with a 
white railing about the front of the booth, which was a 
popular place during the machinery and supplies show, 


judging from the large numbers of canners who daily called 
and listened to the company’s representatives describe the 
strong points of their cans, which are made both plain and 
inside coated. The Southern Can Company also manufae- 
tures cans and tin packages of all sizes and shapes, and dece- 
orated tinware of practically every description. It was 
represented in Machinery Hall by H. Everett Gibbs, presi- 
dent of the company; L. Burbank, vice-president; Isaac 
Robinson, and B. Fishbien, who covers Ohio and Indiana in 
the Southern Can Company’s interest. These gentlemen 
in talking the merits of the Southern can made a most ex- 
cellent impression. The company’s Baltimore plant is thor- 
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oughly modern and of large capacity and is so situated as to 
enable prompt shipping by both rail and water. 


BAY CITY BOX & LUMBER COMPANY. 


Basswood boxes, the specialty of this house, were dis 


played at the Louisville meeting by the secretary of the 


company, Mr. S. ©. Crump. Their home office and factory 
are located at Bay City, Mich. The correspondence of all 
box users is solicited. 

GRANT, BEALL & CO. 

The above is the name of a Chicago firm which has 
grown into one of the Jeading canned goods commission 
houses in this market. Its growth is due in considerabl 
measure to the strong personality and push of J. N. Grant, 
head of the firm, and to the confidence which he inspires 
in all who know him. Mr. Grant, however, has gathered 


about him a corps of men possessing fine business ability, 
and they have given a good account of themselves, notably 
(. J. Sutphen, a man of much experience in his line. Mr. 
Sutphen has been connected with some of the largest food 
manufaeturing concerns in the United States, and has been 
engaged in the marketing of food produets both in this 
country and England, where some vears ago he headed the 








A. P. JACOBS 


Fred H. Knapp Co. 


force sent over by Libby, MeNeil & Libby and successfully 
introduced one of their specialties in what is well known 
to be the most conservative market in the world. Mr. Sut 
phen gives special attention to the pickle, kraut and pulp 
department. Grant, Beall & Co.’s selling facilities leave 
nothing to be desired. They have competent salesmen on 
the road and on the street in Chicago. This house in 
position to give efficient representation to packers who 
desire to form connection with reliable and competent Chi- 
Their address is 42 River street. 


is 


cago brokers. 
OVAL & KOSTER. 


Although among the later candidates for honors in the 
fiell of canners’ labels, the lithographing house of Oval & 
Koster, of Indianapolis, Ind., has become a recognized factor 
in a wide territory and draws patronage from all sections of 
the country. Messrs. Oval and Koster brought to this work 
sound experience, a comprehensive knowledge of require- 
ments of the preserving trades, a practical mechanical equip- 
ment and capital sufficient to the needs of the time. They 
have shown themselves as progressive and open to new ideas 
and with a willingness to carry same out in a workmanlike 
manner. In the growth of their business they have been 
materially assisted by the advantages of location, Indianap- 
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olis being especially well located as a shipping point and 
central to a wide canning district. 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ LABORATORY. 


The National Canners’ Laboratory is doing a great work 
for the canners, packers and manufacturers of food products, 








KOSTER-—Oval & Woster. 

and progressive firms all over the country are realizing more 
and more what an advantage it is to have the benefit of ad- 
vice and assistance from the laboratory. A yearly subscrip- 
tion entitles the subscriber to unlimited service; any num- 
ber of samples may be submitted to be tested and expert 
advice on all questions connected with food products is fur- 
nished. The laboratory was established in 1903, and since 





PROF. bk. W. DUCKWALL—-National Canners’ Laboratory. 
that time the spoilage problem has, by scientific methods, 


been reduced to the minimum, in fact, we might say has 
been climinated entirely so far as the subscribers to the 
laboratory are concerned, as with the methods now employed 
it can be determined accurately whether there is danger of 
spoilage, and by having this information right after he has 


made his day’s run the canner is in position to take steps 
to prevent any spoilage in the wareroom. 


FRANK HAMACHEK. 


A cireular letter from the office of Frank Hamachek, of 
Kewaunee, Wis., manufacturer of the ‘‘Ideal’’ viner feeder, 





CHAS. J. OVAL—Oval & Koster. 

opens, in substance, as follows: ‘‘If we came with a man to 
feed a viner for you, and he said that his wages would be, 
for the first 250 hours that he worked, but what he saved 
for you over that of any other person feeding the viner, 
and that he would feed the viner just as economically for 
five or six more seasons for just his laundry bill, what 
would vou do? This is just what the Frank Hamachek 

















Fr. HAMACHEK—Kewaunee, Wis. 


‘Ideal’ viner feeder will do for you. Don’t take our word 
for it, but figure it out yourself by the conservative state- 


ments made in the testimonials we receive. You can find 
them on the last pages of the feeder catalogue we are 


pleased to send you upon request.’’ 
**Tdeal’’ feeder 


The Frank Hamachek 
is said to increase the capacity of viner 
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20 to 30 per cent and save fully 55 per cent of those peas 
that otherwise pass through the viner, and is further claimed 
to sealp and crack seven-tenths less peas than other methods 
of feeding. Mr. Hamachek, the inventor and proprietor, 
has invented, designed and manufactured machines of high 
standard for upwards of thirty years. The ‘‘Ideal’’ feeder 
was shown at Louisville by Mr. Hamachek in person. 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY. 


The Burt Machine Company’s exhibit consisted of several 
models of labeling machines of both the adjustable and non 
adjustable type, the well-known Burt wrapper, the Burt 
laequerer, and a new style machine for putting on end labels, 
known as the Burt end labeler. The machine that particularly 
appealed to « majority of callers was the Model ‘‘A’’ body 
labeler, due to its structural make-up and practical method of 
labeling. It is not only built entirely of metal on mechanically 
correct lines, but applies the labels with a heated waterproof 
cement which prevents the labels from discoloring; conse 
quently, labels applied by this machine remain bright and 
smooth indefinitely. The Burt Company claims this machine 
is the best obtainable from every standpoint, but it also makes 
other types of labelers, especially adapted for small and 
medium outputs, which are guaranteed to work equally as well 





Machine Co. 


J. L. WHITEHURST—Burt 


as the above mentioned model; in fact, anything of its manu 


facture is fully guaranteed to give satisfaction. The Burt 
wrapper was shown with an improved folder, making this 
machine more efficient than ever before. It is said to be an 


immense labor-saver, and the work it did was certainly at 
tractive. The Burt lacquerer appealed to canners desiring to 
protect their cans from rust. The cost of lacquering with this 
machine is said to be very small, and it is also said that it 
will doubtless only be a question of time when it will be in 
general use, as it not only prevents cans from rusting but 
greatly improves their appearance. The Burt end _ labeler 
received much attention, as it is a very ingenious machine, 
capable of applying over seventy cap labels to the ends of cans 
in a minute. This machine was designed for concerns packing 
1 sundry line of goods who desire to advertise every brand or 
kind of goods packed, and the cost of advertising on each can 
in this manner is insignificant. Attached to one of the body- 
labelers was an identifying device for stamping the packer’s 
initials on each can under the label. This, the makers say, 
should prove indispensable to those using jobbers’ labels par 
ticularly, on account of the identity given goods in case of 
claims made for swelled cans or other reasons. Without an 
identifying device the canner has no means of knowing whether 
the goods at fault are really his, as the same kind of label may 
be on goods packed by several different canners. Messrs. J. T. 
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Whitehurst, J. L. Whitehurst, Fred Wild and John Howell 


represented the Burt Company at Louisville. 
EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY. 


These well known seed growers, of Milford, Conn., made 
an attractive display of seeds of the canning varieties and 
won praise from many expert in this line. 


CLEVELAND BOX COMPANY. 


A decided novelty in box manufacture is found in the 
hinged corner box manufactured by the Cleveland Box Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. There are many strong arguments to 
be advanced in favor of this style box, and canners and 
preservers everywhere will do well to investigate its merits. 


F. W. SCHMIDT PEA HARVESTER COMPANY. 


The Schmidt green pea harvester was a center of interest. 
This is not an experimental machine, but thoroughly tried 
out equipment for harvesting peas under any and all condi- 
tions. Numbers of testimonials of the strongest character 
received from well known ecanners substantiate every claim 


made for this machine by its manufacturers, the F. W. 





FRED W. WILD, JR. Machine Co. 


Burt 


The 


Schmidt Pea Harvester Company, New Holstein, Wis. 
company was represented by its officers. 


WALTER A. FROST & CO. 


At the head of the brokerage firm of Walter A. Frost & 
Co., No. 5 Wabash avenue, Chicago, is Walter A. Frost, past 
president of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association, for which office he was chosen on ae- 
count of his ability and all around experience and knowl- 


edge of the canned goods business. He is a man in whom 
the trade have a great deal of confidence, and his house 


represents many of the largest canned goods accounts in the 
country, making Walter A. Frost & Co. an important factor 
in the brokerage business in Chicago. California lines are 
extensively handled by them. They are equipped to get 
good results for fruit and vegetable canners. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY. 


The Sprague Canning Machinery Company’s exhibit was 
as usual the largest in point of floor space occupied and 


variety of apparatus. Besides their well-known lines of 
corn, pea and tomato machines several improvements and 
new machines were shown, including the Latehford corn 
husker, a very substantially built machine with continuous 
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feed (similar to that of the Sprague cutter), which is guar- 
anteed as having passed through all experimental stages and 
now dependable and guaranteed to work satisfactorily. A 
new attachment was shown for the model M. Sprague cutters 
for quickly and correctly varying the tension of the rollers 
and scraper. The Hawkins capper shown was equipped with 
the new attachments, which insure inereased speed, as high 
as ninety-five cans per minute having been demonstrated; 
the Hawkins tipping machine, a most simple and ingenious 
little machine which works with plain wire solder. The 
Webb-Polk quality grading system for peas was shown in 
form of a model driven by electric motor. This machine 
divides the peas according to quality into as many grades 
as desired by means of specific gravity test; the Glass con 
tinuous pea picking tables, automatic feed, metal through- 
out, with sanitary features which appeal strongly to practi- 
cal canners; the Colbert line of tomato fillers and system 
for peeling rooms, the novel features of the filling mechan- 
isms being provision for measuring or weighing automat- 
ically the amount of fruit to be placed in each can and 
handling the tomatoes in the filler so as to avoid any dam- 
age or release of juice, this being accomplished by a com- 
bination of collapsing hoppers and collapsing plungers. The 
Colbert machines represented perhaps the most promising 
advance in the machinery art as applied to canning which 
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was shown at the convention; the Quick Step cherry pitter, a 
power pitter with a guaranteed capacity of 250 cherries 
per minute, a very compact, simple and effective little de- 


vice; the Lowe revolving filling table for facilitating work 
in filling tomatoes and sanitary cans; the Gravity can 


dropper or can righter, an apparently foolproof little ma- 
chine operated entirely by gravity, requiring only the entry 
of cans to the can chute, the machine doing the rest without 
belt, gear or other features of the kind. The Polk agitator 
processing apparatus was shown in the form in which it is 
now used by the Polk company for processing all their goods. 
The cans while being agitated are carried in long cylindrical 
rolling containers which prevent damage to the cans. While 
not in as complete automatic form as might be desired, this 
system is still claimed to be the only method of giving a 
positive agitation to the goods during process and of insur- 
ing a positive and safe reduction in the time of cook. The 
Polk collapsing tube tomato filler was shown in form of a 
single-plunger machine with capacity of about 10,000 cans 
per day, measuring the amount of tomatoes for each can, 
the tomatoes being elongated in the collapsing tube and 
introduced into the can without damage. The entire Sprague 
exhibit showed a standard of quality, workmanship and fin 
ish which would compare favorably with the output of the 
best makers of machinery of any line in the country. Among 


the Sprague force in attendance were: Messrs. Hawkins, 
MeIntyre, Baker, Ulery, Haight, Glass and Colbert, of the 
manufacturing department, and Messrs. Trench, Babcock, 
Drake, Sherman, Stickney, Lockwood and Nichols, of the 
sales department. 


H. COTTINGHAM. 


The exhibit of this popular Baltimore machinery man was, 
as usual, a central point of interest in Machinery Hall. Mr. 
Cottingham manufactures and handles a full line of canning 
machinery, and is in position to equip factories throughout. 
Mr. Cottingham, whose acquaintance among the packers of the 
eastern states is exceptionally wide, was himself in charge. 
He displayed his celebrated Queen Anne corn cooker-filler, a 
machine for which he claims the following advantages: First, 
it is the simplest cooker and filler made; second, it is the 
lightest running, taking but a two-inch belt; third, it has but 
one filling cylinder, open at both ends; fourth, fills one can at 
each end of the cylinder, thereby equalizing the power; fifth, 
all gearing is under the table; sixth, easiest of all to clean 
thoroughly, for the stirrer is removable; seventh, the plunger 
can be removed quickly and easily, not ‘listurbing the filling 
of the cans; eighth, it can be run with or without the top, so 
that it can be filled in from first to second floor; ninth, it 








Hl. COTTINGILAM 


Baltimore, Md, 


fills one can at a time, so there is one continuous stream of 
cans to the wiper, and no crowding when two cans get on the 
wiper disc at the same time; tenth, with a small change it 
can be made to fill three pounds and gallons. 


W. H. NICHOLLS & CO. 


W. H. Nicholls & Co., of Chicago, occupy a prominent posi- 
tion among the large houses of the country, 
handling a heavy volume of business in canned goods, also 
dried fruits and other California products. The head of 
this house, William H. Nicholls, is everywhere recognized 
as a business man of the highest standing, a man of the 
strictest integrity and one who devotes himself to the best 
interests of the packers he represents, among whom are 
some of the leading vegetable and fruit canning firms in the 
United States. Mr. Nicholls is the active director of one 
of the largest and most efficient selling forces in Chicago, 
and, enjoving the esteem and confidence of buyers, his house 
renders a character of service which is surpassed by no 
brokerage concern in the market of any country. W. H. 
Nicholls & Co. are advertisers in this issue of THE CANNER 
and we are pleased to commend them to the consideration of 
the members of the canning industry. 


brokerage 
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JOHN H. BUNING. 


John H. Buning, whose advertisement appears in this 
convention issue of THE CANNER, is a canned goods and gen- 


eral grocery broker of Indianapolis, Ind., whose business 
has grown impressively in a comparatively short time, for 
while Mr. Buning is a broker possessing years of experience, 


he established himself in business in Indianapolis on his 
own account less than two years ago. His progress since 


then has been rapid and testifies not only to his ability as a 
broker but to the confidence which both the packers and 
jobbers feel in him, and also to his aggressiveness. THE 
CANNER is pleased to assure those of its readers who desire 
representation in Indianapolis that their interests will be 
well cared for if entrusted to John H. Buning. 


CANNERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A great deal of interest was taken by those in attendance 
at the convention in the plan of fire insurance as written at 
Canners’ Exchange, which was put into operation some- 
thing more than a year ago and on which subject a paper 
was read by Mr. Lansing B. Warner at the meeting of the 
National Canners’ Association in Cincinnati. In fact, there 
was, perhaps, as much talk about this subject as about any 
other one thing during the convention. President Crary, at 
the meeting on Wednesday morning, called on Mr. Lansing 
B. Warner, the attorney and manager, to make a few re 
marks on the subject, and we would particularly eall your 
attention to these remarks, which are published as a part of 
the regular proceedings. We would also eall your particular 
attention to the impromptu remarks which were made by 
President Crary, Mr. Frank Van Camp, Mr. Grafton Johnson, 
Mr. George G. Bailey, Mr. Wm R. Roach, Mr. H. D. Barnes, 


and Mr. J. Ed. Guenther, supplementing what Mr. Warner 
said. Every one of the subseribers at Canners’ Exchange 


who was in attendance seemed to be enthusiastically in favor 
of the plan and all were greatly pleased with the results 
of the first year’s operations. During the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Bailey said that he considered this ‘‘the biggest 
thing before the canners at this time.’’ There are two rea- 
sons why those who are already subscribers are interested in 
seeing Canners’ Exchange assume large proportions and see- 
ing all of the better class of canners interested. One is that 
the larger the number interested the better the averages are, 
and another is that the results produced up to this time 
have convinced them that the plan is safe and that they 
will save a large amount of money through it, and the larger 
the number of subscribers the more of each subscriber’s 
insurance can be carried. At the present time their maxi- 
mum line subject to any one fire is $25,000, but it is hoped 
and expected in a very short time to increase this line to 
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from to $40,000, and before the packing season 
opens, to make the line $50,000. It has been demonstrated 
that insurance taken out on this plan is absolutely good, 
and the larger the amount of insurance that can be earried 
for each subseriber the greater the saving to all. We have 
seen a list of the subscribers and can that it ineludes 
a large number of the very best people in the business, and 
believe that it would be hard to secure a better list of the 
same number. With the best men in the canning business 
back of the plan and with the feasibility and the suecess of 
the plan already demonstrated, it would appear as though 


$35,000 


say 


every canner in the United States would be ready to join in 
the undertaking, feeling absolutely secure and with an almost 


absolute certainty that there would be a saving covering a 
period of years, from 50 to 75 per cent of the insurance expense 
of its subseribers. Canners’ Exchange is organized and writes 
insurance on what is known as the ‘‘inter-insurance plan.’’ 
While this plan was unknown in the canning business and 
was not available to canners until Canners’ Exchange was 
organized and recommended by the National Canners’ Asso 
ciation, the plan has been in operation in other lines for 
nearly thirty years, and many of the most prominent busi- 
ness men in the country are interested in undertakings of 
a similar nature. Millions of dollars’ worth of property 
owned by the largest manufacturers, wholesale and retail 
dry goods houses, hardware dealers, meat packers, lumber- 
men and others is covered by policies in inter-insurance ex- 
changes at the present time, and the results obtained have 
been uniformly satisfactory. It is confidently believed by 
those who are interested in Canners’ Exchange that the year 
1909 will show an increase in the amount of insurance writ- 
ten of from three to five times the amount of business 
written in 1908. Mr. Warner advises us that it is his desire 
to have everyone who becomes a subscriber thoroughly un- 
derstand every detail of the plan, but that the plan has 
been gone over very carefully by many of the most prom- 
inent canners in the United States; it has been submitted to 
the best insurance attorneys in the United States, who have 
passed upon its legality and safety, and there is absolutely 
no reason why the canners should not carry their insurance 
at a saving—covering a period of years—of from 50 to 75 
per cent of their present insurance expense. Other inter- 
insurance exchanges have done this and why should not the 
canners’? It is impossible in an article of this kind to give 
all of the details, but Mr. Warner hopes that every re- 
sponsible canner in the United States will communicate with 
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Howland Metallic Cap Co. 


him and give him an opportunity to show him the advan- 
tages that will accrue to him by becoming a subscriber. 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md., rank among the principal 
and most successful of the can making machinery houses of 
this country. The Slaysman automatic side seam locking 
machine has made a great name for itself by reason of its 
simplicity of construction and excellence of product, features 
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that are reflected in the numerous lines of presses and other 
equipment manufactured by Slaysman & Co. to meet the 
needs of the can maker. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY. 

Packers all know how important in cannery equipment 
are facilities for the rapid and economical transportation 
of both the raw material and the finished product from one 
part of the plant to another. This is something in which 





Mfg. Co. 


Label 


A. WEIS—American 


all packers of canned goods are concerned, since it affects 


manufacturing cost, and we therefore wish to direct our 
readers’ attention to the advertisement of the Link-Belt 
Company on another page of this special issue. This 


company is one of the largest concerns in the world manu- 
facturing elevating, conveying and power transmission ma- 
chinery. It is a concern which, in fact, is known through- 
out the entire world makers of the famous Link-Belt 
conveyors and Link-Belt patent peeling and transfer tables, 
which are built in any length to accommodate. as many as 
two hundred peelers, if desired. These peeling tables are 
in use in a great many canneries all over the*United States, 
and it is saying but little to state that they are giving 
complete satisfaction everywhere. The packer who wishes 
to handle, hence to pack, his raw and finished goods eco- 
nomically should read the Link-Belt Company’s advertise- 
ment, which will be found on another page. 


J. K. ARMSBY COMPANY. 


This company, having headquarters in Chicago, and offices 
in New York, Boston, San Franciseo, and other large jobbing 
centers of the country, have enjoyed a continuous highly 
successful business career in the marketing of canned goods, 
eured fruits and other California products. The Armsby 
company’s branch managers and salesmen constitute a sell- 
ing force of unequaled size and of the highest degree of 
efficiency. They are chosen on account of demonstrated 
ability. The canned goods department of the Chicago office 
is under the direction of Mr. E. P. Sills, second vice-president 
of the company, a man possessed of as extensive experience 
any broker in the country. Mr. Sills has devoted his 
entire business life to the selling of canned goods, and is 
known to hundreds of packers and buyers as a salesman of 
very fine ability, a broad minded business man, recognized as 
one of the best judges of commercial conditions in the 
grocery trade, a man to whom the phrase, ‘‘his word is as 
good as his bond,’’ may with absolute truthfulness be ap- 
plied, and also one who is devoted to the interests of his 
principals. Canned goods business handled by Mr. Sills is 
sure to be eared for in every respect satisfactorily to the 
packer. 


as 


as 


McMEANS & TRIPP. 
This firm of engineers and designers have, in a compara- 
tively short time, established themselves in high repute with 
the canning industry. Among the modern plants with whose 


construction and arrangement they were associated are 
those of J. T. Polk Company, Greenwood, Ind., and the 
Wabash Canning Company, Wabash, Ind. The offices of 


MeMeans & Tripp are in the State Life building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


BAIRD & WEST. 


Messrs. Baird & West are of Detroit, Mich., and through 
their hands passes a large portion of the canned goods busi- 
ness transacted in that market, which distributes annually 
an immense quantity of canned fruits and vegetables. They 
are an old-established house, favorably known to canners 
in all parts of the country and represent important packers 
in all lines. The standing of the house is of the highest 
and the service rendered their principals is efficient and in 
every way satisfactory. Their advertisement on another 
page will prove interesting to canners seeking Detroit repre- 
sentation. Detroit is one of the country’s big grocery mar- 
kets, and Messrs. Baird & West’s position in the jobbing 
trade of that city is all that any packer, particular to 
entrust his account to an energetic and honorable brokerage 
concern, could desire. 


HOGG & LYTLE, LTD. 


An attractive booth and their usual high-grade line of can- 
ners’ seeds marked the exhibit of Hogg & Lytle, Limited, 
growers of peas and beans, with their head offices at Toronto, 
Canada, and branches at Picton, Canada, and Port Huron, 
Mich. 


THE AMERICAN LABEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The American Label Manufacturing Company, of Balti- 
more, to be in evidence wherever canners are seen 
and their booth formed a pleasant landmark amid the row 
of exhibits on the main aisle. There was plenty of room 
for everybody in their booth, and everybody seemed to 
know it. Some of their representatives (we do not wish 
to mention any names) seemed to have an eye- we 
would rather say a tooth—for sweet things, for there was 
not a time of the day when the gentle visitors to the booth 
were not nibbling chocolates. The display showed taste 
and seemed to be very popular with everybody. In the 
midst of a crowd of visitors we noted Mr. L. T. Weis, the 
genial president, and Mr. Weikel, secretary of the company. 
Then there were Mr. Dorsey, of Baltimore, Mr. Stewart, of 
New York, and, with a smile that would not come off, Mr. 
Zurndorf, of Chicago, assisted by Albert Weis (smiling also), 
now of Chicago. They are all ‘‘live’’ ones. 
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AYARS MACHINE COMPANY. 


The Ayars Machine Company, Salem, N. J., had their usual 
large exhibit of canning machinery. The company was rep- 
resented by Mr. Maurice B. Ayars, and under him was a 
force of mechanical experts, salesmen, ete., connected with 


the company. 
MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY. 


This company’s exhibit, one which is always absorbingly 
interesting to canners, was in charge of Chas. M. Ams, see- 
retary and head of the company and one of the brainiest men 
canning industry, assisted by Julius 
Brenzinger, another man of brains, and a most engaging 
gentleman. The exhibit was a center of interest during 
convention week. The plant of the Max Ams Machine Com 
pany is situated at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., a suburb of New York 
It is kept constantly busy supplying the trade’s de 
mand for the Max Ams manufacture and 
closure. It is the system with which the Sanitary Can Com- 
paity’s cans are sealed, and those who witnessed the ma- 
chinery show at Louisville had opportunity to see just how 
the tops of these popular packages are put on. The ease ani 
perfection of the operation needs no comment at this time. 
We will say, however, that there is a steady growth in popu- 
larity, both in this country and Europe, of the Ams ean 
making machinery and constantly increasing appreciation 


of the sanitary package. 


KIECKHEFER BOX COMPANY. 


connected with the 


City. 
system of can 


One of the most attractive booths at the convention was 
that of the Kieckhefer Box Company, of Milwaukee. The 
exhibit was in charge of Mr. John W. Kieckhefer and Mr. 
Thad. G. Searle. The Kieckhefer Box Company is one of 
the largest box manufacturers in the country. The exhibit 
contained samples of the several kinds of wedge dovetail, 
nailed and knock-down canned goods boxes they manufac- 
ture. The wedge dovetail package met with universal ap- 
proval. The makers say that it is without a doubt the 
lightest, strongest, smoothest and neatest box on the market. 
The way the sides and ends are fastened together makes it 
impossible for it to come apart. The Kieckhefer company 
ships boxes made up or knocked down to all parts of the 
country. These high-grade boxes are sold delivered at your 
own city at about the price you pay for the ordinary boxes. 
The Kieckhefer Box Company puts in stock almost 2,000,000 
canned goods cases before the opening of each season. This, 
together with the largest output in can boxes in the North- 
west, enables them to make shipments within forty-eight 
hours after receiving orders, and in nearly all eases ship- 
ment is made on the same day the order is reeeived. The 
Kieckhefer Box Company wants to send any canner in the 
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United States samples of its different styles of boxes, ex- 
press prepaid. They say that if a canner will carefully ex- 
amine their box and test it in every way in comparison with 
the boxes he is now using he will convince himself that 


Kieckhefer boxes are vastly superior to any on the market. 
If you have not received a sample box drop a postal to th« 
Kieckhefer Box Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and they will 
be pleased to supply vou with one, express prepaid. 
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REEVES PULLEY COMPANY. 


Like every great invention ‘‘The Reeves’’ variable speed 
transmission was the ‘‘child of necessity,’’ and, like every 
invention, the measure of its value is the measure of its use- 
For years and years the mechanical world had been 
Various and 


fulness. 
wrestling with the problem of speed control. 





numberless were the suggestions, some muvre or less effective, 
but all flagrantly complicated and almost prohibitively expen- 
sive. ‘‘The Reeves’’ transmission was offered some twelve 
years ago as a plausible, practical solution, and since its advent 
has won its way home to the heart and confidence of the fac- 
tory men of every part of the civilized world. It matters not 
what the problem of speed control is, ‘‘The Reeves’’ trans- 
mission, it is claimed, is ‘‘on the spot with the goods.’’ At 
first it was offered only in small sizes, transmitting from two 
to ten horsepower. Now, however, its proportionments have 
increased until it is manufactured in sizes sufficiently large to 
transmit 150 horsepower and permit a variation of five and 
even six to one. In no application has ‘‘The Reeves’’ trans- 
mission been more thoroughly appreciated than by the canners. 
It was, indeed, one of the most progressive and practical can- 
ners in the United States who first called attention to the need 
of his plant for such a device. Its initial installation was a 
No. 0, to be used on a capping machine. Instantly its merit 
was recognized and the demand grew until there is hardly at 
present a packing section of the country in which among the 
largest and most progressive plants are not equipped more or 
less complete with ‘‘ The Reeves’’ transmission. It can scarcely 
be claimed that one machine more than another in the modern 
cannery requires this speed control. The flow of materials 
during the ‘‘heat of the pack’’ must of necessity vary, and 
the machines must simply be ‘‘tuned’’ to the necessity. ‘‘ The 
Reeves’’ transmission makes it possible to change the speed 
of the machine driven by it instantly to the fraction of a revo- 


lution and keep it right there, without shifting a_ belt 
or even stopping or in any wise interfering in the 
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least with its operation. The device is, moreover, thor- 
oughly well built in every detail and_ particular, is 
compact, efficient and not expensive. So familiar is the 
construction and mechanical operation of this device to the 


average canner that any detailed description seems superfluous. 
However, just a word explanatory of the cut might not come 
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REEVES—Reeves Pulley C« 


amiss. Two pairs of V-shaped conical dises are spline-mounted 
on two parallel shafts. The two outer dises are operated by a 
common lever pivoted in the center. These levers extend at 
one end beyond the discs and are tied together and operated 
by a right and left hand serew. The two pairs of dises are 
connected by a specially designed V-shaped belt having its 
bearing surface at the sides and against the discs. One of the 


cially designed roller thrust bearings. The shafts are finest 
ground and calipered piston rod steel. The shaft bearings 
are ring oiling. Indeed, every detail of the mechanism is 
worked out with that painstaking attention and care which has 
brought Reeves Pulley Company a reputation before the trade 


second to none in the United States as transmission 


power 





M. O. REEVES—Reeves Pulley Co. 

engineers and specialists. The plant of this company, located 
at Columbus, Ind., is complete and adequately equipped with 
every device and contrivance for economic manufacture. They 
also manufacture ‘‘The Reeves’’ wood split pulley and ‘‘The 
Reeves’’ wood split pulley clutch. The former is carried in 
stock by the largest and most progressive factory and mill 
supply houses in nearly every jobbing center, not only of the 
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American Label. Mfg. Co. 

shafts is known as the constant and is belted to the source of 
power, and the other as the variable and is belted to the 
machine operated. The operation is simple enough. When the 
transmission is running the serew holding the lever ends is 
turned and the belt assumes a larger or smaller circumferential 
travel on the discs and the speed of the variable shaft is 
accelerated or diminished precisely the same as by a true cone 
movement. ‘The thrust of the dise bearings is taken by espe- 
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TORRIS WOLD-—-Torris Wold & Co. 

United States, but Europe, Africa, Australia, South America 
and Mexico. The variable speed transmission is sold direct 
from the factory, through canning machinery manufacturers, 
engineers and special sales agencies. Reeves Pulley Company 
have a well-equipped branch house at 68 and 70 8. Canal street, 
Chicago, where is kept not only a full line of the goods of their 
manufacture, but a well-assorted stock of mill furnishings, 
including belting, shafting, hangers, pillow blocks, couplings, 
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Throughout the New England territory the 
sale of the variable looked after by Cell Drier 
Machine Company, of Taunton, Mass.; in New York by Messrs. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 211-215 Center street; in Phila- 
the W. E. Shipley Machinery Company, Bourse 
building; in Cleveland by the Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Company; in London, England, by Messrs. Charles Churchill 
& Co., 9 to 15 Leonard street; in France by Chavanne Brun 
Freres, St. Chamond; in Germany by H. Fullner, of Warm- 
brunn, Silecia; in Switzerland by Eugene Soller, of Basel; 
in Japan by Messrs. Andrews & George, of Yokohama. 


metal pulleys, ete. 


speed is 


delphia by 


GRIFFITH-DURNEY COMPANY. 


Among the leading canned goods commission concerns on 
the Pacifie is the Griffith-Durney Company, of San 
Francisco. This house was established in 1897 by Henry F. 
Allen, E. L. Griffith and Durney, one of the most 
popular and eapable brokers in the business anywhere, and 


Coast 





M. ZURNDORF—American Label Mfg. Co. 


since its founding has forged steadily to the front, until at 
the present time through it is transacted a very large volume 
of business in canned goods of all deseriptions. The Grif 
fith-Durney Company are large factors in the marketing of 
canned salmon and California canned fruits, and are also the 


selling agents for some of the most important Eastern 
eanners of corn and other articles packed in Eastern and 
Central Western canning factories. This house sells more 


canned corn than any brokerage concern on the entire Pa- 


eifie Coast, and are desirous of adding to their list of ae- 
counts in the corn and pea line. Their selling organization 
is highlv trained and efficient to a rare degree. Eastern 


packers who form connection with the Griffith-Durney Com 


pany can rest assured that their interests will be well 
looked after. 
TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chieago, is a house known to every 


body interested in can making machinery, having been manu 
facturing lock headers, for many years and 
having attained to a position second to none in their line. 
As this coneern has advanced in age it has as steadily gained 
in reputation. It has enjoyed a very successful year, having 
surpassed its best previous record for the sale of lockseamers, 
headers and complete automatie lines for soldered as well 
as dry eans. The lockseamer, the most important machine 
in any ean factory, is getting more popular all the time. 
They are putting on the market automatic machines for sani- 
tary or double seam cans, with one or two ends double- 
seamed at once. These have gained ground with gratifying 


seamers, ete., 


rapidity, and in connection with the company’s other ma 
chines, they now have what they claim is an ideal line for 
sanitary cans. Inquiries in regard to the Torris-Wold ma 
chines, which are advertised in this issue, will receive prompt 
and painstaking attention. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY. 


This well known company, of Silver Creek, N. Y., manu 
facturers of the ‘‘Invincible’’ line of canning machinery, 
exhibited their string bean grader, string bean cutter, green 
pea cleaner, beet grader, and can marker, all machines ot 
proven merit and popular with the trade. As has been said, 
‘economy in eanning, as in other lines of manufacture, is 
essentially a matter of reducing the amount of hand labor 
employed of increasing the output, and of so handling the 
stock as to render all the good material available.’’ To aid 
the canning trade in this, and to the high degree possible, 
has been the effort of the Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, 
as exemplified in their machines. The string bean grader 
and string bean eutter have sustained in continued serviec 


the favorable impression they first made, while the greet 
pea cleaner and the beet grader have each performed 


their respective work. The principles of the former have 
been greatly enlarged upon in the 1909 machine. The can 
marker is simple, convenient and effective. Representing 
the company at the convention were Elgin Keith, Chas. H. 
Sterling, C. L. Hagle, L. H. Pank, E. E. Metz and C. F 
Shumaker. A very satisfactory amount of business is re- 
ported and the year will doubtless show a steadily growing 





Cc. F. SHUMAKER— Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 


demand for the manufactures of this popular and progres- 
sive house. 


S. JOHANCEN & CO. 


The house of 8S. Johancen & Co., of Baltimore, is one which 
has steadily forged to the front in its line of business, which 
is the manufacture of solder. §S. Johancen & Co. began busi 


ness in a small way little more than ten years ago, starting 
in a factory but 13 by 27 feet in size, having a capacity of 


2,000 pounds of solder daily, and so steadily has their busi- 
ness expanded that today this concern occupies the spacious 
building at President and Stiles streets, Baltimore, and 
has a plant equipped with the most modern type of ma- 
chinery known for solder manufacturing. The capacity of 
their present plant is many times that of the original Johan- 
cen factory, for now their daily capacity is approximately 
45,000 pounds of solder. THE CANNER submits that such 
growth can be due to but one thing, the ability and pro- 
gressiveness of the management, the quality of their product, 
and the fact that their promises are always kept. \ When 
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an order is placed by a packer with 8. Johancen & Co., it 
is invariably filled, and in a manner pleasing to the pur- 
ehaser. Packers who patronize them feel assured that they 
will be well taken eare of, that there will be no disappoint- 
ment. In this way 8S. Johancen & Co. has acquired the confi- 


SMITH-TOWNSEND COMPANY. 


The Smith-Townsend string bean cutter was shown by W. 
; who is sole agent for the sale 
1909 


H. Smith, of LeRoy, N. Y., 


of this machine. The cutter model for varies little 





Ss. JOHANCEN—S. Johancen & Co. 


dence and friendship of their customers. They ship solder 
to packers in every canning state. With his years of expe 
rience Mr. Johancen is justly entitled to consider himself an 
expert on the solder question. 


KEPLER WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 


which 


goods, was 


This concern, makes a specialty of the storage of 
canned represented at Louisville by Mr. J. W. 
Kepler in person, who reports that his business in this line has 
proven entirely satisfactory. The Kepler Warehouse Company 
have large storage capacity and solicit the business of canners 
carrying goods in Chicago. 


W. S. KNIGHT & CO. 


This is the name of an old established brokerage firm 
located at 2 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. The canned goods 
department of their business is being ably handled by Ferd 
C. Wheeler, Jr., who represented his firm at the convention, 
and from all reports sueceeded in making many friends. Mr. 
Wheeler is an experienced broker, and is a thoroughly wide 
awake business man of the ealibre to give canners satisfactory 
representation. He recently moved to Chicago from Pittsburg, 
and THE CANNER trusts he will be entirely satisfied with his 
change of location. 








OFFICE OF STRASBAUGH, 
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W. IL. SMITH—Smith-Townsend Co. 

from the standard of past seasons, except that a screen at- 
tachment for screening the beans after they have been cut 
has been added. This machine is used for cutting up the 
coarse grades of string beans and is now made in two sizes, 
with capacities of thirty-five and fifty bushels per hour. 
Users speak highly of its merits. 


PERFECT CAN STAMPER COMPANY. 


The above company, of LeRoy, N. Y., exhibited its im- 
proved automatic can marker. It is simple in construction, 
well built, adjustable to various sizes of cans, has capacity, 
uses rubber type and is self-inking. 


STRASBAUGH, SILVER & CO. 


Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., of Aberdeen, Harford county, 
Maryland, in the heart of the great tomato-canning industry 
in the heaviest packing state in the Union for this vegetable, 
is a direct descendant of the old canned goods commission 
house established by John W. Bay in Baltimore about 1870. 
After several changes, the concern became Strasbaugh, Silver 
& Co., and as such has grown to be one of the most important 
commission coneerns in the United States dealing in canned 
The heads of this wide-awake house are Messrs. 
H. P. Strasbaugh and William Silver, both experienced and 


goods. 





SILVER & CO., ABERDEEN, MD. 
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able eanned goods men who have the confidence of the trade 
in all parts of the country. Their specialties are ‘‘Shoe Peg’’ 
corn and Maryland tomatoes, and in the marketing of these 


goods are recognized experts. 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Prominent among the exhibitors at the convention were 
the ‘*Monitor’’ people, the Huntley Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Silver Creek, N. Y. They showed a full line of 


‘* Monitor’’ machines, including their green pea grader, green 
pea cleaner, whirlpool blancher, whirlpool washer and cooler, 
ean filler, string bean cutter, string bean grader, picking 
table and corn husker. The company was busy receiving 
friends and displaying the machines for the eoming season. 
The string bean grader shows a change in the grading 
principle from former years. While heretofore the smaller 
grades have been taken off first, the new machine is built 
for operating just the reverse, that is, the large grades of 
are removed at head of machine, consequently the 
remain in the stream and are removed in the last 
two grades. The blancher was noticeably improved through 
substitution of a steel frame in place of the wooden one of 
We show on this page cuts of both the above 
which the ‘‘Monitor’’ stvle 


beans 
smaller 


former years. 


machines, people 


mentioned 





. CRANSON Mfg. Co. 


Iluntley 


their 1909 leaders. That the green corn husker held the at- 
tention of many of the progressive canners present goes 
without saying, and we understand a satisfactory number of 
these machines were placed for the coming season. The 
Huntley Manufacturing Company has for many years oe 
cupied a position of prominence in the field of canning and 
milling machinery. They have been and are a creative house. 
Those not familiar with the present ‘‘Monitor’’ line should 
make request for catalogue and descriptive literature. The 
company was represented at Louisville by Seeretary F. L. 
Cranson, W. A. Chapman, A. 8. Garman and A, H. Smith. 


W. S. THOMAS. 


The Thomas sanitary table for tomato peeling and fruit 
preparing was exhibited in connection, with the large display 
of Monitor canners’ machinery shown by the Huntley Manu- 
facturing Company, of Silver Creek, N. Y. The Thomas sani- 
tary table is the invention of W. S. Thomas, of Howard, 
Thomas & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and attracted much inter- 
est during convention week. The system consists of one or 
more lengths of tables made of angle and galvanized iron, 
coated with three coats of white paint and three coats of 
special enamel. The operators have seats on either side and 
have individual receptacles to work from. At each receptacle 


there is a water tap and at the bottom of this receptacle is a 
drain pipe connected to the trough below; a plug is supplied 
so when it is desired the receptacle can be filled with water in 
order to allow such fruit as require to be worked under wate 


to prevent discoloration. At the left hand side of each operator 


is a chute connected to the trough below for the purpose of 
depositing the refuse which is carried through a wooden trough 
by means of an endless chain belt and scrapers to whatever 
The fruit or tomatoes are carried on a 


belt 


place is desired. 





running level and in the center of the table and when wanted 
are pushed off into the operator’s receptacle. The fruit when 
peeled or prepared is put in buckets or eans and placed on the 
return belt which runs above the table and carried to packing 
table, filling or syruping machines. A can run-way may be 
placed directly above the upper return belt for the empty cans, 
which will be convenient for the operator. By using this sys- 
tem much more work can be done by the same amount of 

women in peeling and preparing the fruit and the men help 





The factory can be 
kept clean and dry and the work is done in a manner that will 


can be almost entirely done away with. 


meet with food law requirements. The tables are made in 
nine-foot lengths, convenient for handling, and any number of 
lengths can be butted to each other, or they can be banked, 
as shown in cut, and a cross belt and trough connecting to 
whatever number of tables are required. In this way they can 
be made to suit any factory. Any power sealder can be used 
in connection with this table. 
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SIMPSON & DOELLER COMPANY. 


In 1862 Jonn A. Simpson started a small printing plant to 
print labels and from that plant eventually came the above- 
named company. Mr. Simpson was one of the pioneers of the 
label business, and among the engravings left by him can be 
found many on which are the names of the early canned goods 








H. KRONAU—-Simpson & Doeller Co. 


packers. In 1896 the present company was formed, and the 
site now occupied secured. The business has been steadily 
growing since that time and now the present quarters are 
entirely inadequate for the company’s requirements. Some 
time since a whole city block was secured. It is intended to 
put on it the finest printing house in the country and install 











Cc. W. GRAHAM—lUtica Industrial Co. 

in it the latest and most improved machinery so as to enable 
it to take care of the business that has been built up. This 
company prides itself on the fact that the business has been 
built on service rather than anything else. Personal atten- 
tion is given to all of its clients’ business, and a thorough tech- 
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nical and practical knowledge of the printing business gives 
it the ability to take care of the business properly in all its 
phases. The Simpson & Doeller Company’s exhibit at Louis- 
ville contained their usual display of fine label work. With 
the exhibit were President Henry Doeller, Vice-President J. 8. 
Lusk, Secretary J. C. Doeller and Harry M. Kronau and the 
vounger Kronau. 














R. A. RUSSELL—-Export & Domestic Can Co. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY. 


Among the advertisements in this issue to whom we wish 
especially to direet the attention of our readers is that of the 
H. Channon company, of Chicago, which has for years been 
regarded as headquarters for factory and engine-room sup- 

















HALL 


J. E. Union Can Co. 

plies and steam specialties of every description. Their cata- 
logue is most valuable and should be in the possession of 
every cannery superintendent and engineer, because it con- 
tains a very complete list of articles essential to the proper 
equipment of the canning factory. The H. Channon Com- 
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pany also place on the market the well known Onoko bab- 
bitt metal, which has been thoroughly tested and will do all 
that is claimed for it. It is reliable, absolutely uniform, 
because every bar of Onoko metal is exactly like every bar, 
and all are good. Some of the H. Channon Company’s other 
canners’ specialties are ‘‘Ajax’’ rope, ‘‘Bullock’s’’ wire 
cable, ‘‘Samson’’ fire hose, and ‘‘Red Raven’’ sheet pack- 
ing. An inquiry addressed to this firm will bring interesting 
information in regard to these canning factory specialties. 


UNION CAN COMPANY. 


The Union Can Company had a very attractive space at the 
convention, which was enclosed by heavy colonial railings, with 
a large sign in black and gold, supported by high posts. The 
decorations were pleasingly executed in black and white, with 
flags tastefully draped from the sign in the rear. The com- 
fortable chairs and pleasant location were enjoyed by their 


friends. This company has a very large plant at Rome, 





many 

H. CHANNON—H. Channon Co. 
N. Y., which is equipped with the best machinery which can 
be made. They have been very successful during the three 


years in which they have been operating and are giving the 











packers a strong and clean can, which is surpassed by none. 
They Ff. Sherman, W. R. Avyars and 
J. E. 


were represented by Ss. 
Hall. 


UNITED STATES AND VIRGINIA CAN COMPANIES. 


The United States Can Company, of Cincinnati, O., was 
represented at the convention by Mr. O. C. Huffman, the 
president, as well as several gentlemen connected with the 
sales departinent. The booth of this company was one of 
the most attractive on the floor of the hall and was very 


popular, because the company gave a souvenir to every 
visitor passing that way. The United States Can Company 


has secured a large tract of land in the manufacturing dis- 
triet of Cincinnati and is putting up a modern ean factory, 
and it is understood this factory, when completed, will em- 
brace all of the most up-to-date ideas in the can-making in- 
dustry. The company has already booked orders of some 
of the large packers around Cincinnati and bids fair to be- 
come a prominent factor in the can business, especially in 
the central west. The Virginia Can Company also shared 
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the booth of the United States Can Company, and was repre- 


sented by Mr. M. 8. Huffman, of the sales department. This 
company supplies a large portion of the Southern trade, 


and, on account of the location of the convention this year, 
quite a number of its customers were callers at the head- 
quarters in Convention Hall. The Virginia Can Company is 
now one of the strongest an most reliable of the independ- 


ent manufacturers and is under the same management as 
the United States Can Company. 
UTICA INDUSTRIAL COMPANY. 

Among the most interesting of the many exhibits in 
Machinery Hall was that of the Utica Industrial Company, 
Rome, N. Y., of which 8. F. Sherman, of Utica, is president, 
and C. W. Graham, of Rome, vice-president and general man- 
ager. They have perfected their machines to a wonderful 


degree, and their standard machines are now capable, it is 


said, of the highest attainable speed, reaching a daily output 





Cc 


0. C. HUFFMAN—L. S. Can Co. 
of close to 80,000 cans in ten hours with the same labor as was 
formerly required to produce half that number. Through 
quality and accuracy they gained their enviable reputation. 
Among their recent developments is the combined lock and 
lap seam for the sanitary can. It is claimed that this machine 
brings the manufacture of this can down on a par with the 
standard can. Their body machine is equipped with automatic 
feed, special notching device, edging and forming mechanism, 
and a special soldering machine. These combined produce the 
round, sanitary can with a lock and lap seam in the same 
simple manner as the standard cans are made, and, it is stated, 
at practically the same speed. The Utica Industrial Company 
recently booked large orders for can-making machinery and 
dyes, and have an accumulation of business insuring active 
operations for months ahead. The company is establishing 
agencies in various parts of the country, having just com- 
pleted arrangements in Baltimore with the Jones Machine Com- 
pany, 211 N. Calvert street, to represent them in the south- 
eastern district. Their line of machinery includes slitters, full 
automatic body machines, side seam soldering machines, headers, 
erimpers, end soldering machines, brushers or solder savers, 
testers, presses, dies, double seamers, flangers, compound ap 
plying machines, in fact any machine used in any kind of a 
can factory can be purchased of them. They also furnish pul 


leys, hangers, shafting clutches, blowers and all kinds of 
supplies used by can makers. They have the knowledge 
requisite to do things, and have a notable record of accom- 


Those interested in can-making machinery should 
They give correspondents prompt and courteous 
F. Sherman and C. W. Graham were in charge 


plishments. 
write them. 
attention. 

of the exhibit. 


Dery 
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THE CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY. 


The Calvert Lithographing Company, whose plant at 
Detroit, Mich., is so well known as ‘‘The Model Shop,’ 


was as usual ably represented at the convention. Their 


booth was fitted up with office conveniences in the way of 
their 


desks, chairs, ete., for the use of many customers 





GEQ. W. HEIGHO—Calvert Lithographing Company. 


and friends, a feature which was much appreciated, and 
the booth was in constant use, either as a resting place or 
for business conferences. It was unnecessary to make a 
general display of their line, as both the packers and job- 
bers from all parts of the country are thoroughly familiar 
with the superior excellence of their product. Mr. Alfred 
M. Burton, general eastern sales agent, was on hand taking 





ROLLAND—Calvert 


F. G. Lithographing Company. 

care of his many friends among the packers and jobbers in 
both a business and social way. Mr. Burton’s territory is a 
large and important one, and he reports results so far this 
season as being not only encouraging, but unexpectedly satis- 
factory. Mr. I’. G. Rolland, general western sales agent and 
manager of the Calvert’s Chicago office, was, of course, there; 


and devoted his entire time to relieving label users from 
the details and worries incident to that particular depart- 
ment of their business. A leading feature of the Calvert 
method is to handle for their customers all details in con- 
nection with the registration of trade-marks or brands, and 
to suggest either new or improved names and designs which 
have the pulling power to sell goods when presented to the 





A. W. BURTON—Calvert Lithographing Company. 


cousumer under perfect labels. Mr. George W. Heigho, see- 
retary and treasurer, was in constant attendance and was 
busy at all times pointing out to present and prespective 
customers the commercia: value of having distinctive brands 
for their goods and backing them up with high grade labels 
designed and exeeuted by artists and craftsmen such as are 


to be found in ‘‘The Model Shop,’’ which from top to bot- 





P.HOENIX C.AP DOYLE. 


tom believes in personal codperation in order to produce 
the desired results, but many manufacturers forget that the 
extra price they pay for sanitary cans, extra coated plates, 
ete., does not appeal to the customer as strongly as does 
the wrapper or label in which their product is presented to 
the customer. 
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PHOENIX CAP COMPANY. 


The Phenix Cap Company’s headquarters at the Seelbach 
Hotel were in charge of Geo. Alexander, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the company, and P. C. Doyle, sales 
agent. They exhibited a very interesting and extensive line of 
food produets packed by various methods and with the different 
styles of caps manufactured by the company. Included in the 
exhibit were bottles, jars and tumblers sealed by the Phenix 
band vacuum method, the up-to-date food package that com 
plies with all food laws. The economy and practicability of 
this method of packing fruits, vegetables, ete., in glass proved 
of considerable interest to the canners and preservers, and the 
simplicity of handling and the very attractive appearance of 
the bottles and jars appealed to every one. This company has 
certainly shown a scientifie method of packing fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., in glass, which enables the canner and preserver to 
meet the requirements of the various food laws. To those in 
the trade who did not attend the canners’ convention we would 
suggest that they get in touch with this company and become 
familiarized with the distinct advantages claimed of packing 
by the Phenix band vacuum method. 


UNITED STATES BOX COMPANY. 


One of the most striking and popular exhibits at the con 
vention hall was that of the United States Box Company, over 
whose booth, draped in the company’s official golden color, 











UNITED STATES BOX COMPANY’S BOOTH. 





hung by a wire cable from the roof an immense canned goods 
box, within which perhaps thirty men could stand. In front on 
an easel draped with the American flag was a painting of the 
company’s big plant at the Indianapolis branch, said to be 
the largest box-making plant in the country. The booth was 
furnished as a complete working office, with desks, chairs, 
typewriter, stenographer, ete., and within its space were 
exhibited numbers of sample boxes whose finish and strength 
was favorably commented upon by many who had previously 
considered ‘‘a box’’ as an obstacle rather than an ornament 
to the fine appearance of canned goods. In the booth all 
comers were given a cordial welcome by ‘‘ Big Ike’’ Penning 
ton, who has hundreds of friends among the western packers; 
J. Russell Shearman, himself formerly an Ohio canner for 
many years, and C. H. Howland Shearman, formerly a Mary 
land man who is well known to many eastern packers. Busi 
ness with the company was excellent and sales running into 
large figures are reported during the four active days of the 
convention. This was attributed by the company’s general 
manager, J. Russell Shearman, to the impression produced by 
fine samples demonstrating the quality of the company’s work 
manship on boxes. He said: ‘‘ Nothing but quality has taken 
this business, and we are very much gratified.’’ The capacity 
of the Indianapolis branch of the United States Box Company 
is placed at over 60,000,000 eases annually, and we shall be 
glad to hear that the good work goes on giving them similar 
evidence of the canners’ appreciation. 
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ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The name of the Arabo! Manufacturing Company has come 
to be synonymous with label pastes, gums, starches, sizes 
and all related products, as this is one of the most favorably 
known concerns in the entire country making a specialty 
of these articles. The reputation of the Arabol Manufactur- 
ing Company can be truthfully said to rest upon merit, for 


they have for years worked along scientific lines, supple- 
menting careful laboratory work with extensive practical 
experience. A canners’ label paste which bears a_ high 
reputation is ‘*Tinnol,’’ which makes the labels adhere to 


the tin, without a rust spot appearing anywhere. This com- 
pany also manufacture a ‘‘Condensed Paste Powder,’’ which 
is in convenient form for canners to handle, is economical 
and pronounced efficient by all of the many who use it. The 
address of the Arabol Manufacturing Company is 100 Wil- 
liam St., New York City. They will be pleased to furnish 
inquirers with full information in regard to their products 


for canners’ use. 
CHICAGO CANNERS SUPPLY COMPANY. 


President Wm. J. Latchford, of the above company, of 
Chicago, was the center of groups of his canner friends at 
Machinery Hail. Originality has marked Mr. Latechford’s 
course in the years he has been identified with canning ma- 


ehinery lines. Among the clever and practical products of 





Ww. J. LATCHFORD—Chicago Canners’ Supply Company. 
his brain was the ‘‘Empire’’ sealder, a simple, effective 
and inexpensive device for scalding tomatoes, that has come 
into sufficient general use by the canning industry to war 
rant it being classed as standard. The Chicago Canners’ 
Supply Company is sole agent for the entire ‘‘ Empire’’ line 
of canning house equipment. 


T. J. O'BYRNE & CO. 


Messrs. T. J. O’Byrne & Co., 42 River street, Chicago, 
advertisers in the 1909 convention number of THE CANNER, 
are in every sense of the word leading canned goods and 
dried fruit brokers in the Chicago market. They are impor- 
tant factors in the marketing of peas and other canned 
vegetables, also Eastern canned fruits, and their conneec- 
tions with important California fruit canning and Pacific 
coast salmon packing interests give them a prominent place 
among the brokerage houses of the country in those lines. 
T. J. O’Byrne & Co. are also among the leading Western 
houses representing Maine corn canners, and handle a large 
volume of business in Pacifie Coast dried fruits, which 
department, as well as the firm’s import department, in 
which are ineluded cured fruits, nuts, and a number of large 


European sardine accounts, is managed by Mr. Joseph Scott, 
whose natural business ability, coupled with his years of 
experience selling the grocery jobbing trade, insures able 
handling of dried fruits and imported goods. Messrs. T. J. 
O’Byrne & Co.’s selling organization is the kind that gets 
results, hence the satisfaction which this old reliable house 
invariably gives to packers whose accounts it handles. 


AUTOMATIC COOKER COMPANY. 


The automatie cooker is the outcome of years of experi- 
mental work and the investment of thousands of dollars by 
practical canners, aiming to produce uniformly high grade 
goods. Tne cooking apparatus does not depart from ordinary 
methods only insofar as intended to simplify and perfect 
the cooking process. The rolling of the ean persistently 
agitates its contents, thereby aiding in an even cook, while 
the continuous system of operation is to the end that uni- 
formity of entire product be obtained. The Automatic 
Cooker Company, of Chieago, has outlined its proposition in 
the following words: ‘‘It must appeal to all practical can- 
ners that the genius of the country has been devoted to the 
production of machinery that would turn out the quantity 
at a reduced cost. The can maker, the box maker, and the 
label maker have solved the question of production insofar 
as their goods are concerned, and it remains for the packer 
himself to take up the question of quality, which is really 
the vital question with every packer. As a matter of fact, 





Cooker 


Cc. E. HASTINGS—Automatiec Company. 

no packer is aiming to sell his eans, his boxes or his labels. 
What he is aiming to sell are the vegetables which he packs 
in the cans, he using the eans, labels, ete., with a view to 
marketing these vegetables, but the consumption in all cases 
will be expanded or curtailed in proportion to the quality of 
the goods. It is not a rash statement to make that natural 
flavor, natural color and perfect cooking of the vegetable 
will double the consumption of the same within one year, if 
reasonably priced. Recently one of the largest jobbers in 
the country, after eutting one-half dozen cans of his fancy 
goods, made the remark: ‘Well, T have five different kinds 
of corn in these six cans.’ He acknowledged that in many 
cases they were obliged to put up with what he knew was 
an inferior quality of goods. You can imagine the difficulty 
the jobber would have in filling his orders under such eir- 
cumstances, and his eagerness to pay a few cents more per 
ease for automatic processed goods, where he would have 
one car or twenty cars of absolutely the same quality. The 
publie today is demanding a uniform quality of goods and as 
soon as it learns that the automatic cooker always produces 
a perfect and uniform quality, that class of goods will be 
eagerly sought after, regardless of price asked, and it be- 
hooves the packer to supply the demand and reap the bene- 
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fits. The mechanical construction of the automatie cooker 
not only handles the can automatically from the capper to 
the warehouse, hence a great labor saving device, but also 
does away with the dependence which the packer heretofore 
has had to place in the man watching the kettles, thus 
meats, and 


reducing the .question of canning vegetables, ! 
scientific 


practically everything that goes into a ean, to a 





basis, just the same as the manufacture of machinery has 


been reduced to a the use of automatic ma- 


chinery.’’ 


science by 


ANDERSON-TULLY COMPANY. 


The box question was never more interesting to the ecan- 
ner than today. <A good, strong, dependable box is demanded 
by the wholesale buyers, hence the complete line of No. 2 
and No. 3 eases in both cottonwood and gum shown by the 
Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was one of, 


the chief points of interest in the big Armory in which 
the Louisville machinery and supply show was held. Messrs. 


W. B. Morgan, secretary of the company, and T. J. Morris, 
the sales manager, were in charge of the exhibit and during 
the days the show was on talked cottonwood and gum boxes 
to a large number of deeply interested packers. Needless 
to say, they talked their goods ably, knowing that they 
were good goods, furnishing a basis for strong and econ- 
vincing argument. The Anderson-Tully Company is one of 
the old canned goods box concerns of the country, and have 
a deserved reputation for reliability and the high class of 
their product. 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY. 


The Pfaudler Company have recently entered the field to 
furnish canners and preservers with absolutely sanitary con- 
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tainers for liquids in bulk. Their exhibit at Louisville ceon- 
sisted of a brine or syrup tank for canners, a eut of which 
is given in connection with this article. The dimensions of 
this tank are 3 feet 5 inches diameter of two rings 2 feet 6 
inches in length, and the introduction of a steam pipe for boil 
ing the brine; a 4-inch hole for the exhaust steam and a 
manhole for the introduction of the salt and sugar. The great 
advantages of these tanks over any other on the market are: 
In the first place, no leakage; the second place, no eseaping 
steam into the workroom, and, finally, they are absolutely 
sanitary and practically indestructible. One of the leading 
canners has stated that he has saved the price of one of these 
tanks in a season on account of their being no leakage and 





that every canner in the United States should certainly have 
They also showed a steam jacketed tank for the use of 
preservers. See accompanying cut. This company was repre- 
sented at the convention by Clement L. Miner, who has charge 
of that department. 


one, 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, INC. 


Chicago, in the possession of the big storage warehouses of 
Wakem & MeLaughlin, Inec., proudly boasts of one of the 
greatest warehousing systems in the United States. <A very 


larg 


= 


e percentage of the canned goods carried on the spot in 





Chicago are stored with Wakem & McLaughlin, Ine., and the 
record of this corporation is one that spells safety and good 
service at all times and under all With ample 
capital and a smooth working system of operation the con- 
fidence of the trade is held and their business grows. They 
are in position to make loans to packers desiring to move their 


conditions. 


surplus in order to make room for the coming pack. They 
solicit your correspondence on any subject connected with 
storage. 
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EXPORT AND DOMESTIC CAN COMPANY. 


The Export and Domestic Can Company, of New York, 
whose advertisement appears in this one of the 
largest independent general line can manufacturers in the 
country, and is prepared to turn out promptly, in large 
quantities, pulp tomato cans, five-gallon, or any other bulk 
size required, either round or square, enamelled inside or 
out, or plain tin. They are making a specialty of the five- 
gallon cans, made from extra coated tin plate. They are 
also manufacturers of the E. and D. airtight bottle cap, 
under the Max Ams patent. The president, IF. M. Assmann, 
and the secretary, Frank J. Currie, were for many years 
previous to the organization of the American Can Company 
identified with the well known New York house of John 
D. Haas & Assmann. The vice-president, H. N. Norton, was 
a member of the well known firm of Norton Brothers, of 
Chicago. Until the present company was formed they all 
held responsible positions with the American Can Com- 
pany from the date of its organization. F. P. Assmann, 
secretary and treasurer of the Continental Can Company, 
is also a director. The business under the able management 
of these men has had a remarkable growth, owing to the 
splendid facilities with which their factory is equipped and 


issue, is 





MINER 


Cy te The Pfaudler Company. 


the careful personal attention which the officers are able 
to give all orders. The company was represented at Louis- 
ville by Seeretary Frank J. Currie and R. A. Russell. These 
gentlemen found business very satisfactory. 


JOHNSTON, NORTH & COMPANY. 


Johnston, North & Co., of New York City, whose adver- 
tisement appears on another page of the Convention CANNER, 
are recognized as one of the leading canned goods brokerage 
houses of the country, handling some of the largest accounts 
and performing their part in the selling end in a manner 
which is both gratifying and profitable to their principals. 
The members of this house stand very high, both in the 
trade in New York City and among the packers of canned 
goods in all sections of the East and West, even on the 
Pacifie Coast, as is evidenced by the fact that they are the 
Eastern agents of the California Fruit Canners’ Association, 
the largest fruit and vegetable canning concern in the world. 
Johnston, North & Co. were established a little more than 
twenty-five years ago, and have always enjoyed the confi- 
denee of all with whom they have had business relations. 
A. Lineoln North, a regular attendant at the annual national 
conventions of the canners, and one who has a very exten- 
sive personal acquaintance in the canning industry, is a 
member of this firm. His standing is second to none, just 


as under the direction of the heads of the house is a trained 
selling foree of unusual efliciency. They are strongly 
equipped to advantageously market the output of canning 
factories. 


NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS. 


The Nevins-Church Press, of New York City, is a growing 
factor in the manufacture of canners’ labels and in the 
making of folding boxes and all descriptions of advertising 
specialties. Their immense new plant at Bloomfield, N. J., 
equipped with the best known machinery, gives them ex- 
tensive facilities and places them in position to easily and 
promptly care for their customers’ orders, regardless of 
size. Not only do they operate this big manufacturing plant, 
but their business has reached such proportions that their 
executive and business offices require an entire floor of the 
big building at 135 William street, New York City. Their 
advertisement in this issue is interesting, and readers are 
asked to turn to it and earefully look through what they 
have to say. No mention of this enterprising and worthy 
concern would be complete if the names of Messrs. M. J. 


Nevins and T. W. Church were omitted. They are high 
grade business men, salesmen of ability, and possess a 





Ferrell & Co. 


A. T. FERRELL—A. T. 


deserved popularity in the canning and preserving in- 


dustries. 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


Ten years ago there was no such thing as a ‘‘green pea 


cleaner.’’ Almost ten years ago A. T. Ferrell & Co., of 


Saginaw, Mich., shipped by express to a prominent Wis- 
consin pea canner two of their No. 7 ‘‘Clipper’’ green pea 
cleaners, which were the first machines of this kind sold 


and the only shipment that year. This was the beginning 
of what was to become a very large business in pea-cleaning 
machinery. Commencing with the No. 7 pea cleaner, this 
firm has increased its line until hundreds of machines are 
sold yearly. Their line includes several different styles and 
sizes of cleaners and pickers for preparing the peas from 
the time they leave the viners until they are hand-picked, 
cleaned and regraded ready for the can. They manufacture 
cleaners, graders, sample graders, white and black rubber 
wide picking tables, white metal enamel top wide picking 
tables, individual picking tables with raised edge rubber 
belts, viner feeders, pumpkin cutters, ete. We reproduce 
herewith a portrait of Mr. A. T. Ferrell, also a photograph 
of his working and office force. In addition to a full line 
of pea-cleaning machinery, this firm is also the manufacturer 
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of the ‘‘Giant’’ bean picker, ‘‘Gibbs’’ bean picker, the 
‘‘Oxford’’ bean polisher, and a full line of cleaners and 
picking tables for dry beans and peas, that are sold all 
over the world where peas and beans are grown. With the 





Ferrell exhibit at Louisville were Messrs. W. V. Wilson and 


S. C. Mendenhall. 
CLARK PAPER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The two adhesives, Spon-tem and Stek-o, manufactured by 
the Clark Paper & Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., for the eanning and preserving trades, have acquired 
a wide reputation. Spon-tem makes paste spontaneously 
in water of any temperature. Stek-o, a perfect paste in 
powder form for hot water. The manufacturers are pleased 
to send samples to all those not thoroughly acquainted with 
the merits of these products. Your correspondence is so- 
licited. 


THE SHREDDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The above company, of Jackson, Mich., after thoroughly 
testing in commercial use, have placed on the market a 
new kraut eutter, known as the ‘‘Simplex,’’ and designed 
by Mr. H. D. Wilson, the inventor of the well known 
‘*Simplex’’ cabbage core shredder. The ‘‘Simplex’’ kraut 
cutter was on exhibition at Louisville and attracted much 
attention and favorable comment from the numbers of 


kraut manufacturers present at the meeting. Mr. Wilson 
deseribes the machine in the following manner: ‘‘The 


‘Simplex’ kraut cutter has sixteen knives, so arranged on 
eutting dise as to give a perfect draw cut at all times. 
The knives are practically straight, being slightly curved at 
one end. They may all be removed from face of dise with- 
out removing a screw. By loosening four screws the knife 
can be taken from dise. To sharpen they are placed in a 
east form in a vice and the surface is sharpened with a 
fine file. Knives are quickly replaced on dise and no lugging 
up is required. After knives are first adjusted to obtain 
desired depth of cut they are never disturbed; when wear 
takes place the knives are brought forward to same posi- 
tion as when new. Knives are slotted to admit of this 
adjustment and are covered by a thin cover plate. The 
eenter of dise, for a space of 15 inches in diameter, is 
left blank. Knives therefore do not start from center, but 
7% inches away, thereby giving a simple knife, which, 
standing as it does, at an angle of 60 degrees to any cross 
section of disc, must produce a long drawn eut. In addition 
to the above features, the ‘Simplex’ kraut eutter has two 
self-feeding devices which carry the cabbage over the face 
of dise in such a manner as to insure a speedy and long 
eut.’? 


BAKER & MORGAN. 


This is the style of one of the oldest canned goods broker- 
age houses in this country, one which enjoys an enviable 
reputation for honorable dealing, efficient service and careful 
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attention to the interests of the packers they represent. 
Messrs. Baker & Morgan are located at Aberdeen, Md., and 
are very large handlers of canned goods, principally toma 
toes, selling to the grocery jobbing trade throughout the 
entire United States and having the facilities for the per- 
formance of the most satisfactory service for their prin 
cipals. Accounts handled by Baker & Morgan are certain 
to be cared for always with a view to the best interests of 
packers. It is a pleasure to THE CANNER to recommend this 
firm and to call attention to their advertisement on another 


page. 
MARYLAND COLOR PRINTING COMPANY. 


In calling our readers’ attention to our Convention CANNER 
advertisers it is a pleasure to make special mention of the 
Maryland Color Printing Company, of Baltimore, which 
enjoys a reputation of the highest kind for the originality 
of its label designs, for the all-around quality of its work, 
and for reliability and promptness in the execution of orders. 
It is upon service, a word which conveys a world of mean- 
ing, that the Maryland Color Printing Company bases its 
claims to the packers’ patronage and consideration. Also 
to service is this concern’s growth and success due. It aims 
to turn out distinetive work, and its patrons say that in this 
it succeeds to their completest satisfaction. 


PAUL TAYLOR BROWN COMPANY. 


The principal offices of the Paul Taylor Brown Company, 
whose advertisement appears in this convention number of 
THE CANNER, are at 76 Hudson St., New York City. Their 
specialty is Singapore and Porto Rican canned pineapple, 
and they are both packers of these goods and importers of 
the same on a very large scale. This concern is, in fact, 
an acknowledged authority on the subject of canned pine- 
apple, and, having a branch house at Singapore, the company 
is at all times in close touch with this great center of the 
pineapple canning industry. The Paul Taylor Brown also 
enjoy the distinction of being pioneers in pineapple canning 
in Porto Rico, having established the first cannery for this 
product to be operated in that insular possession of the 
United States. It may be well to remark, too, that the 
Porto Rican article is a success, being very popular with 
American consumers. Their advertisement in this special 
number of THE CANNER is interesting, and we request readers 
to give it their attention. 

DODGE METALLIC CAP COMPANY. 

The Dodge metallic cap, which is manufactured by the 

above named compary, whose headquarters are at 15 Label 


St., Montclair, N. J., was invented by William H. Dodge, 
who at one time was in the fruit-preserving business, hence 


looked at the cap problem from the practical pack- 
er’s or preserver’s standpoint. A feature of this 
cap which appeals to the consumer is the ease with 
which it is detached, requiring neither an_ instru- 


ment to assist the operation nor printed directions for 
the housewife’s guidance. The simple opening of the lug 
fold enables it to slip off the receptacle, and it can be re- 
placed to keep out dust, until the contents are consumed. It 
is neat in appearance and with it there are no leaky smeared, 
unslightly and unsaleable goods on the grocer’s shelves. Be- 
ing of but a single piece of metal, it is cheap; being simple 
and easily removed, it is desirable. Its strength is one of its 
features, for it will stand a pressure of 175 pounds per square 
inch, or much more than it is ever subjected to. This cap 
is made with great care and every one is thoroughly in- 
spected before it leaves the factory. The Dodge Metallic 
Cap Company have an advertisement in this issue and read- 
ers are requested to turn to it and see what the manufac- 
turers have to say for a cap that is used extensively in all 
parts of the United States. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY. 


The exhibit of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in Machinery hall, at Louisville, was in charge 
of Messrs. D. L. Murray of the company’s Cincinnati office. 
B. F. Roberts, from the main office at Wheeling, and H. A. 
Carothers. These gentlemen showed to hundreds the her- 
metic closure manufactured by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany, which they say affords many advantages to focd manu- 
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facturers using glass packages. The closure and jar are for 
all meats, fruits, vegetables, preserves, pickles, ete., includ- 
ing olives, on which it has been used with suecess. The 
company offers for use a safe food package, one hermetically 
sealed and able to withstand any climate without deteriora- 
tion. They offer such containers in the shape of jars and 
tumblers sealed with hermetic gold lacquered cap. The 
lacquer used on these caps is the result of exhaustive re- 
search and is impervious to the action of oil and fruit acids. 
The gasket in the cap is specially prepared and like the 
lacquer, is not affected by any known product. The gasket 
imparts no taste to the contents of the package and being 
attached to the cap, the annoyance of handling separately, 
as the company states occurs with jars with rubber gasket, 
is avoided. With the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company’s hermetic 
closure the use of an antiseptie for preservation is unnec- 
essary. Foods put up in them are sterilized by means of 
heat and after sealing by atmospheric pressure they keep 
indefinitely without the aid of preservative of any kind 
whatsoever. 


F. B. NEUHOFF COMPANY, INC. 


This is the name of one of the largest and most aggressive 
brokerage commission firms doing business in Michigan. The 
company was incorporated October, 1907, and succeeded Chas. 
O. Campbell & Co., and F. B. Neuhoff, the latter for eight 
years, and Chas. O. Campbell & Co., for three years previous, 
both doing a large, growing business. IF. B. Neuhoff, presi- 
dent of the company, who has charge of the canned goods and 
dried fruit accounts, has never ended a year in business with- 
out making an increase in the volume of sales (1908 being no 
exception), this being accounted for by being responsible, 
reliable, wideawake and giving live, efficient service to both 
seller and buyer, notwithstanding there has been a yearly 
decrease in Detroit in the number of jobbers and an increase 
in the number of competitors. The F. B. Neuhoff Company 
have their own warehouse, where they supply the jobbers with 
canned goods, dried fruits, nuts, ete., which they buy out- 
right and receive on consignment. They represent some of the 





F. B. NEUHOFF, Detroit, Mich. 


largest accounts in the country with entire satisfaction to its 
principals, -ackers and growers can safely entrust their 
accounts or goods in their hands. 


JOSEPH F. HALLER COMPANY. 


An exhibition of bottling machinery by the above com- 
pany, of Sheridanville P. O., Pittsburg, Pa., was one of the 
attractions of the machinery exhibit. Occupying space with 
this company, the Limberg Foundry & Enameling Works, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, presented the advantages of porcelain 
lined pipe. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. 


This old-established and widely known concern was very 
capably represented at the Louisville convention by Richard 
C,. Smith, who possesses thorough expert knowledge of vege- 
table, fruit and mince meat cutting machines and found 
opportunity to talk the machines ot his company’s manu- 
facture to scores of packers during convention week. The 
Smith machines are so very well known that it is really 
unnecessary to describe them. However, their German pat- 
tern kraut cutter has been wonderfully improved, and with 
its hard tempered knives that cut like a razor is a success 
and has stood the test for two full seasons. The knives of 
this machine can be adjusted to cut thick or thin. The 
knives will stay sharp a long time without touching them, 
making a nice, clean, long cut of kraut. The Smith German 
pattern cutter has been used during the past two seasons 
by some of the largest kraut manufacturers in the country. 
The John E. Smith’s Sons Co. also manufacture fast cutters 
for making picalili, chili sauce, Worcestershire, celery sauce, 
mince meat, etc. They also have a new horseradish cutter, 
made for hand or power, and both upright and horizontal 
patterns of kraut cutters. Manufacturers who are interested 
in eutting machines should read the advertisement of the 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co. in this issue. It will be found 
interesting, and the company will be pleased to furnish 
promptly any additional information which may be desired. 
Address them at their home office, 50 Broadway, Buffalo, 
ae 

A. K. ACKERMAN COMPANY. 

The A. K. Ackerman Company, of Cleveland, O., is a 
brokerage firm which stands very high in the esteem of the 
packing trade and the canned goods buyers of Cleveland 
and other Ohio jobbing points. The Ackerman company’s 
advertisement in this issue of THE CANNER presents a very 
attractive appearance, and the cut showing a map of the 
principal cities in Ohio tells its own story. This concern 
represents some of the most important canned goods accounts 
in the country in canned goods and other grocery lines, and 
solicits correspondence with packers seeking representation 
in the important Cleveland market. Packers can with entire 
safety entrust their accounts to the A. K. Ackerman Com- 
pany’s hands. 


THE AMERICAN KEY CAN COMPANY. 


The fact that there has been a really remarkable increase 
in the number of key-opening cans used in the United States 
and throughout the world in the last few years is sufficient 
proof that there is a steadily increasing appreciation on the 
part of consumers of the convenience of the style of package 
which renders the use of can openers unnecessary. The key- 
opening can possesses some strong points in its favor, and 
that these are recognized by the public, the growth in popu- 
larity of the key-opening can attests. The American Key 
Can Company, whose advertisement is contained in this issue 
of THE CANNER, occupies a predominant position in its field, 
and makes some extremely interesting statements in regard 
to the rate of increase in the use of key-opening cans. Many 
millions of key-opening cans are used annually by packers 
in the United States, yet there are still many producers of 
canned goods who have given little thought to any excepting 
the old style of cans. The American Key Can Co. have 
some interesting facts and figures which they will be pleased 
to present to all food packers interested in marketing their 
products in the kind of can which the modern housewife is 
coming to appreciate and demand more and more. If pack- 
ers will address the company at its offices in the Marquette 
building, Chicago, they will be furnished with some extremely 
interesting information. 
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E. M. LANG COMPANY. 


The E. M. Lang Company, Portland, Me., whose booth in 
Machinery Hall is always one of the principal features of 
the annual exhibits, had again a booth which attracted an 
unusual amount of attention from the visiting packers. The 
fame of ‘‘ Neverslip’’ solder has traveled to al! parts of the 
country. The Lang people say that to use it once is never to 
use any other. One of the features of the exhibit was an 
immense spool wound with Neverslip solder manufactured 
by the E. M. Lang Company. The spool represented the 
labor of one man one day and around it was wound 15,000 
pounds of solder, sufficient to hem 1,000,000 114-inch caps 
without waste of solder. The spool was 28 inches in diam- 
eter by 28 inches in length. Mr. Lang is sure he’s ‘‘ got it’’ 
now in his automatic ‘‘Suceess’’ can cap dropper, a labor 
saving machine which can be attached to any runway, and 
when once set up cannot get out of adjustment. The auto- 
matie safety attachment prevents clogging the runway. The 
Lang company build machines for all standard sizes, plain or 
hemmed cap, and say that a limited number only will be 
made this year. With the exhibit were E. M. Lang, Jr., 
Alden Strong, and Elmer M. Cobb, solder experts to the 


last degree. 
GILBERT & BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


This concern, of 80-82 Fourth avenue, New York city, is 
widely known as the manufacturers of the Springfield vapor- 
izing fuel gas machine, which is in use in some of the largest 
canning plants in the country and is very highly spoken 
of on account of the saving in fuel cost which is effected by 
its use—and in these days it is of the utmost importance to 
reduce manufacturing costs in whatever direction it is pos- 
sible. The Springfield vaporizing machine uses any form 
of naphtha usable in any gas machine. The fluid flows to 
the machine by gravity; a chain elevator measures it ex- 
actly and then pours it onto a steam-heated pipe by which 
it is at once converted into pure vapor. ‘‘This process is 
so accurate,’’ the Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing 
Company in speaking of its machine, ‘‘that we pass into the 
pipes 23% eubie feet of vapor and 967% feet of air. See 
the simplicity of this process. Elevators of this type have 
been used for thousands of years. We avail ourselves of 
the simplest mechanical device for mingling exactly meas- 
ured quantities of air and naphtha. There are no cams, no 
walking beams, no eccentrics, no check valves, nothing to 
get out of order—nothing to leak. The gas produced fur- 
nishes a clear blue flame as clean as alcohol and is conducted 


to the burners by the one-pipe system.’’ 


says 


U. H. DUDLEY & CO. 


This is one of the oldest canned goods and general grocery 
brokerage houses in existence in the United States, having 
been established by the late lamented Mr. U. H. Dudley in 
1857, making their continuous business existence cover a 
period of over half a century, a record unequaled by any 
other concern in their line and one of which they are justly 
proud. The headquarters of U. H. Dudley & Co. are Hudson 
& Duane Sts., New York City, and their branches are located 
at No. 7 India St., Boston, Mass., and No. 11 South Front 
St,. Philadelphia, Pa. The present head of the house is 
Wm. B. Dudley, son of the founder, and associated with 
him is Wm. D. Braker, who has been active in the business 
for a number of years. Both are of the strictest integrity, 
the highest standing in the trade and possessed of business 
ability much above the ordinary. A large volume of busi- 
ness is transacted annually by this house, which has an ad- 
vertisement in this issue, in canned goods and cured fruits, 
Californian and foreign. They render efficient service to 
all whose accounts they handle. 


VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A most interesting exhibit at Louisville and one produe- 
tive of a very considerable business was that of the Vilter 
Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. The line was 
in charge of their capable sales manager, Mr. J. W. Baese. 
The bottlers’ machinery shown consisted of their continuous 
revolving rinser for inside and outside rinsing, revolving 
table, Shuster revolving draining truck, power corker for 
pickle bottles and automatic feed power corker for any size 
bottles. Of this latter machine it is said: ‘‘This machine 


is the simplest, strongest, safest and speediest in existence. 
The corks are placed in a hopper on the top, where they are 
moved up and down by an agitator and placed in the right 
position to slide down the cork slide to the cork compressor. 
This compressor has a cork holder by means of which auto 
matically only one cork at a time can slide into the com 
By placing the bottles on the bottle rest the neck 
presses against a starter which releases a clutch on the 
crankshaft and allows the crankshaft to make one revolu 


pressor, 


tion. The machine cannot work unless the bottle is in the 
right place. The bottle rest is pushed upwards, bringing 


the bottle neck against the mouthpiece and allowing the 
cork to be pushed into the bottle by a plunger. One of the 
features of this machine is that the foot trip used in other 











corking machines is eliminated and is substituted by the 
starter as above described. The machine can be equipped 
with a roller device which enables the operator to move 
same about the plant and by releasing a lever allow machine 
to be solidly affixed to the floor.’’ 


SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH COMPANY. 


The above company, of Louisville, Ky., write, in part, as 
follows regarding use of hotbeds and their double glass sash 
in raising tomatoes: ‘‘Many canning companies are now 
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making sure of their supply of tomatoes early in the season 
by growing them for themselves or by furnishing properly 
grown plants at the right time to contracting growers. One 
hotbed, 6x15 feet in size, will produce enough seedling 
tomato plants to set out in thirty or more other hotbeds 
or cold frames of the same size. In each bed 6x15 feet in 
size 805 plants set four inches apart can be grown to an 
excellent size for the field.’’ The great trouble about grow- 
ing early tomatoes is the fact that they must be started in 
winter. Under the old style single layer sash the tender 
young plants are always in peril whenever a cold snap 
oceurs. Frequently boards or mats on top of the glass fail 
to save them, but the Sunlight Double Glass Sash Company 
have found that under their sash the young plants cannot 
only be saved in any weather, but can be kept growing 
vigorously. The two layers of glass enclose an air space 
five-eighths of an inch thick. This air is always dry in severe 
weather, because the cold condenses and squeezes out all 
the moisture. Dry, still air is a non-conductor of either 
heat or cold, affords protection to the plants, and at the 


same time it admits the sunlight with its warmth. The 
sash are made of Louisiana red cypress, 14 inches thick, 
and in every way are as substantial as can be made. If 


kept properly painted they will last longer than a well-built 


house, or a long lifetime. They are made to be sold and 
bought as a permanent investment; not to to pieces and 
be replaced. 


y 
go 


M’DONALD MACHINE COMPANY. 


The McDonald Machine Company, Chicago, Ill, are large 
manufacturers of the modern high speed can making ma- 
chinery, adapted particularly to the handling of sanitary and 
packers’ cans. Mr. C. B. McDonald, their president and 
patentee of many of their automatic appliances, is a man of 
long and varied experience in the manufacture of cans, and 
understands the exact requirements of the trade. The auto- 
matie air pressure testing machine shown in the company’s 
advertisement on another page of this issue is one of their 
latest productions that has proven very successful for the 
testing of packer’s and sanitary cans. The MeDonald Ma- 
chine Company, 32nd St. and Shields Ave., Chicago, will be 
pleased to send, in response to inquiries, a special illustra- 
tion of this, as well as other automatic machines, with full 
particulars. Any one interested in this line of machinery 
will be a welcome visitor at their plant, where they have a 
complete line of automatic machinery open to inspection at 
all times. 
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Social Features 


THE THEATRE PARTY. 
JS always, the American Can company’s theatre 
party was the chief event of convention 
week. The company appreciates, perhaps better 


social 


annual meetings, for each year the difficulty of 
seating all those whom the company to 
have its guests has become more of a prob- 
lem. Every seat in the largest theatre in Louisville was re- 
served, and to the company’s credit be it said the twelve hun- 
dred people were all comfortably seated. 


desires 





as 


The Play. 
The ‘‘show’’ was one of the best the American Can Com- 
pany ever took its friends the canners to see, not except 


ing the memorable vision of ‘‘Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 


Hall,’’ seen at Columbus four years ago. 
It was well staged, something was doing every minute, 
the audience was enthusiastic to an unusual degree, and 


honors and popularity were divided between the fair though 
corpulent Lillian, Bud, one of the best juvenile characteri- 
zations yet seen, and H. W. Phelps of the American Com- 
called upon for a speech and showed the 


pany, who was 
audience that he couldn’t be caught 


big, good-humored 
napping in that line. 

It has been remarked that Miss Russell is a ‘‘ wonderfully 
preserved’’ woman. At least she doesn’t appear to have 
fermented, though several were heard to remark that she 
was ‘‘a swell,’’ though they may not have had any refer- 
ence to an under-processed condition. Miss Russell remains, 
in fact, one of the most beautiful women in America, and 
though she herself acknowledges to forty-six summers and 
an equal number of steam-heated winters, so airy fairy and 
fresh-looking is she still that one finds it difficult to believe 
she isn’t a full seoree of years younger. 

The play tells the story of a Mrs. Barrington (Miss Rus- 
sell’s part), who a racing stable, and has two young 
men in love with her. One of the first things which became 
apparent to the audience numbering 1,200 persons was that 
at least two Ardent Swains were wooing the Large Lady 
who had a weakness for ‘‘the ponies,’’ and in particular one 
which ‘‘the talent’’ had strongly ‘‘tipped’’ as ‘‘the one 
best bet.’’ But along came a young man, a Wicked Gambler, 
who wanted to Fix the race, so that Wildfire, the pretty 
name which belonged to the One Best Bet, couldn’t canter 
home ahead of the Bunch winner of the Long Green in the 
purse and the six dollars which Bud had down at two and 
a half to one. This young man threatened to do Something 
Awful to the Jockey unless he agreed to Throw the Race. 
But Bud, the Kid, heard it all and determined to Foil the 
Villain, and incidentally to prevent the of the afore- 
said Six. 

This he did upon the oceasion of his next meeting with 
Mrs. Barrington. He put her Next to the Schemer’s plans, 
employing in communicating the Intelligence language 
which would have made George Ade turn as green as a pea 


owns 


loss 


label with envy. Then, when the plans for foiling the 
villain were all complete in walked the villain just so he 
could be foiled. To earry out this part of the pro- 


gramme it was necessary for the Young Man and Mrs. Bar- 
rington to engage in a flirtation. This required no acting 
whatsoever on Miss Russell’s part, the Foiling went 
through without a moment’s shutdown of the machinery, 
the race was won by Wildfire, Bud’s six was cinched, and 


so 


the large and enthusiastic audience manifested Soulful Glee 
on account of the Villain’s faux pas. 
Big Hits. 

There were several big hits made. Miss Russell made a 
decided hit with her beauty of face and direetoire gowns. 
Bud, whose portraval was in the eapable hands of Will 
Archie, made a tremendous one by the perfection of his 


acting, and Mr. Phelps made another when, responding to 
t-e invitation of President Chas. 8. Crary, seconded by the 
entire audience, he stepped before the curtain between the 


second and final acts and made one of the neatest impromptu 
speeches the canners had ever heard, expressing the pleasure 
felt by himself and the American Can Company at having 
the opportunity to entertain the canners, and saying he 
wished them no end of good fortune during 1909 and hoped 
to see them all again at the next national meeting. 

| 











AROUND THE STAGE DOOR. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


John Garrison Thurston Hall 


Doctor Woodhurst Adolphe Lestina 


John Duffy Franklyn Roberts 


iad Dae CRRA R eae kd aes Rae Joseph Tuohy 


Ralph Woodhurst 


Matt Donovan Frank Sheridan 


Fred Sanderson Sydney Booth 


“"An Automobile Enthusiast. _ 


PekVSR LE RAE C Rae CREASE one w <b Gilbert Douglas 


Bertie Almsworth 


Chappie Raster Ernest Truex 


Bud Archie 


Peter Johnson T. Hayes Hunter 


Riyrtig WERtWOPE 606s ccc cccecedessevseciscecece Ellen Mortimer 


Sister of Mrs. Barrington. 


Janet Sterling Mary Elizabeth Forbes 


Hortense Green Annie Buckley 


A Colored Maid. 
d 


Mrs. Henrietta Barrington Lillian Russell 


SYNOPSIS. 


ACT I.—Lawn at Mrs. Barrington’s country place on Long Isl- 
and (Oliver P. Bernard). 
At the Post. 
ACT I!.—Interior of Matt Donovan’s training quarters (Richard 
Marsden). The next day. 
At the Half. 
ACT Il!l.—A room in Mrs. Barrington’s home (Oliver P. Bern- 
ard). The same evening. 
At the Finish. 
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Louisville League Entertains. 


* Kentuckian’s idea of the proper way to 
‘“show a good time’’ to a big crowd like that 
which gathered from the four winds to attend 
the Louisville convention was revealed at the Galt 
House Wednesday evening, February and, 
judging by the happy expression on the faces 
of the thousands or thereabouts who had 
attended, the Kentucky idea proved popular. All declared 
they had the time of their lives—and no canner, broker, ma- 
chinery man or buyer would say anything he didn’t really 
and truly mean. 

The affair was elaborate. The details had been carefully 
planned by Messrs. Fulton Gordon, Mare Blakemore and their 
colleagues of the Entertainment and Reception committees and 
were as carefully carried out. An appetizing and ample buffet 
luncheon was served in the parlors on the second floor, the 
ladies participating, of course, for Kentuckians are never un- 
mindful of the fair sex. 

The climax of the evening’s fun came in the form of a min- 
strel show, with ‘‘sho ’nough’’ negro minstrels. The colored 
performers were ‘‘put next’’ to the leading lights among the 
visitors and numerous jokes were sprung at their expense. 
Walter Frost and Ed Lang were the ‘‘fall guys’’ in this re- 
spect, but seemed to enjoy the witticisms as much as a major- 
ity of the guests. ‘‘Mandy,’’ ‘‘In Germany,’’ ‘‘I’m Not 
That Man,’’ ‘‘ Lovey Rag,’’ ‘‘ Week Days’’ and ‘‘ Baby Doll’’ 
were some of the songs handed out by Clark’s troupe, and 
‘*Baby Doll’’ made the hit of the evening. 

At the conclusion of the minstrel show the ladies were given 
a luncheon in ihe reception parlors, while the men were given a 
smoker in the main dining hall. Dancing was indulged in by 
quite a number of couples, the music for this form of enter- 
tainment being furnished by John L. Flannery’s colored band 
from the Pekin Theatre, Chicago. 

The members of the Pekin Quintette, whose fine vocal and in- 
strumental music made one of the big hits of the convention, 
are: Henderson Bowen, Clarence Duncan, Emmett Topley, 
Sam Arnold and Richard Larkins, and when they turned loose 
on their string instruments prior to the starting of the minstrel 
show there was generous applause. The colored musicians were 
certainly there with ‘‘the goods.’’ 

The cake walk at the close of the performance given by Joe 
Clarke and his Senegambian troupe was the piece de — 
Mr. 





ance. Mrs. Jerome B. Rice of Cambridge, N. Y., and 
William R. Roach of Hart, Mich., were the judges and they 


awarded the prizes to the winners. This feature of the pro- 


gramme aroused great enthusiasm among the guests of the 
local committee, as the majority of them had never seen a 
cake walk walked by Southern darkies. 

Matinee and Luncheon for the Ladies. 

The Louisville Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee entertained the 
visiting ladies at a beautiful luncheon at the Seelbach on 
Wednesday, followed by a matinee at the Mary Anderson 
Theatre. The ladies of the Auxiliary Committee are among 
Kentucky’s most charming daughters and entertained their 
guests in true Southern style, with the inherent grace and 
charm of manner which is characteristic of the daughters of 
the Sunny South, quite captivating the wives and daughters of 
delegates, 

Trip to Mammoth Cave. 

A great many who went to Louisville had never been in Ken- 
tucky before and took advantage of the opportunity to join the 
excursion party on Saturday, February 6th, on the trip to 
Mammoth Cave, which is but a few hours’ by train from the 
convention city. Those who made the trip to view the wonders 
of this, the most extensive and beautiful cavern known to man 
and rated as cne of the seven wonders of the world, were de- 
lighted with what they saw. 


The Commercial Club’s Farewell. 

On Saturday, as a parting compliment to their guests, the 
Louisville Commercial Club gave a delightful luncheon, which 
was presided over by President Keisker of the organization, 
which is doing such magnificent work for the advancement of 
the Kentucky metropolis. 

President Keisker, in his usual happy manner, expressed his 
appreciation of the visit of the canners and their allies to 
Louisville and said he wanted them to come back again. A fit- 
ting response was made by Mr. Willard G. Rouse, who was fol- 
lowed by Mr. E. M. Lang, Jr., the retiring president of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies association. 

The newly elected president of the Machinery association, 
George W. Cobb, was then called upon for some remarks. He 
told those at the luncheon how much he liked Louisville and 
appreciated the courtesy and hospitality of the people of the 
city. 

A number of others were called upon, including Mr. E. H. 
Temple of the American Can Company. Mr. Temple is him- 
self a Kentuckian and voiced his pride in the fact. He spoke 
of the American Can Company’s party at Macauley’s Theatre 
referring to the difficulty of satisfactorily caring for so large ¢ 
crowd. 


, 





WHAT THE 
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LADIES DIDN'T 
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GET. 
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The Ramble 


making originality of the members of the ar- 
rangements committee, the programme of the 
Ramblers’ Club’s annual ramble at the Seelbach 
Wednesday evening was overflowing with oppor- 
tunities for the half a hundred Ramblers and 
an equal number of guests, each and every one 
invited only after due and grave consideration of his worthi- 
ness, the qualifications being the possession of true Bohemian 
instincts and undoubted opposition to the theories of Carrie 
Nation and all other preachers of the dry doctrine—to be real 
devils for at least one night. We say devils, because the 
ramble of 1909 was billed as a trip through Hades. 

Chris played the devil. In other words, he impersonated his 
old friend Satan, and indulged in scintilating witticisms in his 
examinations of the spirits of supposedly departed packers, 
brokers and supply men, who were revealed knocking for 
admission to Hades instead of, like resourceful strategists of 
the world of business, scheming to outwit his satanic majesty 
and eseape the jabs of his pitchfork, the draughts of molten 
lead, the sulphurous fumes and other means which are sup- 
posed to be employed by Satan and his office help to make 
things generally uncomfortable for guests unwillingly sojourn- 
ing in the torrid regions which Satan rules. Chris and his 
pals, all costuined to look like the picture of the Mephistophilian 
gentleman whose image adorns the label on Underwood’s 
deviled ham, certainly aided in enlivening the evening for the 





evening. At that hour Ramblers and guests were admitted one 
by one to Hades, each in turn passing seowling Chris, who in 
menacing attitude, pitchfork in hand, stood in the gloom a 
silent challenger of each lost soul seeking admission. Of 
course it was a bluff. Chris’s scowl wasn‘t like the smile that 
refuses to come off, in fact it came off so often that it was 
a smile oftener than it was a scowl. Passing the sentinel at 
the gates and groping one’s way through the cavernous pas- 
sage leading abaft the portals of Hades, the company, blink- 
ing and filled with the creeps, found themselves in the big 
low-lighted, black-draped banquet hall, where, worked into 
the somber-hued hangings at intervals, were scarlet serpents, 
bats and other monsters, inhabitants of Hades, with now and 
then, to add to the realism of the scene, a skull, presumably 
the relic of some departed Rambler. At one end of the ban- 
quet hall was the stage, on which was visible the yawning 
mouth of one of the pits in Hades. Nearby burned a fire for 
torturing former denizens of River and Hudson and other 
streets, Wabash avenue and the canning sections whose deeds 
on earth made them ineligible for admission to the happy hunt- 
ing ground. Along the front of the stage was a row of skulls 
of some more departed Ramblers, while suspended on either 
side of the proscenium arch were two skeletons, whose undig- 
nified attitudes Mr. Phelps said later in the evening were char- 
acteristic of their occupations while on earth. 

At the opposite end of the banquet room was the speakers’ 
table, the space between it being filled with smaller round 


banquetters, their hits and jabs at prominent Ramblers and tables, each seating from half a dozen to ten persons. All the 
others in the trade causing frequent outbursts of laughter and tables were beautifully laid and a profusion of cut flowers 
making the Ramble one of the star events of the annual con- acorned the center of each and filled the air with a del- 
vention, icate fragrance—until the smokers got busy, when the 


The Scene: Hades. 
The lid was pried off at about 10:39 o’clock Wednesday 
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scenery became hazy and blurred, and that not entirely by 
smoke. 
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SCENE AT THE RAMBLE. 
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The Start. 

When Ramblers and guests had all been seated, Grand 
Exalted Highball Finisher Theodore Cobb arose and in cordial 
words of greeting pronounced the 1909 Ramble open. This was 
followed by a snycopated overture rendered by the coon band, 
also garbed in satanic togs and looking as sooty as if they 
had been in Hades ever since it was first opened for business. 

At this point Dave Simmons arose and proposed a toast to 
Old Kentucky, referring with his usual eloquence to its beau 
tiful women, fast statesmen and near statesmen. The 
toast was cheered and drunk with a will, although a voice in 
the rear of the hall injected a remark to the effect that being 
in Kentucky and in Hades amounted to the same thing. 

Then the lights were lowered, and the signal given for Chris, 


norses, 





GUN.” 


LOUISVILLE’S “MAN BEHIND THE 


who, as alrea:ly stated, was playing the roie of Satan, to make 
what the author of the piece called ‘‘crack No. one’’ 


Chats With Satan. 


Satan, moaning: “Oh, that I had been on the square with those 
good fellows I bought my cans from, my labels and my boxes, while 
I was on earth. Lo, look at me here, way down deep in Hades—a 
poor canned goods packer. Would that I had treated my broker 
fairly. Would that I had not tried to rob him of his little two per. 


Oh, that I had not been guilty of trumping of claims on the seed 
merchants. Oh, oh, oh!” 

A Voice: “Look here, quit your bemoaning. Get to work over 
there on furnace No. 5 and begin your stoking.” (Loud noise of 
rattling chains, etc.) 

The Voice: “I beg your pardon, your Satanic Majesty, but 
who is that nice, clean cut, smooth shaven, youthful young man 


over there?’ 
Satan: “That is John Lusk, of Baltimore.” 


The Voice: “Well, what is he doing down here in Hades? 


a nice young man. Wasni his record clean 


thought he was such 


while on earth? 
Satan: “Yes, his record was clean: he didn't have much to 
account for. He sold a few thousand labels every year or so.” 


The Voice: “What, then, is he doing down here in Hades?’ 


Satan: “Well, if you must know, he has come to Hades for 
associating with a fellow, another Baltimorean. He is working 
over there at furnace No. 8 now. His name, I believe, is Mannie 
Miller.” 


Song of ithe Ramblers. 

Following this interesting conversation between Messrs. Wil- 
cox and Satan, Mr. Cobb, the club’s president, announced that 
the Ramblers’ song would be sung to decide those eligible to 
membership. {ft was lead by John Gibbs of Baltimore and, as 
the printed words had been placed at each plate, everybody 
joined in:— 


With joy we greet each other here 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler’s day, 
There’s George and Bill and Louie dear, 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 
Without the crowd is feeling blue 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler's day, 
But all within are Ramblers true, 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 
Then laugh and shout and all recall 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler's day, 
High over all our festival, 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 


From heart to heart our greetings flow 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler's day, 

As up and down we sing and go 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 

Within good cheer is blossoming, 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler's day, 

Let loud our joyful praises ring, 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 

Now, Tom and Dave, will both be good 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler's day, 

Each will act as the other should, 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 


Nor time shall dim our love for fun 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler's day, 
For all our cares are on the run, 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 
So cheer up, boys, and let us lead 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler's day, 
All our guests to our brilliant feed, 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 
And let us sing with accent loud 
On Rambler's day, on Rambler’s day. 
“As your guests we are mighty proud,” 
Ramble, Rambler's way. 





Minstrelsy. 

After the rendition of the Rambler’s lay, a black-face song 
and dance virtuoso entertained the crowd a while with bits of 
minstrelsy, and was elever enough with his stunts to win the 
enthusiastic approval of the merry Ramblers. 


Paver and Rollands Arrive. 

Loud noises of groans and the rattling of chains made it ap- 
parent that more Ramblers had arrived and were seeking ad- 
mission to Hades, the following discussion occurring between 
his Satanic Majesty and two well known members:- 
Satan: “Hlow do you do, sir? Who are you?” 
Answer: “I am Mr. Rollands, of Chicago.” 

Satan: “What is your principal occupation in Chicago?” 
Answer: “The greater part of my time in Chicago is taken up 
rooting for the Cubs.” 

Satan: “Come right in, Mr. Rollands. Have Captain Chance 
stir up the fire and make the gentleman feel at home.” 

Again there was heard the clanking of chains and other 
sounds such as would supposedly emanate from the place of 
eternal punishment and then the following remarks: 


Satan: “Suydam, what's the matter with furnace No. 
Answer: “Paver is in here and he won't burn.” 
Satan: “Why not?’ 
Answer: “The blue coloring of his shirt puts out the fire.’ 
Satan: “What! Did he appear here with that old blue shirt that 
wore forever on earth?” 
Answer: “Yes; he expected to go to heaven.” 
Satan: “Well, we have got him here and if 
furnace No. 25 dump him in the lye tank.” 
Satan: “We don't let brokers in here.” 
Answer: “Well, I just saw Dave Simmons over there on 
those hot ridges.’’ A 
Satan: “Oh, he never was a broker.” 


by 


9-9" 


he won't burn in 


one of 


Feast on Canned Foods. 
Between each bit of dialogue a course of the following unique 
menu, Which demonstrated that it is possible to serve a com- 
plete, even elaborate, meal or banquet entirely of canned goods, 
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was served. It will be observed that everything, even the 
cigarettes, but excepting the liquid refreshments, was served in 
eans, this novel and distinctive feature of the Ramble eliciting 
appreciative comment by everybody present :— 


MENU. 


Old Forester Whisky. 
Hors’ D’ oeure la Petite. Cream of Love Apple A-La Campbell. 
Crab Meat, McMenamin’s Finest. ‘‘Winorr’’ Salad Dressing. 
Apollinaris. Coffin Nails—Encased Ze-Can. 
Libby’s Germans in Tights, Served With Sauerkraut. 
Libby’s Boneless Broilers. 

“Hart” Corn. Peas la ‘‘Hart.”’ 


Cocktail A-La-Can. 


Joy Water. 
Libby’s Filet of Beef a la Mode. 
Long Island Asparagus, Worthley’s Pride. 

Pork and Beans A-La Snider’s Process, Snider’s Catsup. 
Royal Roquefort Cheese. “Batavia’’ Brown Bread. 
Coffee Diable, Tulip Milk 
Served in Cans Furnished Us. 

Cigars. 


Following the ‘‘cream of lcve-apple a Ja Campbell,”’ R. P. 
Scott was heard applying to Satan for admission. He was let 
in, amid the applause of the Ramblers, after receiving a few 
of Satan’s hottest shots. 

Here subterranean rumblings were heard, sounding as if Sa 
tan might be having his troubles to remain head of works. 
Flames were seen shooting from the mouth of Hades, and the 
fellow working the thunder maker started things just to show 
that he wasn’t discouraged. But soon all quieted down again, 
and this conversation between Satan and a well known Ics 
spirit was heard coming from the fiery depths: 

Question: “Well, what is your name?” 

Answer “Chas. Suydam.” 





mia, 
WHA 


——o—— 





THE RATHSKELLER WAS 





“We have heard about you, Mr. Suydam, but we hadn't 


Satan: 
We supposed that you 


made a berth for you down here in Hades. 
were going to sojourn up above.” 

Answer: “Well, | have got in here, it seems. 
record on me, and I brought it down with me. 

Satan: “Let me see the record.” 

Answer: “Here is an itemized and detailed report of my meet 
ing with St. Peter.” 

Reading from the report just referred to: “Mr. Chas. Suydam 
called at my pearly gates and the following conversation took place 

Question: “Who are you?’ 

Answer: “I am Charlie Suydam.” 

Question: “What do you want?’ 


St. Peter had hi 


Answer: “I want to get in.” 
Question: “What have you done that entitles you to admission?” 
Answer: “Well, I saw a poor, decrepit and busted packer the 


other day and I gave him two cents.” 

St. Peter: “Gabriel, is that on record?” 

Gabriel: “Yes, St. Peter; it is marked down to his credit.” 

St. Peter: “What else have you done?’ 

Answer: “Well, as I was going up State street in Chicago 
the other night I met a poor canned goods broker half frozen to 
death and I gave him one cent.” 

St. Peter: “Gabriei, is that on record?’ 

Gabriel: “Yes, St. Peter.” 

St. Peter: “Well, what else have you done?” 

Answer: “Well, I can’t recall anything else just now.” 

St. Peter: “Gabriel, what do you think we ought to do with this 
fellow 7" 

Gabriel: “O, give him back his three cents and tell him to go to 
Hades.” 

The next arrival was Chas. Wileox. 
Satan in the following manner: 

Satan: “What is your name?’ 

Answer: “Charles Wilcox.” 

Satan: “Wait a minute. Let me look up my record. Why, I 
have no such name as Charlie Wilcox. By the way, where did you 
come from?” 

Answer: “I just came down from heaven. They wouldn't let me 
in there, and I have got to go somewhere, and so I came here.” 

Satan: “Where did you live when on earth?’ 

Answer: “In Chicago.” 

Satan: “Oh. well: you 
cagoans into Hades.” 

Wilcox: “What: 


He was questioned by 


can't get in here; we don’t let Chi- 


do I have to go back to Chicago?” 








LIBERALLY 





PATRONIZED. 
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Sing Suwanee River. 

At this stage of the proceedings several of those present be- 
gan to show signs of restlessness and were severely admonished 
by the toastmaster, who told them to be good. Then, some- 
body started ‘‘Suwanee River,’’ the crowd catching the old 
familiar melody and, led by the beautiful tenor of Chas. 8. 
Crary, swelled it into a mighty chorus, following with ‘‘ The 
Good Old Summer Time! ’’ 


A Hunch From Dante. 

Asked by President Cobb to tell the Ramblers and their 
guests how the idea for the evening’s unique entertainment had 
originated, Rambler Paul W. Paver stated that he had received 
‘a hunch’’ while reading Dante’s thrilling ‘‘Inferno.’’ Mr. 
Paver dwelt at some length on the subject and cn resuming 
his seat was rewarded with a salvo (whatever that is) of ap- 
plause. 

Further audible and impertinent conversation in parts of the 
room called forth more Cutting Remarks from Toastmaster 
Davis, sometimes referred to as ‘‘ Elongated Howard,’’ on ac- 
count of his rather unusual length over all and extremely cir- 
cumseribed breadth across the narrows. However, wielding a 
large and weighty mallet and pounding until the dishes and 
cans on the speakers’ table remarked to each other, ‘‘ Now, 
wouldn’t that jar you?’’ he brought a hush over the merry- 
makers and introduced Mr. Phelps of the American Can Co., 
referring to him as ‘‘ The greatest entertainer that ever enter- 
tained the convention. ’’ 

Mr. Phelps proved himself to be all that the toastmaster had 
said he was. He responded with a briiliant speech, which 
sparkled with wit and brought him frequent bursts of applause, 
especially when he made reference to the skulls and skeletons 
which formed so effective a part of the scene’s setting. 


Billy Baldridge was called on next and did a bones rattling 
turn in a way which is the despair of burnt cork ‘‘artists’’ 
who occupy the end chairs, farthest from the interlocutor. 

Chief of Police Hager of Louisville was next introduced by 
Toastmaster Davis. He told the Ramblers that their reputa 
tion for being ‘‘ good fellows’’ and ‘‘ good spenders’’ had pre- 
ceded them and that they ‘‘could go as far as they liked,’’ as 
the freedom of the town was theirs. Chief Hager was gen- 
erously applauded, and then it came Chas. 8S. Crary’s turn to 
perform. He was called upon by the toastmaster, who was re- 
ferred to as resembling a figure I, for a speech and by the 
crowd for a song, and announced that he would do both. The 
Ramblers wanted him to sing ‘‘ Illinois,’’ but he said he would 
sing instead a song in which all present could join, ‘‘My Own 
United States,’’ his fine voice completely filling the banquet 
room. But again arose a clamor for ‘‘Illinois.’’ It continued 
until the quartette appeared on the stage, their full, strong 
voices drowning out the calls for Mr. Crary to favor the ban- 
queters with the song for which he has become quite famous. 

Mr. Crary was followed by R. P. Scott, who related a little 
story from among his experiences while «a candidate recently 
for the Ohio Senatorship. Mr. Scott was also urged to sing, 
on invitation which he accepted with alacrity, rendering the 
classic, ‘‘ He Walked Right in and Turned Around and Walked 
Right Out Again,’’ ending amid thunderous applause. 

Speeches were interspersed with refined vaudeville acts, which 
were greatly appreciated. 

Just before the Ramble was declared closed talks were made 
by Messrs. Louis Follett, Mannie Miller, Cobb and others. Then 
President Theodore Cobb eloquently thanked everybody for 
coming and behaving so well, and, with expressions of good 
will and the hope of seeing all in 1910, bade the crowd farewell. 


The Specials. 


SAHAT’S the use of describing what happened at 
every milepost that the Association special train 
from Chieago to the Louisville convention 
whisked by? Why narrate every one of the 
many funny incidents of that merry trip from 
Park Row to Seventh and Main streets? Why 
attempt the tale of the long choo-choo, with its 
a quarter people aboard (not counting the mem 
of the incomparable Pekin Quintette), all happy and 
many of them hilarious, when the sketches on the- following 
page by THE CANNER’S artist, who was aboard and on the job 
every minute, illustrate and adorn the tale so well? 

However, the train was exceptional in so many respects that 
this feature of the annual convention deserves more extended 
mention. It consisted of ten coaches, eight brand new sleepers, 
a diner and a baggage car. The Big Four railway officials pro- 
vided one of the finest trains that ever pulled out of Chicago, 
and assigned to accompany the convention party on the Asso- 
ciation Special Mr. I. P. Spining. General Northern Passenger 
Agent, and Mr. W. C. Hazard, City Passenger Agent at Chi- 





hundred and 


bers 


cago, and the Pullman company Mr. Edwin Drew, Assistant 
District Superintendent. These gentlemen did all in their 


power to assist Mr. Flannery in making everybody on board 
comfortable and happy. 

The pleasures of the trip were greatly added to by the music 
of the Pekin Quintette, from the Pekin Theatre, Chicago, the 
only theatre in the United States playing colored artists ex- 
clusively. 

The following delicious menu was especially prepared for the 
trip: 


MENU. 


Soups. 
Chicken. 
Mock Turtle. 
Relishes. 
Gherkins. 
Cold Meats, Etc. 
Boiled Smoked Tongue. 

Sandwiches. 
Ham. Tongue 
Boston Baked Beans, Hot or Cold, 
Imported Frankfurters, Potato Salad. 
Club Cheese and Toasted Crackers. 
Tea or Coffee. 


Consomme. Tomato. 


Olives. Chow Chow. 


Boiled Ham. Sardines. 


Caviar. Cheese. 


Needless to say, Mr. Flannery was the central figure on the 
train, and was repeatedly greeted, as he passed from one car 
to another looking after the comfort of the travelers, with the 
song, ‘‘Old John Flannery is a Good Old Soul.’’ This was 
the popular refrain in the diner, which continued to be patron- 
ized and was the favorite resort until Indianapolis was reached 
in the wee small hours of the morning. 


Other Specials. 


Besides the association special, a second train was run from 
Chicago to Louisville, going via the Pennsylvania. Special 
cars for the exclusive use of packers and brokers bound con- 
ventionwards were put on at various cities. 

A special car of Rochester rooters left that city for Louis- 
ville Sunday evening, January 31. 

in the party were Donald Stuart, of the Hohmann & Maurer 
Manufacturing Company; Charles A. Boller and Daniel Skuse, 
of the Stecher Lithographic Company; Clement L. Miner, of 
the Pfaudler Company; W. N. Clark, of W. N. Clark & Co.; 
George W. Cobb and Mrs. Cobb, Amos Cobb and Clarence Cobb, 
of Fairport; Wm. H. Smith, of Le Roy; Mr. Winters and 
Mr. Prophet, of Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris. 

The Baltimore special was in charge of J. Cecil Smith, of 
Hanna & Smith, of Baltimore, and was made up of well- 
known Baltimoreans and Marylanders. The cars were attached 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio train. Among those in the party 
were the following: 

Messrs. Hugh 8S. Orem, John 8. 
E. Everett Gibbs, Louis Grebb, B. Hamburger, W. I. Horsfull, 
S. Johancen, E. J. Judge, Arthur A. Judge, E. H. Miller, 
S. O. Randall, E. C. Shriver, Henry Doeller, John C. Doeller, 
Charles H. Doeller, John 8S. Lusk, H. M. Kronau, H. M. Kronau, 
Jr., Richard Dorsey, H. Cottingham, Charles J. Brooks, E. H. 
Brooks, William G. Dougherty, Harry W. Krebs, Thomas J. 
Meehan, George L. Shaw, W. A. Tingle, A. Slaysman, George M. 
D. Tyler, W. A. Wagner, E. C. White, H. A. Waidner, Capt. 
Bradley T. Stokes, Jesse Abrahams, J. Cecil Smith; H. P. 
Strasbaugh, P. T. Baker, Aberdeen; W. 8. Forward, W. E. 
Robinson, Belair; C. H. Murray, Odenton. 

Another special went on Sunday night, January 31, over 


Gibbs. Jr., Rufus Gibbs, 
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the Baltimore & Ohio. On board were Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Gorrell, of Belair, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. T. Phillips, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. M. Milbourne, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Stevenson, Miss 
Virginia Waters, Charles Burns, W. O. Hoffecker, E. Grena- 
baum, W. E. Hearn, A. Phillips, W. N. Fleckenstein, W. N. 
Fleckenstein, Jr., J. S. Reynolds, W. G. Rouse, A. Lowrie, 
<. Dorsey, W. A. Rockwell, D. L. Harrison, E. J. Wood, H. R. 


Webster, A. L. Hinchman, Frank MeCormick, W. W. Kemp, 


William H. Rife, J. H. Mitchell, J. Boone, J. 
C. C. Nickerson and J. W. Wooters. 

Other large parties went from Portland, Me., conducted by 
E. M. Lang, Jr., and from St. Louis, Mo. The Portland car 
gained a number of recruits at Boston, among them being 
H. M. Holt and F. M. Dickinson, both well-known Boston 
brokers. 


Smith, H. Fooks, 


On the Side 


Aberdeen next! 

Which way is North? 
Alas, 
You’re a dandy orator, Rufus. 


poor ‘*Can-Can.”’ 

Special trains and cars were quite common. 

No, the Troutville canners didn’t get the hook. 
‘*“Toledo for Mine’ 
Not a three-ring circus, yet it was all under one roof. 
The Seelbach Rathskellar solved the irrigation problem. 


was seen on many lapels. 


For some of the boys the ramble was a marathon affair. 
The machinery show lived up to the prospectus, all right. 
Milwaukee, ‘‘The Bright Spot,’’ keeps after the con- 
vention. 

For sartorial splendor we have to hand the 
Thos. J. 

We don’t believe President Crary has . peer as a presiding 
officer. 

It was remarked that Howard Davis was ‘‘real astoreratic 
looking. ’’ 

My, but didn’t some of those broker chaps cut 
social gash! 

Frost and Lang both seemed tickled over becoming ‘‘ex’’- 
presidents. 

Who was the 
Strasbaugh. 

The canners didn’t need the. keys to the city. 
it wide open. 

We’ll have to give it to Baltimore for producing genuine 
silver-tongues. 

Dr. Wiley 
feel that way. 

Anyway, there was nothing slack-filled about the raths- 
keller evenings. 

Canned goods need no further advertising in the Ken- 
tucky metropolis. 

The presence of so many of the fair sex imparted much 
éclat to the occasion. 

Billy Baldridge was there 
does it as well as ever. 

Jonesy, of Peoria, Ill., is requested to bring high pockets 
to the next convention. 


nosegay to 


a wide 


Duke of Ask Harry 


-awtucket, anyway? 


They found 


didn’t look down-hearted—and said he didn’t 


with his ‘‘bones’’ act, and he 


Gorrell’s report was a splendid illustration of how to live 
well on nothing a year. 

‘*Charlie’’ Crary is certainly a daridy choir leader—vide 
‘*My Old Kentucky Home.’’ 

‘*There is no such thing in the United States as a cop- 
pered pea.’’—Dr. Wiley. 

Pretty lively doings in the Rathskeller after the theater 
party. Were there? 

‘¢Mannie’’ Miller effectively pushed the claims of Atlantic 
City for the 1910 convention. 


you 


Some have survived many national conventions, but one 
was too much for Scott’s bear. 
Henceforth it will be the thing for canners to ‘‘take in’’ 
the Pekin theater when in Chicago. 
Gov. Willson, despite his protestations as to inability, ete., 
ete., made a corking good speech and one of just the right 
kind. 
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Charlie Crary knows how to take a figure I and make it 
look like a figure LI. 

The Rochester rootzen verien encountered serious opposi- 
tion from the ‘‘ Bright Spotters.’’ 

Lang’s ‘‘shadow’’ souvenir seemed to be in great demand 
—it’s made of ‘‘ Neverslip,’’ too. 

Timms reluctantly came to the front in an 
one of the penalties of greatness! 

The one best bet in the musical line was Flannery’s coon 
band from the Pekin Theater, Chicago. 

Some of the canners found the larger social events espe- 
cially useful in establishing alibis. 

Louisville broke several records, among them those for 
special trains, cars and real coon bands. 


emergency— 


We heard him called by some who were on Smith’s Balti- 
more special, Salome Hugh. Wonder why? 

Dropping precipitately into our native language we wish 
to remark that the weather was savoir faire. 

Dr. Wiley has gained fame for himself, and now the news- 
paper writers are trying to make his hat famous. 

Canners’ alphabet: O stands for Oratory, Olney 
Orem, resplendent in armory, theater or forum. 

Louisville must have liked the canners—it wants them to 
partake of Kentucky hospitality again next ‘year. 

It is claimed that the oysters served onthe half-shell in 
the rathskeller were opened by some with prayer. 

The fiscal week ending Saturday, February 6, witnessed 
the departure of the last packer from’ Louisville. 

E. C. Hall, of Brockton, was a new representative of 
Massachusetts this year. Come again, Mr. Hall. 

**Cupid’’ Gorrell liked the coon band’s musie best when 
it played selections from ‘‘The Honeymoon Trail.’’ 


and 


What was the greatest surgical operation in history? Why, 
Lansing Warner at Canners’ Exchange, of course. 

If the canners want the N. A. to accomplish things, they ’ll 
have to come to the front with the ‘‘sinews of war.’’ 

Incidentally, the Louisville papers made Secretary J. L. 
- > 9 i ° Py e 
Flannery, Jr., of the Brokers’ association, a trade editor. 

Some of the more imaginative exhibitors were able to 
figure large sales as long as their lead pencils held out. 

Jacksonville, Fla., too, wanted the 1910 convention, and 
as an inducement offered the shade of the sheltering palm. 

i 
Orem was to the front as chairman of the resolution com- 


mittee, and they did some powerful ‘‘resoluting,’’ all right. 


L. A. Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio, was highly complimented 
on his address on the tinplate question, and deserved to be. 


One simply has to soar into the superlatives, and soar high 
at that, to properly qualify the beauties of a Gibbs oration. 
Ira Whitmer, of Bloomington, IH., and George Gaddis, of 
New York, being old college chums, had their annual reunion. 

Fred Knapp was so busy showing labeling machines that 
he got warm and removed his hat, coat—and his troubles 
were, few. 

‘*Cash’’ Dashiell, from Princess Anne, Md., was behind 
the table as usual, calling in a stentorian tone, ‘‘ No cashee, 
no badgee.’’ 

Orem, in addition to being a good speaker himself, knows 
another one when he sees him. He was responsible for 
Gibbs’ presence. 
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The. canners sho’ looked prosperous, but not so much so 
that there is immediate danger of their being investigated 
as a menace to the republic. 

Lusk, the label man, adorned with Van Dyke, cigar and 
a smile, fit for fun and frolic, eavorted through the lobby 
as though he were a boy again. 

L. S. Fliekensiein, of Easton, Md., was there as usual. 
This venerable not only packs corn, but also invents cookers 
and other canning house appurtenances. 

Secretary Gorrell was the recipient of congratulations on 
all sides, especially after his friends had met Mrs. Gorrell. 
They are sure to be a very popular couple. 

We looked in vain for R. P. Scott and J. C. Warvel to 
earry out the cakewalk contest. Warvel was there, appar- 
ently ready, but where! oh! where was R. P.? 

President Crary was given three cheers as he was leaving 
the Rathskeller Thursday evening, and answered by singing 
‘*My Own United States’’ as only he can sing it. 

William G. Daugherty, a man and none the less for that. 
The American (Can) nobleman renewed acquaintance with 
his host of friends from South, East, North and West. 

William D. Breaker, of U. H. Dudley & Co., the newly 
elected direetor of the National Brokers’ Association, 1s 
said by some to be the ‘‘ peerless broker of Hudson street.’’ 


We didn’t see ‘‘Joe’’ Schuler on the floor Thursday even- 
ing. He did show up at the door, but his feet didn’t seem 
to catch on with the music—too bad! and he such a dancer, 
too. 

Bob Seott recently tossed a mere hundred thousand at the 
Ohio State University, but as Robert P. owns a husky meal 
ticket he performed the stunt without a quiver of the 
pocketbook. 

Messrs, Thomas and Burroughs, the two sedate and digni- 
fied gentlemen representing William Nnmsen’s Sons, sane- 
tioned the frivolities on the ‘‘Smith’’ special as lookers on 
if not in deed. 

In an exclusive interview anent the Cutting Things some 
of the packers had to say about his address Gerald Pierce, 
just before leaving Louisville, made the following significant 
statement: ‘‘Whew!’’ 

Wonder if Davis, the tinplate man, remembers his first 
convention at Detroit and knows he has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the first man to wear evening clothes at 
a canners’ convention? 

The W. B. Housum Company, brokers of Cleveland, O., were 
represented at Louisville by Joseph H. Kline, whose attractive 
personaiity made him many new friends among the canners and 
others who attended the convention. 


Modest A. T. MacDonald, ruddy, blue-eyed, keen-witted, 
deserved the praise Louisville citizens bestowed upon him 
for the conspicuous part he took in landing the convention 
and contributing to its suceess. 

It is indeed difficult for some men to always impress on- 
lookers that they are gentlemen. John S. Gibbs, Jr., of Bal- 
timore, in this regard is a pastmaster, and the best part of it 
is that it comes natural to John. 


Mr. Robert 8. Fogg, one of the largest and most progressive 
of New Jersey's canners, was as usual a deeply interested 
observer of the convention’s work. It is a genuine pleasure 
to meet men of the stamp of Mr. Fogg. 


W. E. Robinson, the man who knows a standard better 
than many others, was there also, pushing his definition 
with his accustomed grace and diplomacy. He was last seen 
talking to a man from Missouri. 


That popular fellow, Harry Krebs, was in line represent- 
ing the American Can Company. Harry is a mixer by 
nature—if is only necessary to press the button if you have 
a desire and Harry will do the rest. 


On Thursday a luncheon was given at the Seelbach by 
Mrs. Levy, wife of the chairman of the local entertainment 
committee. The guests were Mrs. C. 8S. Crary, Mrs. Walter 
A. Frost, Mrs. Frank Gorrell, and Mrs. E. Clay Shriner. 


How many went down to Lillian Russell’s private car and 
secured her autograph on their programmes? We know of 
one who did and his seeret is safe with us. 

James Stoops, the efficient penman of the Ohio association, 
is an example of the kind of secretary every canner’s organ- 
ization should have. He is a steady pusher who gets results. 

Mr. Pierce perhaps realized before he took his departure 
from Louisville that he had been guilty of the indiscretion 
of having serious dalliance with something which possessed 
some of the chief characteristics of a buzz-saw. 

Gibbs’ speech was a marvel of clear, continuous thought. 
Every word as reported elsewhere in this issue, is just as he 
said it, not as he wrote it. He can write well, but he can 
talk better than he writes, and that’s going some. 

Charles M. Ams, of New York, whose name is a familiar 
one in the canning industry, is truly a big minded man, ver- 
satile, talented, able, and a more than pleasing companion. His 
charming wife accompanied him to the convention. 

E. N. Miller, affectionately called ‘‘ Manny,’’ would make 
an ideal hotel night watchman. It is said just before 
retiring for the night, he would unlock the doors of the 
‘*Seelbach’’ each morning to admit the day guests. 

To all who didn’t hear of it during the meeting, we wish 
to say that Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the National 
Canners’ Association, was married just about three days 
before the convention and honeymooned in Louisville. 

Charlie Brooks, of Baltimore, packs Victory Brand when 
at home and roots to victory the Baltimore representatives 
at the convention. Charlie always puts his voice in training 
for sixty days in order to be ship-shape for such occasions. 

Everett Gibbs, the man of nerve, who is as ‘‘good all 
round’’ as the can that he makes, soldered and cemented 
new acquaintances with such affability and ease that it is 
unnecessary to except the ‘‘two in a thousand’’ guarantee. 





The Gibbs boys—Rufus, John, Everett—brothers and 
cousins—Apollos and Chesterfields—college graduates—all 


‘round men and companions, were the center of many an in- 
teresting group in cafe, lobby, convention hall and Raths- 
skellar. 

J. Ceeil Smith’s special from Baltimore had a distin- 
guished guest on board, none other than the noble Duke of 
Pawtucket, who demonstrated to the complete satisfaction 
of the Marylanders his knowledge of everything connected 
with jackpots. 

Repartee as she is spoke in Louisville: Said a Yankee 
canner, standing on a corner, to an intelligent motorman: 
‘*What car do I take to get to the Armory?’’ ‘‘Take a 
trolley car,’’ replied the I. M., proceeding on his way with 
unabated vigor. 

John T. Staff, Jr., claims the honor of having traveled the 
greatest distance of any packer to attend the convention. 
Mr. Staff came all the way from the Sandwich Islands, where 
he is in the business of catching pineapples and putting 
them in cans. 

After the theater Thursday evening a supper party was 
given in the Rathskeller by Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Suydam. 
The guests were Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Shriner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Ross, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Frost, and Mr. 
John Flannery. 


William N. Norman, the luxurious tourist, philanthropist, 
and general dispenser of family utensils, supplanted the 
eonductor on the ‘‘Smith’’ special, distributed solder blot- 
ters, chocolates, red cross remedies and used the bell rope 
for a clothes line. 

A man who is making a steadily deepening impress upon 
his fellow packers is President J. C. Warvel, of the Ohio 
Canners’ Association. Mr. Warvel, whose home is in the 
pleasant little city of Wauseon, is a hard, consistent worker 
and a ready, forceful speaker. 

It’s a toss-up whether Charley Crary’s description of 
Howard Davis that he resembled a figure I, or that of the 
fellow who remarked at the Ramble that he was thin enough 
to go through a gaspipe without the assistance of a lubri- 
cant was the more accurate. 
in Cincinnati in silence, 
muddy water: at 


We suffered the smoke and dirt 
washed ovr hands forty times daily in 
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Louisville and grumbled not, but if Pittsburg is suggested 
for the next convention we shall fight our next door neighbor, 
and you all know who he is. 

O. C. Huffman, president of the United States and Virginia 
Can Companies, is a young business man who has ‘‘arrived.’’ 
He is possessed of fine abilities and has more energy than 
two ordinary men. He and his associates are building up a 
large business in packers’ cans. 

Harvey Holt, of everybody knows where, is truly a con- 
ventionite. You cannot keep him away, even if he has to 
sleep on a hook, and his New Hampshire stories are simply 
side-splitting. His Anglo-Russian dialect is easy after you 
have followed him for a few minutes. 

Messrs. Grant, Beall & Co., of Chicago, were much in evi- 
dence, represented by J. N. Grant, W. R. Eley and C. J. Bod- 
den. With three cards like these the hand is good enough to 
stand pat on. It would have been an unbeatable combination 
had C. J. Sutphen of the firm been along. 

Mr. E. P. Sills, of Chicago, whose knowledge of canned 
goods is about as thorough as any man’s, was present with 
Mrs. Sills, a lady of exceptional charm. Mr. Sills is one of 
the best liked and most respected brokers that we know of. 
He could not be discourteous if he tried. 

Sipping from a glass of apollinaris to allay the fever in 
his aesophagus, he said: ‘‘Brooks is my name. 
Baltimore. Proud of my city? I should say—why we can 
furnish these conventions with more star——’’ The rest 
of the sentence was submerged in a gurgle. 

William Y. Bogle, of the Sanitary Can Company, the man 
who gets there, was busily occupied when not engaged in 
more important duties, repeating his interesting talk for the 
many millionth time as to how to cap a can without solder. 
If you don’t get what you want, ask Mr. Bogle. 

William S. Forwood, Jr., of Bel Air, Md., though not yet 
a veteran, kept his ‘‘end up,’’ either right or left, it makes 
little difference to Bill, and his new acquaintances second 
the motion that he is a ‘‘ jolly good fellow.’’ Besides, he 
never sleeps; that is, while aboard a sleeper or while attend- 
ing a convention. 

Keen was the regret expressed at the inability of Gov- 
ernor Bert M. Fernald of Maine to attend the convention. 
Governor Fernald is a member of one of Maine’s leading 
sanning concerns and was on the programme for an address; 


but important legislative matters prevented him leaving 
his home state. 
Almost a collision, but not quite, occurred just before 


the ‘‘Smith’’ special reached Louisville. It was, however, : 
friendly bout. The prime movers were the ‘‘venerable’’ 
Tom Meehan and his right worthy new acquaintance Wins- 
low, the pickle man, rightfully dubbed by the former the 
‘*Earl of Pawtucket.’’ 

Vice-President L. A. Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio, attended 
to the case of Gerald Pierce, of ‘‘What to Eat,’’ with neat- 
ness, politeness and dispatch. Mr. Pierce, we hope, left 
Louisville with a better knowledge and deeper respect for 
the canners and their products. Doubtless in future he will 
he more discriminating. 

Vinton, Iowa, was represented by a good sized delegation 
consisting of George Kelley and Charles Miller of the Vinton 
Canning Company, and F. G. Ray and Millard Jones, of the 
lowa Canning Company. Other representatives from that 
part of Iowa were Horace Kelley, of Independence, and 
Milo Kelley, of Belle Plaine. 

Richard Dorsey, the man who sells labels for the Amer- 
ican Label Manufacturing Company, is noted for being a 
sound sleeper nothwithstanding weights and heavy weights 
that pass in the night. Dick is a man who greets you with 
a smile. If you don’t watch out, he will sell you labels, 
even if he never carries a sample. 

President O. J. Johnson of the Wheeling Can Company is 
one of the finest fellows connected with the canning in- 
dustry. He worked hard during the convention, but found 
time, nevertheless, to chat awhile with scores of his host of 
warm personal friends among the canners. Johnson is as 
live a wire as there is in the business. 

Ralph Crary, of the Crary Canning Company, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., and one of the brightest and hustlingest of the younger 
eanners of this country, had his charming wife with him, and 
we doubt very much if any of the nearly two thousand people 


« 
t 


Brooks, of! 
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who went to the Louisville convention had a better time than 
the Crarys, whose popularity was evident. 

The biggest canner at the convention, considering the size 
of his pack rather than his stature or girth, was Frank 
Van Camp, of the Van Camp Packing Company, of Indianapo- 
lis. This is something worth boasting of, although boastful- 
ness is not one of Mr. Van Camp’s characteristics. 

George H. Hooke journeyed all the way from the Golden 
Gate to attend the convention and, as usual, brought his 
charming wife with him. Mr. Hooke possesses one of the 
most active brains and tireless bodies to be found among 
the canners of this country and, besides, is one of the think- 
ers and best posted men in the trade. 

Alex. Wiley, of the J. K. Armsby Company, rejuvenated 
and handsomer than ever, was, if possible, more affable 
than ever. Alex. socialized among the boys, at the same time 
keeping an eagle eye on Sid Thursby of Kemp, Day & Co., 
who said he enjoyed the convention, since he was at the 
present time an advocate of the ‘‘simple life.’’ 

We reckon and guess, maybe, sometime, perhaps, it will 
filter into the consciousness of newspaper writers that 
canned foods are not kept by the use of chemicals and pre- 
servatives and that if they make careless and unwarranted 
statements regard the canning industry they will have the 
board of publicity hot upon their trail. 

A dinner was given Monday evening in the Rathskeller 
by Mr. T. G. Cranwell of the Continental Can Company. The 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. ©. 8. Crary, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


W. Ross, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. E. Clay Shriner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter A. I'rost, Mr. Willard Rouse, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
T. Stare, and Mr. and Mrs. William Thomas. 


One of the kind of men of whom the canning industry is 
proud is James P, Olney, of Rome, N. Y. Mr. Olney is recog- 
nized as one of the most progressive men in the business. He 
is broad-minded, brainy, far-sighted, a fine judge of men and 
commercial conditions. He was accompanied by his son, who 
promises to develop into just such a man as his father is. 

Messrs. William Y. Bogle and George Cobb, the former 
president and the latter treasurer and general manager 
of the Sanitary Can Company, one of the big business sue- 
cesses of recent years, are deservedly popular with every- 
body. Both are brainy and energetic far beyond the aver- 
age, and make a fine impression upon all whom they meet. 

The members of the Louisville reception committee were 
Messrs. V. H. Englehard, Fulton Gordon, Louis Hirsch, George 
R. Ouerbacker and Mare Blakemore, who performed their duties 
in the manner of true hosts. Every man on the committee was 
ever attentive to the visitors to their city, and THE CANNER 
knows that the courtesy and thoughtfulness shown were deeply 
appreciated. 

Charlie Suydam gets as much pleasure out of the convention 
as anybody who attends them. And while enjoying the big 
annual gatherings, he makes hay while the sun shines, for he 
doesn’t permit himself to be forgetful of business. His popu- 
larity, great as it already is, continues to increase. Mrs. 
Suydam, a gracious lady indeed, accompanied Mr. Suydam to 
Louisville. 

We noticed at the American Can Company’s theater party 
Messrs. F. F. Hubbard, of Canastoga, N. Y.; Harry Stras- 
baugh, of Aberdeen, Md.; Charles Corby, of New York; F.N. 
Barrett, editor of The American Grocer, and Ellis Howland, 
grocery trade editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
all sitting elbow to elbow in the same row of seats. This is 
a peerless quintette. 

Charles H. Clarke, of the Kelley-Clarke Company, Seattle, 
Wash., was one of the Pacific Coast’s delegates to the con- 
vention. He and Charles Corby, who represents the Kelley- 
Clarke interests in the New York market, were seen often 
together, and Mr. Corby, by the way, was the host at several 
of the most delightful of the many little feasts given during 
the Louisville meeting. 

Among those who entertained dinner parties at the con- 
vention was John M. Paver, Jr., formerly of Indianapolis, 
but now of Gibson City, Il]. Mr. Paver’s guests were: Mr. 
and Mrs. F. F. Wiley, Miss Wiley, Miss Myrtle Wiley, Mr. 
Leland Wiley, of Edinburg, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Day, 
of Indianapolis; Miss Conway, of Fairport, N. Y., and Mr. 
Cowles, of New Albany, Ind. 
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An impromptu reception, with impromptu in black type, 
was held in the stateroom of car No. 3, oceupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Frost, on the return trip. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Crary, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Suydam, 
Mr. Cc. 8S. Jones, Mr. George A. Buse, and Mr. John L. 
Flannery, Jr. All the guests contributed to the entertain- 
ment, both mental and liquid. 

You may think that a man can not oecupy a dual position. 
If so, what about Walter B. Timms? He is as much at home 
and as hospitably surrounded at a canners’ meet as if at- 
tending the wholesale grocers’ annual, or as if he were 
seated at his desk on the second floor of Austin, Nichols & 
establishment phoning an order for canned 
Meehan in Baltimore. 


large 
‘*tomats’’ to Tom 

Fulton Gordon, who took an active part in entertaining the 
visiting canners and brokers, is a prime mover in the Ken 
tucky Packers’ Association, and made the announcement 
that plans are now progressing which most likely will lead 
to a consolidation with the Tennessee Packers’ Association. 
In the event of a consolidation the new association will be 
known as the Kentucky and Tennessee Packers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Secretary ©. M. Dashiell, of the Tri-States 
ciation, worked hard during the meeting assisting National 
Secretary Gorrell in registering the delegates and running 
an important part of the convention’s machinery. Mr. 
Dashiell, besides being a good packer, is one of the best 
canners’ association secretaries in the country. His work 
with the Tri-States Association speaks eloquently for his 
ability. 

All the booths in Machinery hall naturally were ‘‘invit 
ing,’’ and, of course, the representatives of the ‘‘enter- 
prising’’ firms whieh made exhibits accorded all packers 
‘*the most polite attention,’’ likewise a ‘‘cordial greeting,’ 
but some of the chairs offered the footsore canners who 
paused in the ‘‘handsomely decorated’’ booths would have 
been vastly improved had they been equipped with a soft- 
boiled cushion or two. 

Ralph B. Polk, of Greenwood, Ind., made a fine impression 
on the convention. His address on the canning of tomatoes 
was one of the best practical papers ever heard at a canners’ 
meeting. Such was the opinion which was freely expressed by 
those who heard him. Another excellent address was that on 
old and new methods of pea-packing, delivered by Frank T. 
Stare, of Waukesha, Wis. Mr. Stare is a past master at 
canning peas and one of the most progressive canners the 
industry owns. 

The reélection of 


Co.’s 


Packers’ Asso 


Charles 8S. Crary, of Hoopeston, Ill., to 
the presidency of the N. C. A. was, in THE CANNER’S opinion, 
one of the most important acts of the convention. Mr. Crary 
has worked faithfully and effectively in the canners’ interest, 
applying a high order of ability to the promotion of the 
industry ’s welfare. Secretary Gorrell, too, deserved the recog- 
nition which was paid his services. He has performed his 
arduous labors diligently and ably, and his devotion to the 
duties of his office makes him an invaluable official. 

P. Hohenadel, who operates canneries at Janesville, Wis., 
and Rochelle, LL, and is one of the big packers of the West, 
is popular wherever he goes; Louisville was no exception. Mr. 
Hohenadei, however, went to Louisville to work, and work he 
did every day in explaining the merits of the automatic steril- 
izing machine in which he is interested with Messrs. Hastings 
and L. J. Risser, of Onarga, Ill, president of the Western 
-ackers’ Canned Goods Association, both of whom were present 
at the convention, working like beavers all the time. 

When a few flakes fell at Baltimore, just before the large 
Maryland delegation set sail for Louisville, fears of a full- 
grown blizzard ,with ten-foot snowdrifts and stalled trains, 
were aroused in the breasts of the bunch, some of whom 
began muttering things about ‘‘Hartford county luck.’’ 
But as our worst fears are seldom realized, the ‘‘real bliz- 
zard’’ failed to bliz, and when the train rolled into Louis- 
ville the merry party aboard found that genuine spring 
weather, ordered especially for the canners, was prevailing. 

An opera hat, a Persian lamb collar attached to a fur-lined 
overcoat, the regulation claw-hammer and a wide expanse 
of shirt front is but the outward appearance and counts for 
naught. When the man has a face indicating character, a 
kind and courteous manner, an equable disposition, his rai- 
ment fits him better and is altogether in keeping with his 


general make-up. Such a man is Strasbaugh, of Aberdeen. 
Loyal to his friends, popular, respected, admired, his absence 
from a canners’ convention would be noted and commented 
upon. 

Secretary A. T. MeDonald of the Louisville Commercial 
Club, Louisville’s ‘‘Man Behind the Gun,’’ when it comes to 
landing conventions and seeing them successfully through 
to the end, was the host at a dinner party at the Armory 
one night during convention week. A number of speeches 
were made, and the burden of all of them was that Mr. 
MeDonald had covered himself with glory during the big 
convention, and that it was largely through his painstaking 
care and eternal vigilance that the convention proved such 
a great success. 

The war department detailed Col. A. D. Kniskern, of the 
subsistence bureau, to attend the convention, being the first 
official recognition taken by the United States government of 
the canners’ conventions. Colonel Kniskern stated that he 
was present for the purpose of carrying out the wish of the 
war department to be informed regarding everything con- 
nected with the canning industry. He was a keen observer 
throughout the meeting, attending the sessions of the N. C. A. 
and carefully examining the machinery in the big exhibition 
of canning appliances. 

George G. Bailey, first president of the National Canners’ 
Association and one of the big, brainy men among the packers 
of the grand old Empire State, personally conducted a good- 
sized delegation from Rome, N. Y: They got to Cincinnati 
something like thirty-six hours behind schedule, and then had 
to engage a special train at Cincinnati to complete the journey 
to the Falls City. Upon arriving Mr. Bailey found it difficult 
to obtain a room, but declared with grim determination that 
he would stay for the convention if he had ‘‘to walk the 
streets every night,’’ which, happily, wasn’t necessary. 

‘* Brainy’’ is the comment one usually makes after having 
held a conversation with Samuel F. Haserot, of the Haserot 
Canneries Company, of Cleveland, O. Mr. Haserot is several 
other things beside a canner, and in all of them he is a 
leader. As a Cleveland banker he is prominent, as a farmer 
notable, as a hunter famous, and as a canner he is original 
and progressive. Withal he is one of the most charming of 
men, a companion whose conversation is always interesting and 
generally instructive. The canning industry would be much 
the better for one or two more Haserots. 

While Charlie Crary has the art of salve-spreading whit- 
tled down to a very fine point, he was sincere in making 
this little speech on the eve of his departure from Louis 
ville: ‘* Louisville is the best little city I ever visited. We 
were treated with genuine Kentucky hospitality, of which 
I had heard so much about, and we all regret that our labors 


are at an end and that we have to depart so soon. The 
local committee, which secured the convention for your 


city, cannot be praised too highly. They made good every 
promise, and we are all of the opinion that Louisville is 
entitled to everything she wants in 1911.’’ 

Robert M. Laas, secretary and treasurer of the well-known 
Farnum Brokerage Company, was among Kansas City’s rep- 
resentatives at the convention, and right well did he acquit 
himself, as we noticed that he came pretty nearly equaling 
the hand-shaking reeord. ‘‘Bob’’ is rather modest about 
it, but he oratorical ability above that of the 
average business man, being a ready, intelligent speaker 
and sure of himself when on his feet, no matter what kind 
of an audience he happens to be facing. However, he was 
silent at Louisville. He talked, all right, but made no 


‘* speeches. ’’ 


possesses 


The American Can Company ‘‘boys’’ are as fine a set of 
fellows as ever sold a bill of goods, cans or any other kind 
of merchandise, and the part they played in making every- 
body have a good time added much to the pleasures of 
many of the canners in attendance. Messrs. Phelps, Tem- 
ple, Cooke and Daugherty are all among the finest exam 
ples of the modern American man of business, while W. B. 
‘almer, M. T. Grant, A. V. Crary and W. G. MeNab, of 
Chieago; H. W. Krebs, E. H. Brooks and A. W. Sisk, of 
Baltimore, with Frank Achilli, Harry Craver and others of 
the New York office are simply the salt of the earth. 

Secretary John T. Staff of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association, again demonstrated the worth of his 
services in preparing for and holding the big machinery 
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shows which have been so important a feature of the con- 
ventions for years past. He ably handled the perplexing 
duties which fell to him, both previous to and during the 
exhibition. He will be known in future as General Manager 
Staff, as a new position was created by the Machinery asso- 
ciation, which elected Thomas A. Scott, of Cadiz, Ohio, see 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Scott is familiar with the requirements 
of his office and will render the organization valuable 
service. 

The special sleeper on the Chesapeake & Ohio delightfully 
arranged by the enterprising J. Cecil Smith proved to be a 
‘‘waker’’ instead, although from no fault of the popular 
promoter. While surrounded by the oratorical exhibitions 
of Orem, Meehan, and others, why should anybody want 
to sleep? Hugh 8. Orem, the inimitable packer, orator, 
diplomat, canned goods legislator, song and dance artist, 
and general dispenser of sunshine, was in a more than 
18-karat condition and the moments simply fled as he flitted 
from friend to friend imparting honey trom the honeycomb 
to his favored acquaintances as none other than ‘‘ Hughey’ 
ean do. 


J. H. Freeman, the Fargo, N. D., broker, was loud in 
his praises ot Kentucky courtesy. ‘‘I have gone to many 
conventions and naturally visited many different cities,’’ 
said Mr. Freeman in conversation with a Louisvillian, ‘‘ but 
never have I been treated with such uniform courtesy as I 
have in Louisville. This is my first visit in the South; is 
that a Southern characteristic? If it is, 1’m pledged to the 
South. I have had oceasion several times while here to 
inquire my way about, and in some cases the gentleman I 
questioned turned out of his way to show me where I 
wanted to go. J never had that to happen in any city but 
Louisville. ’’ 


Among the members of the Indiana delegation who are 
deeply interested in association work are F. F. Wiley, of 
Edinburg, secretary of the Western Packers’ Canned Goods 
Association; ©. W. Reynolds, of Kokomo, and F. Jos. Schuler, 
of Crothersville, president and seeretary, respectively, of the 
Indiana Canners’ Association. All three are good men, in 
fact, among the best, and they are working day in and day 
out for the betterment of the canning business. President 
McReynolds was appointed by President Crary to mem- 
bership on the National’s committees on ‘‘Standards’’ and 
on ‘*Publicity,’’ both among the most important of the 
association’s special committees. Mr. McReynolds will ren 


der valuable service. 
Julius S. Edwards, he of the sunny smile and sunnier 
locks, was very much missed. Mr. Edwards has been a 


regular attendant of the national meetings for years and 
years, and possesses about as extensive an acquaintance in 
the canning trade and allied lines as anybody connected 
with the business, so it was natural that his absence: was 
very generally noted—and regretted. Mr. Edwards, still a 
packer, is living at Spokane, Wash., but the mere matter 
of a transcontinental trip wouldn’t have deterred him -from 
being present, had he been enjoying his usual good health. 
THE CANNER learns that this former New Jersey packer has 


been slightly under the weather this winter, hence his deci- 
sion to forego the excitement and pleasures of the annual 
convention. Ilere’s hoping the genial Julius will be with us 
at ———————— next year. 

The representatives of the Continental Can Company were 
all real ‘‘live wires.’’ President Thomas G. Cranwel! is able 
and a hustler, while his associates among the officers and 
directors of the company are all high-grade men of affairs. 
Charlie Suydam, general sales agent for the Continental, 
can give the man who established the Sheldon school valua- 
ble pointers on salesmanship. In: Ralph Goodlett, of Kan- 
sas City, the Continental has a popular and valuable repre- 
sentative in the West, while E. C. Shriner, the Continental’s 
new Baltimore sales manager, adds much to the company’s 
strength. No mention of the Continental’s forces would be 
complete with reference to Sid Steele, one of the finest 
young fellows in the land and a salesman of rare ability. 
John Gough, of Chicago, is another Continental salesman 
who has the right sort of stuff in him. 

The Brokers’ Association lost, in the retirement of Presi- 
dent Walter A. Frost, a chief executive who has been untiring 
in his efforts in behalf of the organization’s members and in 
bettering conditions in the brokerage business. He possesses 
the ability and personality essential to the successful adminis- 
tration of such an office. His successor, however, Frank L. 
Deming, who is the head of the Deming & Gould Company, of 
Chicago, one of the leading brokerage houses in the’ country, 
is in every respect worthy of the honor which his fellowbrokers 
bestowed upon him and is certain to prove an able and popular 
president of the Brokers’ Association. We predict for him 
the fullest suecess in continuing the work begun by Mr. Frost. 
The brokers. were wise to reélect Secretary John L. Flannery, 
Jr., of Chicago, and Treasurer Harry C. Gilbert, of Indianapo- 
lis. Both officials have rendered services which have contrib- 
uted materially to the success of their association. 

Mr. Samuel F. Haserot, of Cleveland, entertained on Tues- 
day evening’ at the Pendennis Club, one of the leading clubs 
of America and famous for its cuisine, a party consisting of 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the guest of honor; R. P. Seott, and 
several newspaper men, including F. N. Barrett, of the Amer- 
ican Grover; Gerald Pierce, of What to Eat; Ellis M. How- 
land, of the Journal of Commerce, New York, and the editor 


of THE CANNER. Governor Fernald of Maine was to have 
been present, but was unavoidably detained at Augusta. The 


dinner was of the kind to delight the palate of an epicure, 
and one of the features of the menu was the rich, creamy soup 
made. of ‘‘Kornlet,’’ packed by the MHaserot Canneries. 
‘*Kornlet’’ is the pulpy part of the part of the grain, ‘minus 
the hull, and is nutritious and delicious, with the flavor of the 
young, green corn retained. Another product of corn served 
to Mr. Haserot’s guests was a genuine Kentucky toddy made 
of the rarest old Bourbon belonging to 2 club whose members 
know what’s what when it comes to whisky. and the mixing 
of a toddy. Yet another treat came in the form of Ohio 
river salmon, as delicate and toothsome a specimen of the finny 
tribe as man ever ate. Mr. Haserot is an- ideal host and 
a deft leader of conversation, to which, in this instance, Dr. 
Wiley’s wit snd wisdom added immensely. 
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The Register 


ALABAMA. 
Lawrence, L. L., Bridgeport. 
ARKANSAS. 


Alkire, W. A., Prairie Grove. 
Appleby, Geo. A., Fayetteville. 
Bodenheim, G. Y., Deeatur. 
Harris, J. P., Prairie Grove. 
Reed, Henry (., Fort Smith. 
Reeves, J. B., Green Forest. 
Seott, C. L., Green Forest. 
Vanatta, J. C., Prairie Grove. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Dunean, A. L., Fruitvale. 

Fontana, M. J., San Francisco. 
Fontana, Richard G., San Francisco. 
Franz, O. B., Los Angeles. 

Hooke, Geo. H., San Francisco. 
Houghton, 8. M., San Francisco. 
Landsberger, Julius A., 
Laws, R. D., Los Angeles. 
Sullivan, M. J., San Francisco. 
Low, David, Santa Clara. 
Turner, M. H., San Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


Canis, R. J., Longmont. 
Green, C. H., Denver. 


Huggins, —, Denver. 

MeMillin, ——, Denver. 

Roberts, P. H., Brighton. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Clark, Arthur B., Milford. 
Clark, F. M., Milford. 

Doyle, Frank A., New Haven. 
Lombard, A. H., Guilford. 
Woodruff, Watson 8., Orange. 


DELAWARE. 


Hoffecker, Walter O., Smyrna. 
Reynolds, J. 8., Frederica. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wiley, Dr. H. W., Washington. 
FLORIDA. 
Acton, J. W., Delray. 


GEORGIA. 


Conway, G. F., Atlanta. 
Flournoy, Robert, Fort Valley. 
Peabody, W. J., Atlanta. 
Phillips, E. R., Atlanta. 
Taylor, C. A. Brunswick. 


IDAHO. 
Neinrich, August F., Lewiston. 
ILLINOIS. 


\bbott, W. W., Hoopeston. 
inderson, Chas., Kansas. 
Archer, D. W., Chicago. 
\ugerson, A. M., Chicago. 
Austin, W. St. B., Chicago. 
Babeock, Leland A., Chicago. 
Bacon, Albert T., Chicago. 
Baker, John, Hoopeston. 
arnes, H. D., Elgin. 


San Francisco. 


Bedford, F. W., Chicago. 
Beggs, W. M., Hoopeston. 
Belknap, G. F., Chicago. 
Besier, J. H., Onarga. 
Bierley, F. W., Peoria. 
3lumanthal, E. M., Chicago. 
30ck, John, Hampshire. 
Bode, Wm. F., Chicago. 
Bodden, ©. J., Chicago. 
Bones, Geo. 8., Chicago. 
Brass, E. E., Petersburg. 
Breckenridge, K. 8., Chicago. 
Brisbane, Charles, Chicago. 
Brown, D. B., Hoopeston. 
Brown, Frank A., Chicago. 
Budde, A., Chicago. 

Burr, E. M., Champaign. 
‘armichael, M. 8., Hampshire. 
‘arpenter, W. 8., Chicago. 
‘ase, F. D., Rossville. 
‘hisholm, R. C., Lanark. 
‘laussen, C. G., Chicago. 
‘olberg, Henry, Chicago. 
‘olbert, Clarence F., Chicago. 
‘onnell, John, Chicago. 

‘ooke, C. W., Chicago. 

‘rary, A. V., Chicago. 
‘rooks, H. D., Chieago. 
‘utright, N. 8., Chillicothe. 
‘uykendall, J. R., Hoopeston. 
Daggett, E. P., Chicago. 
Darby, Benj. L., Chicago. 
Darling, F. W., Sycamore. 
Darling, W. C., Syeamore. 
Dawson, E. L., Chieago. 
Deming, O. L., Chicago. 
DeMotte, F. B., Eureka. 
Dickinson, E. L., Eureka. 
Dickinson, Richard J., Eureka. 
Drobisch, W. F., Peoria. 
Duff, G. Frank, Flora. 

Ecker, J. F., Chicago. 

Eley, W. R., Chicago. 

Evans, W. L., Bloomington. 
Fisher, E. D., Rock Island. 
Flannery, J. L., Jr., Chicago. 
Freeman, John, Hoopeston. 
Frost, Walter A., Chicago. 
Gailick, T. W., Chicago. 
Geary, John F., Chicago. 
Glass, G. G., Hoopeston. 
Glass, George, Jr., Hoopeston. 
Golsch, F. A., Bloomington. 
Goode, Franke, Pontiac. 
Gough, John, Chieago. 

Grant, George, Hoopeston. 
Grant, J. N., Chicago. 

Grant, M. T., Chieago. 
Green, R. W., Kane. 

Haase, H. E., Chicago. 
Haight, J. P., Hoopeston. 
Halliday, Nat, Chieago. 
Hastings, C. E., Chieago 
Hawkins, M. J., Hoopeston. 
Henning Co., F. W., Chieago. 
Heyl, E. C., Chieago. 
Hinnen, Jake, Eureka. 
Hobbs, James M., Chicago. 
Hubbell, Raynor, Chicago. 


Jackmon, L. W., St. Franeesville. 


Jacobs, Albert P., Chicago. 
Jones, C. 8., Peoria. 
Jones, Warren B., Chicago. 
Katz, R. P., Chieago. 
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Keene, F. O., Freeport. 
Keevers, Jos., Peoria. 
Kengbret, F. M., Warrensburg. 
Kepler, J. W., Chicago. 
Kettner, Magnus G., Chicago. 
Kinnie, J. 8., Bloomington. 
Kinsey, H. R., Chicago. 
Kniffen, C. E., Chenoa. 
Kniskern, A. D., Chicago. 
Kyle, Neil J., Chicago. 
Lambert, Dr. J. R., Coatsburg. 
Larkin, B. H., Chicago. 
Latechford, W. J., Chicago. 

Lee, Jno. A., Chicago. 

Leeper, R. Byrd, Brockport. 
Leggett, A. F., Hoopeston. 
Leigh, Jas., Chicago. 

Leland, Clarence R., Chicago. 
Le May, John, Chicago. 
Leonard, J. C., Chieago. 
Leonard, 8. F., Chicago. 
Leslie, George H., Chicago. 
Lester, Thos. E., Chicago. 
Leutwiler, Adolph, Highland. 
McCall, J. M., Gibson City. 
MeDonald, Edwin, Chicago. 
MeIntyre, John C., Hoopeston. 
McNab, W. G., Chicago. 
Marsh, P. A., Chicago. 
Moffitt, Wm. B., Chicago. 
Moore, Claude H., Hoopeston. 
Moore, William, Hoopeston. 
Moran, Mack, Chicago. 
Morisan, J. H., Chicago. 
Morris, M. A., St. Francisville. 
Mulligan, Jas. J., THE CANNER, Chicago- 
Murphy, P. J., Chicago. 
Nicholls, J. W., Chicago. 
Nicholls, W. H., Chicago. 

Noe, Lawrence, Hampshire. 
Nolan, M. J., Chicago. 
O’Donnell, Thos., Mt. Carmel. 
Off, Chas. D., Warrensburg. 
Oldenburg, A. A., Bloomington. 
Osborne, A. C., Chicago. 
Palmer, W. B., Chicago. 
Paver, Jno. M., Jr., Gibson City. 
Paver, Paul W., Chicago. 
Penson, J. B., Chieago. 
Pickett, E. A., Chicago. 
Potter, Thos. W., Lanark. 
Puetz, J. C., Chicago. 
Reasoner, H., Lanark. 

Reber, Jas. T., Eola. 

Reed, R. 8., Onarga. 

Ringier, Arnold, Chicago. 
Risser, L. J., Onarga. 

Risser, L. H., Onarga. 

Roth, Wm., Chicago. 

tudolphi, F., Chicago. 

Rutter, J. F., Rossville. 
Saylor, A. C., Chicago. 

Selk, E. A., Eureka. 

Shaney, Charles, Bloomington. 
Shaw, George, THE CANNER, Chicago. 
Sherwood, Arthur, Chicago. 
Shiveler, D. H., Hoopeston. 
Shrigley, H. S., Patoka. 
Shrigley, W. S., Sandoval. 
Sibley, Sam M., Chieago. 

Sills, E. P., Chicago. 
Simpson, E., Chicago. 

Smith, C. W., Chieago. 

Smith, John, Freeport. 
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Smith, L. M., Hoopeston. 
Sorensen, Martin, Sycamore. 
Spichman, Chas. J., Chicago. 
Steele, 8S. J., Chicago. 

Stemod, Andrew, Chicago. 
Stephens, Orlo, Rochelle. 
Stocking, Geo. E., Rochelle. 
Stratton, C. A., Chicago. 
Suydam, C. A., Chicago. 
Tilghman, William, Chicago. 
Trego, E. F., Hoopeston. 
Trench, Daniel G., Chicago. 
Ulery, F. 8., Hoopeston. 
Vaughan, Leonard H., Chicago. 
Wadsworth, John, Hampshire. 
Warner, Lansing B., Chicago. 
Wheeler, F. C., Jr., Chicago. 
White, A. B., Chicago. 

White, H. R., Chicago. 
Whitmer, Ira 8., Bloomington. 
Wilcox, C. E., Chicago. 

Wildi, Emil, Highland. 
Williams, W. L., Kane. 
Wing, Harold W., Chicago. 
Wing, Luman R., Jr., Chicago. 
Wright, R., Sandoval. 

Yeager, Frank, Lanark. 

Yotty, Bert, Dickinson. 
Zurndorf, M., Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


Absheir, J. E., Newburgh. 
Applegate, E. L., Jeffersonville. 
Ballard, Taylor O., Franklin. 
Barnard, H. F., Indianapolis. 
Barr, A. P., Hope. 

Bartle, Henry M., Austin. 
Bedell, S. G., Indianapolis. 
Benner, Geo., Jeffersonville. 
3ernardin, A. L., Evansville. 
Bitting, A. W., Lafayette. 
Blunt, Robert, Austin. 
Bowling, W. A., Windfall. 
Bradfield, R. K., Seottsburg. 
Bradford, Chester, Indianapolis. 
Bradshaw, Harmon, Lebanon. 
Bridgewater, Ira, Vienna. 
Bridgewater, Osear, Vienna. 
Buning, John H., Indianapolis. 
Butterfield, M. A., Muncie. 
‘annon, C. F., Shelbyville. 
‘arlisle, F. M., Seottsburg. 
‘arlyle, T. M., Scottsburg. 
‘artney, Harry W., Greenwood. 
ark, H. R., Rising Sun. 
‘ook, L. L., Kempton. 
‘opeland, J. G., Kennard. 
Dana, W. F., Carthage. 

Day, J. E., Indianapolis. 
Day, Osear T., Indianapolis. 
Deem, E. C., Dunrieth. 

Deem, T. B., Knightstown. 
Dobbs, Fred, Crothersville. 
Drake, G. W., Anderson. 
Drake, A. W., Anderson. 
Dreyer, H. L., Sellersburg. 
Dugdale, Wm., Indianapolis. 
Dusendschow, G. M., Indianapolis. 
Dutton, F. L., Greenwood. 
Dyer, Wm. H., Vincennes. 
Ellis, R. C., New Albany. 
Essington, W. E., Noblesville. 
Eubank, Ira, Martinsville. 
Evans, W. W., Otisco. 

Fish, S. M., Paris Crossing. 
Fishback, B., Indianapolis. 
Fix, S. S., Greenwood. 

Fleet, Norwood J., Madison. 
Franz, Chas., Newburg. 
Frazier, C. M., Elwood. 
Frazier, J. S., Elwood. 
French, James, Brookston. 
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French, Wm., Brookston. 
Fultz, H. B., Newburg. 

Fultz, Wm., Newburg. 
Gallway, W. E., Mishawaka. 
Gardner, George, Scottsburg. 
Giegner, John, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Gilbert, H. C., Indianapolis. 
Gilliatt, Ollie, Plainville. 
Gregg, A. H., Mishawaka. 
Guirl, W. H., Clay City. 
Hamilton, John F., Trafalgar. 
Harden, John, Kennard. 
Harris, J. Fred, Sheridan. 
Harrod, George, Austin. 
Hauser, Jos. F., Tell City. 
Haymaker, I. N., Charlestown. 
Heacock, F. J., Salem. 
Henshaw, E., Kennard. 
Hollowell, C. L., Dunrieth. 
Hood, E. H., Indianapolis. 
Hooker, Otis, Scottsburg. 
Hooker, W. L., Jeffersonville. 
Hooker, W. R., Scottsburg. 
Houck, C. L., Gaston. 
Houghland, D. M., Underwood. 
Houghland, Isaae R., Underwood. 
Houghland, John B., Vienna. 
Houghland, J. E., Vienna. 
Houghland, John R., Vienna. 
Houghland, W. T., Underwood. 
Humphrey, C. A., Evansville. 
Hutte, Oral, Sharpsville. 
Hutte, W. L., Sharpsville. 
Hyman, L. L., Wabash. 
Johnson, Dave, Madison. 
Johnson, Jas. A., Charlestown. 
Johnson, J. G., Indianapolis. 
Jones, Wm. L., Indianapolis. 
Kennedy, A. R., Indianapolis. 
Kilgus, Wm., Jeffersonville. 
Klare, George H., Wabash. 
Latchem, Chas., Wabash. 

Law, Chas. D., Clay City. 
League, Geo. 8., Tipton. 
Lewellen, D. E., Columbus. 
Lewellen, Lester F., Columbus. 
Loudon, Chas. F., Terre Haute. 
Loveland, R. J., Anderson. 
Lyon, Ezra, Evansville. 
McClellan, J. H., Whiteland. 
Crew, A. E., Scottsburg. 


MeHenry, Philander, Washington. 


MeIntosh, C. E., Sheridan. 
MeMeans, O. E., Indianapolis. 
MeNeeley, W. N., Austin. 
McReynolds, C. W., Kokomo. 
Martz, C. M., Areadia. 

Martz, N. 8S., Tipton. 
Matthews, Wm., Boonville. 
Mercer, W. G., Peru. 
Middleton, W. 8., Muncie. 
Minor, Joshua, Charlestown. 
Mitchell, Clyde, Austin. 
Moffett, W. S., Greenboro. 
Morgan, I. C., Austin. 
Morgan, J. S., Austin. 
Morgan, D. W., Austin. 
Morgan, Ernest, Austin. 
Morgan, Sam, Austin. 

Morris, C. C., Greenwood. 
Morris, Wm. A., Columbus. 
Mundell, Ward, Frankfort, Ind. 
Norton, J. W., Rising Sun. 
Nugent, Thos., Jamestown. 
Ott, Lyman E., Franklin. 
Parker, C. N., Tipton. 
Parsons, B. F., Evansville. 
Paver, J. M., Sr., Indianapolis. 
Peacock, R. M., Austin. 
Pennington, G., Indianapolis. 
Pitton, Oscar, Frankfort. 
Pollock, C. C., Indianapolis. 
Porterfield, D. P., Greenwood. 
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Powers, Mark, Gaston. 

Pratt, W., Sharpsville. 

Ragsdale, D. E., Indianapolis. 
Raymond, O. C., Indianapolis. 
Rawlings, Ed, Vienna. 

Reece, E. C., Shelbyville. 
Richey, C. E., Greenwood. 
Richey, G. A., Peru. 

Rider, Albert A., Scottsburg. 
Rider, Howard R., Crothersville. 
Ruschauf, C. F., Princeton. 
Sailors, H. F., Kokomo. 
Sanford, G. L., Indianapolis. 
Scheid, H. E., Covington. 
Schrader, C. A., Indianapolis. 
Schuler, Jos. F., Crothersville. 
Shearman, C. Howland, Indianapolis. 
Shearman, J. Russell, Indianapolis. 
Smith, Earl D., Delphi. 

Smith, John u., Indianapolis. 
Smith, P. F., Lexington. 
Stanton, A. L., Greenwood. 
Stanton, D. G., Edinburg. 
Swope, Albert, Seymour. 
Swope, Joe, Seymour. 

Thomas, Jas. H., Lebanon. 
Thompson, R. 8., Rising Sun. 
Todd, P. A., Indianapolis. 
Townsend, C. S., Greenfield. 
Tripp, Chas. A., Indianapolis. 
Tuhey, Edward, Muncie. 

Van Camp, Be:t R., Indianapolis. 
Van Camp, E. 8., Westfield, Ind. 
Van Camp, Frank, Indianapolis, Ind- 
Van Camp, Geo., Indianapolis. 
Wagler, F. C., Bunker Hill. 
Wardell, Robert, Urbana. 

Webb, R. S., Indianapolis. 
Webb, W. H., Indianapolis. 
Weir, D. R., Austin. 

Werley, F. P., Scottsburg. 
West, N. G., Austin. 

Wiley, F. F., Edinburg. 

Wiley, Leland, Edinburg. 
Wilhe, W. F., Evansville. 
Wilson, Taylor, Sheridan. 
Wilson, W. L., Seottsburg. 
Winkhann, Gerrett, Austin. 


IOWA. 


Baker, John, J., Museatine. 
Blaul, Theo., Burlington. 
Brower, Samuel C., Waterloo. 
Dusold, F. W., Dyersville. 
Poster, C. L., Monticello. 
Jones, M. W., Vinton. 
Kelley, Geo. R., Vinton. 
Kelley, Milo F., Belle Plaine. 
Klinetok, Frank, Cedar Rapids. 
Lenck, Louis C., Museatine. 
Loveland, A. 8., Mt. Pleasant. 
Lowell, C. J., La Porte City. 
Manhard, E. E., Waterloo. 
Merchant, Bert, Dysart. 
Miller, C. W., Vinton. 
Mitchell, I., Waverly. 
Morgan, F. D., Sioux City. 
Nelson, N. J., Lake Mills. 
Pearson, E., Dysart. 

Ray, F. G., Vinton. 
Rogers, Myron, Cedar Falls. 
Scheifferdeker, Adam P., Waterloo. 
Smock, F. K., Rockwell City. 
Stagner, L. W., Tripoli. 
Stoddard, A. E., Sioux City. 
Tyler, C. B., Sioux City. 
Virden, E. W., Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS. 


Means, James W., Lawrence. 
Miner, J. S., Bonner Springs. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Alvey, H. H., Louisville. 
Babbitt, E. T., Frankfort. 
Bagby, Roy, Louisville. 
Birtwhistell, W. E., MeBrayer. 
Bodley, W. 8., Louisville. 
Bond, W. W., MeBrayer. 
Brownfield, Hopkinsville. 
Bywater, N. W., Louisville. 
Carder, R. E., Ghent. 

Coke, J. 3S., MeBraver 
Crutcher, J. M., Ghent 

Culp, M. J., Louisville. 

Davis, ©. O., Glencoe. 
Dishman, J. T., Bowling Green. 
Embry, G. W., Louisville. 
Embry, H. W., Louisville. 
Estes, T. M., Lebanon. 

Fuller, E. H., Stanton. 
Gordon, Fulton, Louisville. 
Gowdy, J. E., Campbellsville. 
Grinstead, R. H., Louisville. 
Guenther, J. Ed., Owensboro. 
Harper, Geo. B., Frankfort. 
Herzer, Master, Louisville. 
Hirsch, Leon E., Louisville. 
Hougland, J. H., Campbellsville. 
Jillson, R. B., Frankfort. 
Kellogg, M. C., Riehmond. 
Kelly, R. L., Owensboro. 
Kelly, W. 8., Owensboro. 
Kinkead, W. B., Lexington 
Klueh, Albert, Louisville. 
Knadler, Jno. M., Louisville. 
MeKown, W. M., Louisville. 
Mayer, Wm. ©., Louisville. 
Moffett, G. D., Louisville. 
Morrison, J. F., Hardinsburg. 
Nace, J. A., Burgin. 

Norton, H. ©., Hardinsburg. 
Pickrell, Otis W., Louisville. 
Prouse, G. O., Nortonville. 
Reading, A. Steele, Frankfort. 
Reynolds, E. R., Louisville. 
Riddel, Elliot, Louisville. 
Rose, Phil M., Louisville. 
Saunders, C. F., Franklin. 
Shaw, Geo. C.; Frankfort. 
Skinner, J. S., Louisville. 
Tanner, E. J., MeKinney. 
Taylor, P. D., Lagrange. 
Walker, E. K.; Madisonville. 
Williamson, W. T., Hopkinsville. 
Winston, E. M., Louisville. 
Winstead, M. W., Sebree. 


LOUISIANA. 


Ahrons, G. M., New Orleans. 
Brown, Sol, New Orleans. 

Dingee, W. O., Baton Rouge. 
Dirker, W. S.. New Orleans. 
Dunbar, Jos. T., New Orleans. 
McKay, G. W., New Orleans. 


MAINE. 


Cobb, E. M., Portland. 

Davis, Howard: M., Portland. 
Forhan, H. L., Portland. 
Greene, Fred B., Portland. 
Lang, E. M., Jr., Portland. 
Moses, ©. F., Corinna. 

Noyes, Franklin F., East Wilton. 
Smith, Frank W., Portland. 
Stickney, Henry R., Portland. 
Strong, Alden, Portland. 
Winslow, Howard, Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Abrams, J. E., Baltimore. 
Baker, Frank E., Aberdeen. 
Baker, P. T., Aberdeen. 
Barrett, Thos. E., Baltimore. 


Billingsley, L. C., Baltimore. 
Blackstone, C. W., Westminster. 
Bowron, Robt., Baltimore. 
Brooks, Charles J., Baltimore. 
Brooks, E. H., Baltimore. 
Burbank, Leonard, Baltimore. 
Burroughs, W. B., Baltimore. 
Byrnes, Charles T., Baltimore. 
Cottingham, H., Baltimore. 
Dartnell, C., Prineess Anne. 
Dashiell, C. M., Princess Anne. 
Daugherty, W. G., Baltimore. 
Doeller, Henry, Baltimore. 
Doeller, John C., Baltimore. 
Dorsey, Richard, Baltimore. 
Flickenstein, L. 8., Easton. 
Flickenstein, W. M., Easton. 
Forwood, Wm. 8., Jr., Bel Air. 
Gibbs, E. Everett, Baltimore. 
Gibbs, John S8S., Jr., Baltimore. 
Gibbs, Rufus M., Baltimore. 
Gordon, G. E., Baltimore. 
Gorrell, F. E., Bel Air. 
Grebb, Louis, Baltimore. 
Hagan, Wm. A., Baltimore. 
Hamburger, B., Baltimore. 
Harper, F. C., Westminster. 
Hewell, John, Baltimore. 
Hinehman, W. L., Baltimore. 
Huffman, C., Baltimore. 
Johnson, Samuel, Baltimore. 
Jones, Clarence A., Baltimore. 
Judge, A. J., Baltimore. 
Judge, E. J., Baltimore. 
Judge, Robert L.,, Baltimore. 
Kemp, W. Wallace, Baltimore. 
Keppler, W_ P.,; Baltimore. 
Kirby, W.A.,. Trappe. 

Knapp, Fred H.; Westminster. 
Kraft, Leonard G., Baltimore. 
Krebs, H. W.,. Baltimore. 
Kronau, H. M., Baltimore. 
Kronau, H. M., Jr., Baltimore. 
Laws, Henry M., Baitimore. 
Leahy, M. J., Westminster. 
Loweree, E. R., Baltimore. 4, 
Lusk, John C., Baltimore. 
Meehan, Thos. J., Baltimore. 
Miller, E. H., Baltimore. 
Mitchell, J. H,, Baltimore. 
Murphy, I. V., Baltimore. 
Norman, Wm. N., Baltimore. 
Norton, A. W., Baltimore. 
Orem, Hugh 8., Baltimore. 
Phelps, W. J., Baltimore. 
Phillips, A., Cambridge. 
Phillips, Geo. P.,. Baltimore. 
Randall, S. O., Baltimore. 
Renneburg, F. Philip, Baltimore. 
Rife, W. H., Baltimore. 
Robinson, Isaac, Baltimore. 
Robinson, W. E., Bel Air. 
Ross, ©. W., Jr., Frederick. 
Rouse, Willard G., Easton. 
Saulsbury, S. F., Ridgely. 
Sehorr, Jno. G., Baltimore. 
Seward, James R., Baltimore. 
Shaw, Geo. L., Baltimore. 
Shriner, FE. Clay, Baltimore. 


Shriver, J. Herbert, Westminster. 


Shriver, J. N., Westminster. 

Single. W. W., Baltimore. 

Sisk, A. Fletcher, Preston. 

Sisk, A. W., Baltimore. 

Sisk, L., Baltimore. 

Slaysman, A., Jr., Baltimore. 

Smith, J. Ceeil, Baltimore. 

Stevenson, W. H. H., Baltimore. 

Stewart, Clarence, Baltimore. 

Stokes, Bradley T., Baltimore. 

Strasbaugh, Harry P., Aberdeen. 

Taliaferro, J. C., Baltimore. 
Thomas, John H., Baltimore. 
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Tyler, Geo. M. D., Baltimore. 
Weikel, Christian, Baltimore. 
Weikel, William, Baltimore. 
Weis, Louis T., Baltimore. 
Whitehurst, J. L., Baltimore. 
Whitehurst, J. T., Baltimore. 
Wild, F. W., Jr., Baltimore. 
Wilson, W. E., Baltimore. 
Wooters, Chas. R., Easton. 
Wrightson, Chas. T., Easton. 
Yingling, A. H., Westminster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dickinson, F. H., Boston. 
Erskin, D. F., Boston. 
Hall, E. C., Broekton:! 
Holt, H. M., Boston. 
Hyde, Geo. M., Jr., Boston. 
Johnson, Edwin C., Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


Andrus, W. I., Hart. 

Birdsall, J. F., Hart. 

Bolay, C. J., Jackson. 

Buck, Geo. A., Monroe. 
Burton, Alfred M., Detroit. 
Cobb, Theo., Detroit. 

Cox, C. B., Detroit. 

Crump, 8. C., Bay City. 

Cueny, Jno. E., Cheboygan. 
Fallas, Edwin, Lowell. 
Fellow, W. 8., Menominee. 
Ferrell, A. T., Saginaw. 

Frey, E. S., Hart. 

Gill, E. B., Central Lake. 
Gleason, H., Jr., Detroit. 
Godfrey, C. H.,. Benton Harbor. 
Hanson, H. Chris, Muskegon. 
Honeywell, Geo, P., Eaton Rapids. 
Ingraham, F. A., Alpena, 
Kneeland, H. 8., Traverse City. 
Littell, Bert, Eaton Rapids. 
Martin, Jacob, Monroe. 
Mauelenhall, L. C., Saginaw. 
Mikesell, L. J., Shelby. 
Neufer, J. J., Whitehall. 
Neufer, Wm. L., Whitehall. 
Neuhoff, F. B., Detroit. 
Nichols, T. D., Yale. 

Palmer, W. G., Hart. 

Perry, R. F., Bay City. 
Pilling, F. H., Berrien Springs. 
Roach, W. R., Hart. 

Roberts, B. F., Detroit. 
Roberts, A. L., Alpena. 
Rolland, T. C., Detroit. 

Ruple, G. B., Muskegon. 
Rutter, W. B., Covert. 
Schiandie, Frank S., Monroe. 
Seeley, R. O., Hart. 

Sheap, E. J., Hackson. 
Silliman, Thos., Hart. 
Smalligan, Jno., Central Lake. 
Taylor, Geo. W., Menominee. 
Ter Haar, Bert, Zeeland. 

Ter Haar, Geo., Zeeland. 
Thomas, W. 8., Grand Rapids. 
Traver, Wm., Hartford. 

Vila, A. F., Muskegon. 

Vott, B. C., Hart. 

Walker, D. A., Detroit. 
Wellman, W. V., Saginaw. 
Wiegand, H., Traverse City. 
Wilson, H. D., Jackson. 
Wilson, W. E., Berrien Springs. 


MINNESOTA. 


Carrington, Jos. M., St. Paul. 
Hatch, A. M., Faribault. 
MeCulloch, Thos., Cloquet. 
Statelar, J. S., Faribault. 
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MISSOURI. 


Barnes, W. H., Sikeston. 
Bates, L. M., Kansas City. 
Bloch, Millard J., Kansas City. 
Boatright, B. B., Bethany. 
Bristow, J. T., Sikeston. 
Brown, H. N., Odessa. 
Buchanan, J. M., Kansas City. 
Chamberlain, P. G., St. Louis. 
Doan, Geo. P., Kansas City. 
Flarsheim, Milton J., Kansas City. 
Ford, James L., St. Louis. 
Gabel, Henry J., Kansas City. 
Gardiner, H. C., Kansas City. 
Gettys, Jos. N., St. Louis. 
Goddard, Warren, St. Louis. 
Goodlett, Ralph E., Kansas City. 
Harrington, W. P., Dearborn. 
Heryer, Fred, Kansas City. 
Humphrey, James A., Kansas City. 
Julian, B. F., Marshfield. 
Leber, Clair, St. Louis. 

Leber, Leslie, St. Louis. 
MeIntosh, R. 8., Kansas City. 
Malone, Geo., Wardell. 

Meyer, Frank R., St. Louis. 
Nelson, Roy, Marshfield. 
Reichardt, Osear G., St. Louis. 
Sanford, C. A., Kansas City. 
Stagner, O. C., Kansas City. 
Stanton, E. L., St. Louis. 
Tranter, Ira E., Campbell. 
Treichlinger, David, St. Louis. 
Williams, Rowland, Richmond. 
Yaeger, T. C., Canton, 


NEBRASKA. 


Carmichael, O., Blair. 

Hawkins, R. A., Auburn. 

Howe, Hoxie N., Auburn. 
Martin, T. G., Blair. 

Rourke, James F., Grand Island. 
Susman, H. 8., Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ayars, Chas. H., Salem. 
Ayars, David M., Salem. 
Ayars, Maurice B., Salem. 
Bennett, C. W., Salem. 
Brandiff, Wilbur D., Salem. 
Brick, J. E., Crosswicks. 
Brown, H. W., Salem. 
Butcher, J. C., Salem. 
Croft, Joseph, Salem. 

Davis, E. W., Bridgeton. 

De Lisle, Louis Charles, Camden. 
Dixon, Geo., Salem. 
Fennimore, Wm. C., Salem. 
Fogg, Robt. S., Salem. 
Frome, A. R., Camden. 
Hannah, J. W., Newark. 
Hillman, Joel, Atlantie City. 
Sawyer, E. H., Norma. 
Souder, Wm. H., Bridgeton. 
Starkey, E. K., Cedarville. 
Stevens. C. 8., Cedarville. 
Worthley, Geo. G., Matawan. 


NEW YORK. 


Achilli, Frank, New York. 
Ackley, W. A., Le Roy. 
Alexander, Geo., New York. 
Ams, Chas. M., Mt. Vernon. 
Assmann, F. P., Syracuse. 
Ayars, W. R., Rome. 

Babbage, Chas., Rome. 

Bailey, Geo. G., Rome. 
Balbridge, Wm. H., New York. 
Ball, Frank W., Le Roy. 


jarker, H. G., Springville. 
Barrett, F. N., New York. 
3artlett, C. H., Holley. 
Benedict, Lorenzo, New York. 
Bennett, John A., Wayland. 
Bernsley, B. 8., Springville. 
sissing, Gustav, Brooklyn. 
Blakeslee, M. D., Cazenovia. 
3ogle, Wm. Y., New York. 
Doller, Chas. A., Rochester. 
sjostwick, Dr. W. A., Rochester. 
Brenzieger, Julius, Mt. Vernon. 
Brown, Jas. M., Fulton. 
3uckley, Roy, Silver Creek. 
Burden, Henry, Cazenovia. 
arvalho, L. N. R., New York. 
asey, Wm., New York. 
‘hapman, Silver Creek. 
‘hisholm, C. P., Niagara Falls. 
hisholm, W. A., Niagara Falls. 
lark, A. E., Fairport. 

lark, Wm. A., Fredonia. 
‘lem, Alphonse G., Webster. 
‘obb, Amos H., Rochester. 
‘obb, Clarence 8., Fairport. 
‘obb, F. D. H., Rochester. 
‘obb, Geo. W., Fairport. 

‘ohn, Arthur, New York. 
‘orby, Chas., New York. 
‘raddock, F. L., Rochester. 
‘ranwell, T. G., Syracuse. 
‘raver, Harry, New York. 
‘rump, Jos., New York. 
‘urrie, F. J., New York. 
Davies, K. M., Williamson. 
DeBott, E. A., Geneva. 
Dillingham, C. E., White Plains. 
Corranee, J. P., Camden. 
Doyle, P. C., New York. 
Dusussoit, O. C., Rochester. 
Evans, E. G., Rome. 

Fishell, A. E., Rush. 

Fletcher, EK. F., Rome. 
Fortminer, J. H., Newark. 
Foster, L. 8., Phelps. 

Fry, J. A., New York. 

Gaddis, G. E., New York. 
Gebbe, Frank, Rochester. 
Gehman, Frank, Syracuse. 
Gessler, Theo. A., New York. 
Glassen, Henry H., New York. 


Goldmark, Theodore F., New York. 


Graham, C. W., Rome. 
Griffith, N. J., Stittville. 
Guelf, Charles P., Cambridge. 
Guthrie, Geo., Rochester. 
Hall, J. E., Rome. 

Halleck, Frank, Brooklyn. 
Hallett, L. P., Canajoharie. 
Harris, Mrs. C. 8., Rome. 
Haskins, Joe, Buffalo. 
Haslip, L., Rush. 

Haviland, L. T., Camden. 
Higinbotham, W. A., Victor. 
Hobbarts, F. F., Canastota. 
Hogle, C. L., Silver Creek. 
Hohmann, A. B., New York. 
Hopkins, J. D., Mt. Morris. 
Howland, E. ©., New York. 
Hudson, Geo. L., Mattituck. 
Hudson, J. B., Holley. 
Hudson, Wm. M., Mattituck. 
Hunt, A. R., Oswego. 

Hunt, Chas. H., Cherry Creek. 
Hyman, Wm., Rochester. 
Ingran, Alfred, New York. 
Jaeger, Chas. H., Rochester. 
Johnson, Ora 8., Wilson. 
Johnston, Elbert W., Holley. 
Juilleratt, Chas E., New York. 
Keeney, C. N., LeRoy. 
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Keith, E., Silver Creek. 
Kellogg, G. H., Fairport. 
KiJian, H. F. C., New York. 
Kimmel, John, Cohoeton. 
Kruse, Peter, Brooklyn. 
Langbridge, W. C., Cambridge. 
Laning, Wm. T., Bridgeton. 
Lippert, Ff. A., New York. 
Lozier, John F., Syracuse. 
McKay, H. B., Rochester. 
MeLaughlin, KE. G., Geneva. 
Mappest, A. 8., New York. 
Metz, E. E., Silver Creek. 
Miller, L. J., Burgen. 

Miner, C. L., Rochester. 
Morris, Julian A., Wayland. 
Myers, F. W., Oakfield. 
Newell, C. H., Tonawanda. 
North, A. L., New York. 
Olney, Burt, Oneida. 

Olney, J. P., Rome. 

Olney, W. R., Oneida. 
Osborn, M. F., Mexico. 
Owen, F. W., Turnin. 
Patterson, Francis, Cazenovia. 
Payne, Frank P., Rochester. 
Perry, F. B., Manlius. 
Perry, O. H., Manlius. 

Phelps, H. W., New York. 
Pollard, Chas. E., Brooklyn. 
Pratt, Jay H., Rush. 
Pritchard, E., Bridgeton. 
Redman, J. Law, New York. 
Riee, Enos, Albion. 

Rice, Jerome B., Cambridge. 
Rice, J. B., Jr., Cambridge. 
Rice, L. M., Tonawanda. 
Rice, T. P., Tonawanda. 
Rogers, J., New York. 
Russell, R. A., New York. 
Ryder, Frank P., Niagara Falls. 
Sale, R. L., Buffalo. 
Salisburg, B. 8., Albion. 
Sampson, Chas., Fredonia. 
Schafer, Philip, New York. 
Sells, Ogden 8., Buffalo. 
Sells, W. H., Buffalo. 
Sherman, 8. F., Utiea. 
Shumaker, G. F., Silver Creek. 
Simmons, D. B., Utiea. 
Skuse, Daniel A., Rochester. 
Smith, A. H., Silver Creek. 
Smith, Richard C., Buffalo. 
Smith, Wm. H., Le Roy. 
Sparks, T. C., Silver Creek. 
Stein, Wm. M., New York. 
Sterling, Charles H., Silver Creek. 
Stratton, J. L., Hamilton. 
Stuart, Donald, Rochester. 
Tarbox, Claude L., Utiea. 
Taylor, J. H., Clinton. 
Temple, E. H., New York. 
Thorne, FE. S., Geneva. 
Throop, F. D., New York. 
Thrane, A., Brooklyn. 
Thursby, 8., New York. 
Timms, Walter B., New York. 
Vary, J. A., Middleport. 
Wagner, Fred, Fairport. 
Ward, Chas. F., New York. 
Westeott, M. E., Buffalo. 
Westcott, O. B., New York. 
White, I. N., Mt. Morris. 
White, Jno. F., Mt. Morris. 
Wilson, W. F., Rochester. 
Windholz, Chas A., Syracuse. 
Winslow, Wm. Beberly, New York. 
Winters, J. C., Mt. Morris. 
Wolfe, A. P., Silver Creek. 
Wylie, Alex., New York. 


Yonker, D. J., Silver Creek. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Freeman, George R., Fargo. 


OHIO. 


Berger, F. P., Cireleville. 
Busechmann, D. C., Cineinnati. 
Bitter, Henry, Toledo. 

Blair, Chas. Johnston, Cincinnati. 
Brown, Douglas A., Cincinnati. 
Budle, W. A., Blanchester. 
Cake, Benj. F., Cincinnati. 
Carney, Geo. B., Cineinnati. 
Carroll, J. M., Celina. 
Chase, T. J., Rutland. 
Chace, W. R., Cincinnati. 
Chute, Robert J., Cincinnati. 
Collins, Ek. T., Toledo. 

Cooper, Thos. R., Dayton. 
Crampton, Ira E., Celina. 
Crites, H. M., Cireleville. 
Daniels, D. T., Jr., Toledo. 
Davis, G. E., Cincinnati. 
Davis, T. H., Russellville. 
Eavey, H. E., Xenia. 

Eby, D. C.. Trotwood. 
Ellwood, KE. M., Akron. 
Erdrieh, W. i... Belivue. 
Eveland, Miles F., Miamiville. 
Fenn, W. B., Columbus. 

Fisher, F. C., Cincinnati. 
Fisher, Wesley, Norwalk. 
Fischer, Charles, Cincinnati 
Fox, H. J., Cleveland. 

Frisbie, M. E., Washington, ©. H. 
Gifford, Newton, Cireleville. 
Hagel, R., Gypsum. 

Harbaner, J. W., Toledo. 
Harding, John, South Lebanon. 
Harman, J. G., Canton. 

Haserot, S. F., Cleveland. 
Hasket, Wm., Yellow Springs 
Hasson, John, Waynesville. 
Hayner, Harry, South Lebanon. 
Hayner, W. B., South Lebanon. 
Helwager, Julius H., Cireleville. 
Herman, W. J., Columbus. 
Hicks, James R., Mt. Washington, 
Howlett, L. M., Norwalk. 
Huffman, O. C., Cincinnati 
Iles, Geo., Cireleville. 

Inskeep, E., Urbana. 

Kelly, Wm., Port Clinton 
Kimball, H. J., Clyde. 

Kline, J. H., Cleveland. 

Klum, FE. F., Cincinnati. 

Krier, H. L., Cineinnati. 
Kroehle, Paul E., Cleveland. 
Krug, W. A., Columbus. 
Lalendorff, Henry, East Toledo. 
Laurence, W. A., Sandusky. 
Leatherbury, F. P., Ft. Henry 
Lemmon, J. N., Waynesville. 
Libby, H. B.. Port Clinton. 
Lineoln, W. G., Woodstoek. 
Livingston, A. W., Columbus. 
Loekwood, H. A., Port Clinton. 
Loveland, P. J., Jr.. New Paris. 
Lueas, Thos. G., Hamerville, Ohio. 
MeCoy, R. G., Circleville. 
MeDonald, ©. C., Elyria. 
Metzger. J. S.. Toledo. 

Mihon, J. C., Belle Plaine. 
Mill, Anton, Cineinnati 

Miller, J., Cincinnati. 

Mills, W. ©., Cleveland. 

Morral, S. E., Morral. 

Merral, W. W., Morral 

Neal, Geo. M., Chillicothe. 
Nelson, F. E., Columbus. 
Nichols, F. M., Chillicothe. 
Noell, J. R.. Cineinnati. 
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Nothatine, R. O., Cireleville. 
Orr, S. B., Cireleville. 

Owens, J. P., Lebanon. 
Parker, H. M., Clyde. 

Parker, John E., Eaton. 
Patterson, G. G., Continental. 
Payne, Morris M., Cincinnati. 


Peddicord, R. C., Washington C. H. 


Perlee, H. B., Cineinnati. 
Phinney, W. B., Chillicothe. 
Pressing, W. C., Norwalk. 
Radmasher, G. H., Port Clinton. 
Remy, Albert F., Mansfield. 
Riedenderfer, Jas., Chillicothe. 
Rider, S. M., Cadiz. 
Riechelderfer, Francis, Amanda. 
Rife, J. W., Cadiz. 

Ritter, C. A., Cincinnati. 
Robertson, L. R., Yellow Springs. 
Roegge, Wm., Cincinnati. 
Rowan, Roy R., De Graff. 

St. John, A. F. W., Columbus. 
Sale, Clarence, Cincinnati. 
Sale, S. H., Cincinnati. 
Sanderson, F. W., Xenia. 
Sandford, A. H., Coiumbus. 
Satterfield, L., Port Clinton. 
Scheid, R. J., Eaton. 

Scherikel, Wm., Chillicothe. 
Seheuer, A. J., Morrow. 
Schneider, Leonard, Canton. 
Seott, R. P., Cadiz. 

Seott, Thos. A., Cadiz. 

Sears, L. A., Chillicothe. 
Shade, Herman, Canal Winchester. 
Shannon, W. T., Cincinnati. 
Sharp, A. L., Celina. 

Sherman, A. G., Fremont. 
Shook, F. M., Urbana. 

Smith, Ed E., Cireleville. 
Snook, J. T., Waynesville. 
Snyder, C. R., Cadiz. 

Spencer, W. M., Cincinnati. 
Stevenson, Chas., Circleville 
Stone, Chas. K., Elyria. 
Stoops, James, Van Wert. 
Strader, R. B., Columbus. 
Stubbens, Joseph, Cincinnati. 
Sullivan, P. B., Cineinnati. 
Trautman, E., Cleveland. 
Tully, A. C., De Graff. 

Voiers, W. T., Cincinnati. 
Wagenhauser, A. D., Circleville. 
Wagenhauser, A. W., Cincinnati 
Warmward, W. .J., Chillicothe. 
Warner, E. H. Wooster. 
Warvel, J. C., Wauseon. 
Weaehter, E. R., Mt. Washington. 
Weller, J. P., DeGraff. 

Wilder, W. W., Clyde. 

Wolfe, C. W.,. Toledo. 

Wolfe, W. W.. Toledo. 
Woodsworth, T. H., Ohio. 


Young, ©. E., Toleco. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Hale, Tom, MeAllister. 


Struble, Fred, MeAllister. 
Wallace, E. F., Oklahoma City. 


OREGON. 
Kendall, F. P., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bennett, C. W., Pittsburg. 
gase, J. W., Pittsburg. 
Brown, Tom, Pittsburg. 

Buse, Geo. A., Pittsburg. 
Cobb, Thcs. A., Philadelphia. 
Duckwall, E. W.. Aspinwall. 
Dunlap, Harry W., Pittsburg. 
Early, Geo. P., Pittsburg. 
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Faber, L. A., Philadelphia. 
Follet, Louis, Canonsburg. 

Fite, Chas. J., Pittsburg. 

Goff, Howard E., High Rock. 
Haller, J. F., Pittsburg. 
Hamann, George W., Pittsburg. 
Kemmler, W., Jr., Pittsburg. 
Kern, Wm. D., Wilkesbarre. 
Kingsley, D. C., Townville. 
Kraft, John F., Pittsburg. 
Levin, Victor, Philadelphia. 
Limberg, Frank, Pittsburg. 
Lockwood, Geo. E., Philadelphia. 
Lockwood, Geo. E., Jr., Philadelphia. 
Mason, A. V., Pittsburg. 

Mason, G. F., Avalon. 

Miller, Chas. C., Philadelphia. 
Nicol, T. W., Philadelphia. 
Niell, H. S., Springtown. 
Phillips, Eugene, Philadelphia. 
Pohlman, A. J., Pittsburg. 
Ramsay, Fred J., Philadelphia. 
Roberts, Charles W., Philadelphia. 
Sachs, N. V., Pittsburg. 

Shantz, E. T., Pittsburg. 

Thos. W. Simpers, Philadelphia. 
Stein, Joseph, Pittsburg. 
Wickersham, Wilmer, Pittsburg. 
Woods, Chas. D., Pittsburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Douthitt, F. W., Big Stone. 


TENNESSEE. 


Corbly, Dennis, Sheperd. 
Dingee, O. S., Lexington. 
Fritz, Henry P., Nashville. 
Howard, ©C. F., Brownsville. 
Jackson, J. R., Nashville. 
Martin, J. H., Memphis. 
Morgan, W. B., Memphis. 
Morris, T. J., Memphis. 
Palmer, J. C., Charleston. 
Rainey, Horace, Columbia. 
Rich, B., Nasliville. 

Ritchie, A. B., New Tazewell. 
Rutter, T. C., Charleston. 
Sawrie, Herbert, Nashville. 
Schultz, F. B., Chattanooga. 
Smith, T. G., Memphis. 
Smith, W. H., Oak Grove. 
Steinberg, Phil N.. Covington. 
Stokely, James, Newport. 
Stokely, Jno. M., Newport. 
Webb, L. T., Memphis. 
West, Jno., Greenfield. 
Wilson, J. J.. Columbia. 
Woolwine, H. S., Nashville. 


TEXAS. 


Mears, W. A., Dallas. 
Ogburn, Jno. S., Winnsboro. 


UTAH. 
Andrews, Jos. A., Morgan. 
Callahan, —, Salt Lake. 


Parker, W. J., Roy. 
Ray, L. A., Salt Lake City. 
Stringham, Richard, Woods Cross. 


VERMONT. 


Demeritt, B. R., Waterbury. 
Demeritt, R. W., Waterbury. 
Steward, Geo. H., Rutland. 
Steward, J. A., Rutland. 


VIRGINIA. 


Adam, John, Richmond. 
Andrews, J. B., Petersburg. 
Diggs, Frank E., Richmond. 
Hayden, D. J., Wheeling. 
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Huffman, M. S., Buchanan. 
Moomaw, B. F., Roanoke. 
Reaburn, A. G., Fineastle. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Alexander, W. O., Wheeling. 
Johnson, Oliver J., Wheeling. 
Murray, D. L., Wheeling. 
Weir, David M., Clarksburg. 
Wells, Jos. P., Wheeling. 
Willison, J. Blair, Clarksburg. 


WASHINGTON. 


Clarke, C. H., Seattle. 
Sharp, F. W., Clarkston. 


WISCONSIN. 


Bertschey, Fred H., Plymouth. 
Blackledge, J. W., Manitowoe. 
Blodgett, R. R., Mayville. 
3oenig, R., Hustisford. 
Brandeis, I., Sturgeon Bay. 
3rown, J. J., Waukesha, 
Cambrey, A. B., Waukesha. 
Chatham, Geo. B., Wausau. 
Chustensey, W. A., Waukesha. 
Clark, James, Randolph. 

Crary, C. 8., Waukesha. 

Crary, Ralph W., Sturgeon Bay. 
Dana, J. C., Sturgeon Bay. 
Eales, Irving L., Ft. Atkinson. 
Fahling, Otto, Cassville. 
Fletcher, Roy M., Hustisford. 
Green, Bruno H., New Holstein. 
Green, H. L., Janesville. 
Green, Jas. G., New Holstein. 
Gunther, Emil, Racine. 
Gunther, F. W., Racine. 
Hamachek, Frank, Kewaunee 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fontana, Mrs. M. J., San Francisco. 
Hooke, Mrs. Geo. H., San Franeiseo. 
Turner, Mrs. M. H., San Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


Huggins, Mrs., Denver. 


MeMillan, Mrs., Denver. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Houston, Miss Alice, Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 


Archer, Mrs. D. W., Chicago. 
Babcock, Mrs. L. A., Chicago. 
Bodder, Mrs. ©. J., Chicago. 
Crary, Mrs. C. 8., Waukesha. 
Daggett, Mrs. FE. P., Chicago. 
Fergus, Jessie M., Chicago. 
Frost, Mrs. W. A., Chicago. 
Gailick, Mrs. F. W., Chicago. 
Grant, Mrs. M. T., Chicago. 
Grant, Mrs. J. N., Chicago. 
Keevers, Mrs. Jos., Peoria. 
Marsh, Mrs. P. A., Chicago. 
Mulligan, Mrs. J. J., Chicago. 
Pearson, Gertrude D., Chicago. 
Peterson, Miss G. D., Chicago. 
Richards, Mrs. G., Chicago. 
Shaw, Mrs. Geo., Chicago. 
Sills, Mrs. E. P., Chieago. 
Suydam, Mrs. C. A., Chieago. 
Warner, Mrs. L. B., Chicago. 
Zurndorff, Mrs. M., Chieago. 


Head, H. C., Antigo. 
Hennessey, J. B., Cedar Grove. 
Hennessey, Ben, Cedar Grove. 
Hoffman, J. P., Waukesha. 
Hohenadel, P. H., Jr., Janesville. 
Hutchinson, J. W., Randolph. 
Johns, R. B., Antigo. 

Johnson, Andrew M., Manitowoc. 
Johnson, FE. T., Onalaska. 
Jones, J. R., Randolph. 
Kernan, Chas., Kewaunee. 
Kieckhefer, J. W., Milwaukee. 
Kite, C. P., Lowell. 

Klindt, G. A., Cassville. 
Koch, Harry W., Waldo. 
Koeck, George J., St. Nazianz. 
Kunz, Charles L., Manitowoe. 
Landreth, H. W., Oconto. 
Leitsch, W. C., Columbus. 
Lovering, Geo. L., New Holstein. 
MeIntyre, E., Waldo. 

Madson, H. C., Manitowoc. 
Means, P. O., Wausau. 
Newman, A. E., Waukesha. 
Nieman, John T., Cedarburg. 
Pits, L. K., Manitowoe. 
Reynolds, E., Sturgeon Bay. 
Riebold, A., Sturgeon Bay. 
Roberts, Frank, Columbus. 
Roberts, W. M., Randolph. 
Schmidt, J. C., New Holstein. 
Schmidt, T. W., New Holstein. 
Schorer, Wm. C., Sauk City. 
Searle, Thad G., Milwaukee. 
Selden, H. A., Hartford. 

Seyk, Edward, Kewaunee. 
Smiley, W., Albany. 

Stare, F. A., Columbus. 
Stare, Frank T., Waukesha. 
Ternke, John A., Hartford. 


Ladies’ List. 
INDIANA. 


Benner, Mrs. Geo., Jeffersonville. 
Blunt, Mrs. Robt., Austin. 
Bennett, Mrs. R., Jeffersonville. 
3oyee, Miss Maud, Austin. 
Bradshaw, Mrs. Harmon, Lebanon. 
Bridgewater, Olie, Vienna. 


Buning, Mrs. John H., Indianapolis. 


Carlyle, Mrs. T. M., Scottsburg. 
Dana, Mrs. W. F., Carthage. 
Day, Mrs. Oscar T., Indianapolis. 
Ellis, Mrs. R. C., New Albany. 
Gardener, Alice, Scottsburg. 
Gienger, Miss, Jeffersonville. 
Gienger, Miss A., Jeffersonville. 
Gienger, Mrs. J., Jeffersonville. 
Gival, Mrs. W. N., Clay City. 
Glaser, Miss Emma, Jeffersonville. 
Hooker, Mrs. Otis, Scottsburg. 


Hooker, Mrs. W. L., Jeffersonville. 


Houghland, Isaac R., Underwood. 
Houghland, Mrs. John R., Vienna. 


Houghland, Mrs. W. T., Underwood. 


Houghland, Grace D., Underwood. 
Jones, Mrs. M. A., Indianapolis. 


Leatherbury, Mrs. F. P., St. Henry. 


Lemaux, Mrs. J. W., 
Lewellen, Mrs. D. E., 
MecMeans, Mrs. O. E., 
McReynolds, Mrs. C. W., Kokomo. 
Morgan, Mrs. I. C., Austin. 
Morgan, Miss Fern, Austin. 
Morgan, Mrs. J. 8., Austin. 
Morgan, Miss Clarice, Austin. 
Morgan, Mrs. D. W., Austin. 
Nelley, Mrs. T. R., Scottsburg. 


Indianapolis. 
Columbus. 
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Indianapolis. 


Teweles, A., Sturgeon Bay. 
Thomas, Wm., Randolph. 

Timm, J. H., Plymouth. 

Warren, E. B., Gillett. 
Williamson, Watkins, Racine. 
Winkler, Geo. F., Milwaukee. 
Wittenberg, James J., Cedarburg. 
Yunker, Chas. A., Markesan. 


CANADA. 


Armstrong, E. A., Beamsville, Ont. 
Baker, Amos H., Picton, Ont. 
Berthune, M. K., Hamilton, Ont. 
Blandford, W. E., Hamilton, Ont. 
Campbell, Jas. B., Montreal, Que. 
Carmer, J. 8S., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Chesebro, M. J., Picton, Ont. 
Coker, J., Toronto, Ont. 

Davis, C. G., Burlington, Ont. 
Dynan, W. R., Hamilton. 

Eckert, R. C., London, Ont. 
Foster, H. T., Burlington, Ont. 
Gahan, A. F., Essex, Ont. 
Gerbat, J. F., Toronto Ont. 
Hagerman, 8. P., Belleville, Ont. 
Hogg, G. H., Toronto, Ont. 

Main, J. J., Hamilton, Ont. 
Martin, S. Edgar, Bloomfield, Ont. 
Morden, R. B., Belleville, Ont. 
Greene, Frank, Bloomfield, Ont. 
Pearee, E. A., Bloomfield, Ont. 
Pearce, Stanley, Hillier, Ont. 
Robinson, J. M., Summerland. 
Usher, James D., Queenstown. 
Walmsley, Jno., Picton, Ont. 
Williamson, C. A., London, Ont. 


PORTO RICO. 


Towle, T. M., San Germain. 


Peverep, Mrs., Austin. 

Pitton, Mrs. Osear, Frankfort. 
Polk, Mrs. Ralph B., Greenwood. 
Rawlings, Mrs. Fred, Vienna. 
Schuler, Mrs. F. J., Crothersville. 
Stout, Miss Grace, Scottsburg. 
Weir, Mrs. D. R., Au3tin. 
Wilson, Mrs. W. L., Seottsburg. 


KENTUCKY. 


Adams, Mrs. Gilmer, Louisville. 
Bloch, Mrs. D., Louisville. 

gjond, Mrs. W. W., MeBrayer. 
Brownfield, W. R., Hopkinsville. 
Daviess, Mrs. K. C., Louisville. 
Daviess, Miss Mattie, Louisville. 
Donnelly, Alma, Louisville. 

Flynn, Mrs., Louisville. 

Gary, W. E., Louisville. 

Gowdry, Mrs. J. E., Campbellsville. 
Grigsby, Miss Marjorie, Louisville. 
Herzer, Mrs., Louisville. 

Herzer, Miss, Louisville. 
Houghland, Stella, Campbellsville. 
Jacques, J. F., Louisville. 
Kammer, Mrs. K., Louisville. 
Kaye, Mr. Arthur, Louisville. 
Kaye, Miss Virginia, Louisville. 
Kaye, Miss Corinne, Louisville. 
Knadler, Mrs., Louisville. 

Mayer, W. M. C., Louisville. 
McDowell, Mrs. C. R., Danville. 
MecKown, Mrs. W. M., Louisville. 
Murphy, Miss M. V., Louisville. 
Reidm, Mis. J. E., Louisville. 
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Sauer, Miss, Louisville 

Sparks, W. H., Louisville. 
Stewart, Mrs. C., Louisville. 
Taylor, Mrs. P. D., La Grange. 
Zink, Mrs., Louisville. 


MAINE. 


Davis, Mrs. H. M., Portland. 
Lang, Mrs. E. M., Jr., Portland. 
Winslow, Mrs. Howard, Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Altsheller, Mrs. Eliza, Aberdeen. 
Brooks, Mrs. Chas. J., Baltimore. 
Gorrell, Mrs. F. E., Bel Air. 
Middleton, Mrs. J. S8., Aberdeen. 
Sisk, Miss Eloise, Preston. 
Slaysman, Mrs. A., Jr., Baltimore. 
Stevenson, Kate C., Baltimore. 
Tyler, Mrs. Annie M., Baltimore. 
Tyler, Miss Mary 8., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hall, Mrs. E. C., Broekton. 
Hyde, Mrs. Geo., Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cobb, Mrs. Theo., Detroit. 
Coker, Mrs. J., Port Huron. 
Fellows, Miss Helen, Menominee 
Gerber, Mrs. Frank, Fremont. 
Gill, Mrs. E. B., Central Lake. 
Mendenball, Mrs. L. C., Saginaw 
Mikesell, Mrs. C. J., Shelby. 
Miller, Mrs. A. C., Saginaw. 
Miller, Miss Louise, Saginaw. 
Smalleger, Mrs. John, Central Lake. 
Traver, Mrs. Wm., Hartford 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Ayars, Mrs. A. D., Bridgeton. 
Timms, Mrs. Walter B., Elizabeth. 
Timms, Miss Ruth H., Elizabeth. 


NEW YORE. 


Ball, Mrs. F. W., LeRoy. 

Clark, S. R., Rochester. 

Coon, Mrs. Dr., New York. 
Gillett, Miss Nellie, Le Roy. 
Gundridge, Mrs. John, Akron. 
MeKay, Mrs. H. B., Rochester. 
May, Mrs. W. H., New York. 
Merrell, Mrs. C. W., Mt. Morris. 
Miller, May L., New York. 
Newell, Mrs. ©. H., Tonawanda. 
Raine, Florence B., Silver Creek. 
Simmons, Mrs. D. B., Utiea. 
Thompson, Miss, New York. 
White, John F., Mt. Morris. 
Yonker, Mrs. D. J., Silver Creek. 


OHIO. 


Blair, Mrs. Chas. J., Cineinnati. 
Cane, Mrs. O. B., Morrow. 
Crampton, Mrs. Ira E., Celina. 
Frisbie, M. E., Washington C. H. 
Hagel, Mrs. R., Gypsum. 
Harbauer, Mrs. J. W., Toledo. 
Harmon, Mrs. J. J., Canton. 
Hayner, Mrs. Mary, Lebanon. 
Hayner, Miss, Lebanon. 

Hicks, Mrs. J. B., Mt. Washington. 
Leveers, Miss Ola, Wooster. 
MeCoy, Mrs. R. C., Circleville. 
MeDonald, Mrs. C. C., Elyria. 
MeNutt, Mrs. C. H., Williamsburg. 
Nichols, Mrs. F. H., Chillicothe. 
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Peddicord, Mrs. P., Washington C. H. 
Remy, Mrs. Albert F., Mansfield. 
Reynolds, Miss Margaret, Cincinnati. 
Rowan, Mrs. R., DeGraff. 

Sanderson, Mrs. A. M., Xenia. 
Shook, Mrs. F. M., Urbana. 

Warner, Mrs. E. H., Worcester. 
Weachter, Mrs. E. R., Mt. Sterling. 
Wiider, Mrs. W. W., Clyde. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dunlap, Mrs. Henry W., Pittsburg. 
Logan, Mrs. L. A., Pittsburg. 
Shantz, Mrs. Lettie M., Pittsburg. 


TENNESSEE. 
Steinberg, Mrs. P. S., Covington. 
UTAH. 


Ray, Mrs. Lucian A., Salt Lake City. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Dorner, Miss Edna, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


Bloedel, Miss Amy, Mayville. 
Cambier, Mrs. A. B., Waukesha. 
Crary, Mrs. R. W., Sturgeon Bay. 
Greb, Jos. C., Milwaukee. 
Howden, Miss Clara, Milwaukee. 
Landreth, Mrs. H. W., Oconto. 
Stare, Mrs. Frank T., Waukesha. 
Wiley, Miss F. F., Edinburg. 
Wiley, Miss Claydie, Edinburg. 
Wiley, Miss Myrtle, Edinburg. 
Yunker, Mrs. Chas. A., Waukesha. 


CANADA. 


Gahan, Mrs. A. T., Essex, Ont. 


STATUE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, LOUISVILLE. 
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Oo” TIN EN TAL cas 


B. H. LARKIN 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE 





MANUFACTURES 


CONTINENTAL 
Hole and Cap Cans 


CONTINENTAL 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


CONTINENTAL 
Open Top Cans 


CONTINENTAL 


Inside Enameled Cans 














THE BEST QUALITY 
THE BEST SERVICE 
THE BEST SATISFACTION 


Ask Our Customers 
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Chisholm-Scott Company 














Manufacturers of the 


VINER 


for the hulling of 


GREEN PEAS 


And the Exclusive Owners 
of the Patents 


CADIZ, OHIO 

















Main Office—Where all correspondence should be addressed: 
CADIZ, OHIO 


Branch Office: SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO., Wells and Patapsco Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Works: SUSPENSION BRIDGE, N. Y. 
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Automatic 


Solder-Hemmed 
Cap Machine 


The illustration shows our Automatic Solder- 
Hemmed Cap Machine, with attachments to hem 
caps of all sizes. 

This machine is adjustable for all diameters 
from %” to 3”, and is capable of producing from 


2,500 to 3,500 hemmed caps per hour. These ma- 









chines are in successful operation in some of the 





largest ean factories in this country. 





Baltimore, Md., April 10, 1908. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your recent favor, it 
gives us much pleasure to say the Wold Solder- 
Hemmed Cap Machinery is giving us entire satis- 
faction and has done so ever since its installation. 

The Hemmers are steady, smooth, and constant 
in operation, and turn out first-class work. We 
have no difficulty or trouble in getting a daily out- 
put equal to the quaniity guaranteed. 

The Ribbon Solder outfit ‘fills the bill’’ equally 
well, so that we are able to produce a smooth and 
remarkably uniform gauge ribbon, which is very 

















ee ¥ 
; pleasing and satisfactory. 
a4 We are well pleased that we bought these ma- 
. chines, and expect to install more of them another 





season. Yours very truly, 
THE JOHN BOYLE COMPANY, 
Charles J. Brooks, President. 







Automatic Body Lock Seaming and Soldering Machine No. 2 


This machine is one of the 
greatest inventions of the age 
in can making machinery. 

The body blanks are placed 
by an attendant on an auto- 
matic device which carries 
them into dies, where hooks 
are formed on the ends of the 
bodies, whence they are passed 
automatically to a forming 
horn, where they are formed 
with hooks interlocked and 
the seam pressed down, then 
passed automatically to an 
automatic fluxing device, which 
places the flux, either liquid 
rosin, or acid, as may be de- 
sired, on the seam in such 
quantities as may be needed, 
and no more, so as to leave 
the body clean and neat after 
being soldered. The body is 
passed forward to the solder- 
ing attachment, where a very 
ingenious device melts from a 
wire of solder the exact amount 
required to make a_ perfect 
seam, applying the same into 
a crease. 

After receiving the solder 
the body is passed under a set 
of heating or sweating irons, 
causing the solder to soak into 
the seam thoroughly, the seam 
being wiped automatically, 
- making a strong, clean seam 
with less solder than any other device yet invented. Liquid rosin or acid flux can be used on these machines, soldering the 
seam on the outside, keeping the inside of the body clean. 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY 
66 to 70 N. Jefferson St. j,cnevdGon tin ite Seaton Mass, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write for information and catalogue showing our complete line of Automatic Can Making Machinery. 
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2000 Must fall into line with the new order of things 
and put their factories in the best possible con- 
CANNING dition as regards both cleanliness and facilities 
for turning out QUALITY goods. 
FACTORIES The Pure Food Laws have ruled that this must 
be done before the season opens. 


Is Your Factory in this List? 


If you need to lay new floors, put on a new roof, whitewash bare walls, 
install new conveyor systems, improve transmission facilities, overhaul 
the power-house, or whatever your Plant requires in the way of improve- 
ments, we can furnish you with the necessary 


Machinery «« Supplies 


For years we have devoted our attention to the Canning industry and 
have adapted our lines to meet the requirements of Canners. ‘Today we 
have the confidence of every Canner and they have learned that it pays 
to establish the motto: 


“Concentrate your purchases” 


WHEN YOU WANT 


A Coil of Rope A Bundle of Lace Leather 
A Bale of Waste A Hank of Sash Cord 

A Bundle of Shovels A Crate of Handles 

A Barrel of Twine A Can of Grease 

A Package of Bolts A Roll of Belt 

A Set of Tools A Pair of Blocks 


A Piece of Hose 


Consult Our No. 33 Catalog and Price 
List and Find Just What You Want 





H.Channon Company ., 
Chicago. 
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DON’T BURY YOUR MONEY! 
Invest it Where it Will Bring Returns 


Money put into inferior machinery just because it’s “‘cheap’’ is worse than 
buried. The machine not only does not pay interest on the amount invested 
in it while it lasts, but soon racks to pieces, and even your original investment 
“fades away.”’ 




















The above cut illustrates a number of fillers in one of the large Indiana plants all operated by a single large 
Reeves Transmission. This may be done where it is desired to keep all the fillers running at the same 


speeds and vary them together, or each filler may be driven with a smaller individual Transmission. 


“THE REEVES” Variable Speed Transmission 


costs a little more than other systems of variable speed, but it’s an investment that 











pays handsome dividends, and it lasts as long as any other machine about the factory. 

This is not ‘‘theory.’’ It has been proven by over ten years of actual service 
in hundreds of the largest canning factories of the United States. 

“The Reeves” Transmission is applicable to fillers, cappers, pea blanchers, 
viners, conveyors, cookers—in fact, any machine where variation of speed is 
desired. 

If you have troubles tell them to us and we will ‘relieve you.”’ 

It costs you nothing to get our catalog and prices, and may mean much to. you 
in the way of increased and improved product, and consequently greater profits. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Ind. 
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McDONALD MACHINE 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Modern High Speed Can Making Machinery 


FOR 


SANITARY PACKERS’ 
CANS 


AUTOMATIC AIR PRESSURE TESTER 


This can testing machine is absolutely reliable and is entirely automatic, no attendant being required. 


NO WATER IS USED in connection with the machine, thus leaving the cans bright and clean, and 


also eliminating the use of a can dryer. It is easily and quickly adjusted for sizes, and will insure positive 
results at all times. Write us for further particulars. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


32d Street & Shields Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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If it is used in a Canning 
factory, we furnish it 





WORKS OF SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Our facilities for serving you are unexcelled 


All our goods carry the stamp of QUALITY 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, New 1908 General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Sprague 
Compound Corn Silk Brusher 





This machine brushes the silk from ears of corn 
before the corn is cut. Capacity—almost unlimited 


Pronounced by the leading Corn Canners of the country 
as the best investment ever made by them in the line of 
Silking Machinery. Testimonials on Application. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, New 1908 General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Latchford 
Corn Husker 


HIS Machine we are now prepared to recom- 
mend to our friends as practical, dependable 
and satisfactory. We will undertake contracts 

to equip plants complete withthese huskersand supply, 

if desired, a man to go through the season with them. 

We make terms on such contracts which enable the 

user to realize returns in saving made before payment. 


THE LATCHFORD HUSKERS 


waste no corn and deliver each ear completely husked 
and cleaned. They have large capacity, having feed 
similar to the Sprague Cutters. They outclass all 
other Huskers in speed, quality of work, simplicity 
and thoroughness of construction. Investigation of 
their merits will convince any intelligent canner that 
they are as far ahead of any other husker as the 
Sprague Cutter was ahead of the slow and unsatis- 
factory plunger cutters. 




















For further particulars, testimonials, etc., address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Model M 


Sprague Corn Cutter 














This machine is universally recognized as a great improvement over 
any other device ever used for cutting corn. It pays for itself in short 
order in saving of corn as compared with any other style of cutter. 
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The Ulery Re-Cutter for Corn 
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@ This machine is used for recutting the corn after it has been treated by 
the Sprague Cutters. In passing through this machine the kernels of corn 
are sliced by a series of knives, the arrangement of which is such that the 
corn is not mashed, but cut; the result is a finely cut, creamy appearance. 
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CORN SILKERS 





Merrell-Soule Rotary Silker 





Ulery-Merrell-Soule Silker 


The most tantalizing experience for a packer showing his goods is to have the 
buyer remove particles of silk from the corn while listening to accounts of the care 
exercised in packing. This experience is common, but not unavoidable. If you are 
using any Silker other than the Ulery, you are not silking your corn as clean as it 
should be. This machine saves corn and positively insures a product more free from 
silk than can be produced by any other machine. 


We also manufacture the M. & S. ROTARY 
SILKER as an Independent Machine 
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CORN MIXERS 


Cuykendall Mixer-Feeder 


@ This machine is 
used by most of the 
large canners in con- 
nection with upright 
Cooker-Fillers. It 
supplies the Cooker 
with measured 
amount of corn and 
brine, and insures 
uniform consistency. 











The Merrell-Soule Double Corn Mixer The Stickney Mixer 
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All packers know of the unavoid- 
able dust and particles of trash, etc., 
that find their way into empty cans, 
and the constant opportunities for 
unmentionable abuse to which they 
are subject during handling and stor- 
age and must realize at once that this 
is one of the greatest aids to sanitary 
packing introduced in the movement 
for pure and sanitary canned goods. 


For further particulars address 


SPRAGUE CANNING 
MACHINERY CO. 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO. 
General Agents 


5 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








JONES’ 
CAN WASHER AND 
STERILIZER 


Is an entirely automatic, compact little 
rotary machine, placed so as to inter- 
cept and treat the empty cans as they 
fall through the usual can chutes to 
filling machines. The cans are first 
subjected to a thorough washing by 
geyser spray of water under pressure, 
and then steamed in similar way and 
passed hot to the filler. 

Capacity as desired, up to 5,000 
cans per hour. 


The above illustration shows the 


JONES’ CAN WASHER AND STERILIZER 
as used at Gibson, II]. Note machines are elevated 
above the Can Fillers, to which the cans are dropped 


after being treated. 
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THE MERRELL-SOULE 
UPRIGHT CORN COOKER 


THE BEST, 
THAT’S ALL! 





We also manufacture the well known ‘‘Burnham’’ and ‘‘Conant’’ Cookers, single and double. 
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The only strictly Sanitary Pea Conveyor System. The main features of the system are as follows: 

The Carrying Buckets (galvanized): 

The Driving Mechanism: 

Idlers (sprockets complete with shafts, boxes, etc.) 

Feeding Mechanism (which is so arranged that Peas dropped into a chute or hopper are discharged into 

buckets as the latter pass below this feeding mechanism, without any dropping or waste): 

The buckets are emptied by being tilted through contact of star projections on their end castings coming in contact 
with obstruction placed wherever desired. 

The Conveyor can be made to carry any distance in the factory between individual machines of a line. It will 
permit distribution in divided quantities in any manner desired. Its simple, durable and sanitary features recommend 
it highly and will no doubt appeal to you. 

We beg that you will give more than passing attention to the study of the features of this Conveyor, and communicate 
with us if you desire further information. 
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WEBB’S METHOD 


Specific Gravity, 
Quality Grading 
System for Pea 






‘THE advantages of grading according to quality by means of this system have been thoroughly 
demonstrated. We refer by permission to The J. T. Polk Co. of Greenwood, Ind., and to 
The Fremont Canning Co., Fremont, Mich., both of which concerns operated the system during 
1908. 

In brief, the apparatus employed to carry out the Webb Method is as follows: Salt solution 
holding tanks in which run carrying mechanisms at various depths; the peas, floating or sinking 
according to their specific gravity, are carried out of the tank separately and without mixing of qual- 
ity. Each tank separates into two grades. Additional tanks with modified solution are provided if 
it is desired to divide still further. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Plummer Pea Blancher 


This machine makes it possible to blanch scientifically 
and with absolute uniformity. 





VIEW SHOWING MACHINE WITH COVER REMOVED 


In this machine we have demonstrated that in the apparently simple operation of 
Blanching Peas, lies a key to good quality in the finished article, and that no amount 
of care thereafter can remedy the damage caused by the ununiform, sloppy blanching 
methods commonly used. Note that the peas pass continuously with rolling action 
through THREE SEPARATE WATER COMPARTMENTS, each of which 
compartments has INDEPENDENT SUPPLY CONNECTION FOR WATER 
AND STEAM, and separate discharge for each. 
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The Plummer Pea Filler 


Standard 2-lb. Machine 





The points which have won this machine its position AS THE LEADING PEA 
FILLER ON THE MARKET ARE: Absolutely uniform measuring of peas and 
liquor, a cut-off that positively cannot damage the most tender peas of any size, gentle 
rolling motion imparted to peas while being filled, slow action in filling individual 
cans, and great capacity. The latter points are gained through the simple revolving 


continuous action of all parts of the machine. No machine with intermittent action 
and rapid dropping fill or forced feed CAN TOUCH THE PLUMMER. 
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The Plummer Interchangeable Filler 


=, 








Continuous trayless Automatic Combined Filler and Syruper, capacity up to 40,000 cans, 10 hours. Will fill and 
syrup tall or flat cans, No. 3g, No. 1, No. 2, No. 2}4, or No. 3. Changes from one size to another can be made rapidly. 
This machine will handle, in a perfectly satisfactory manner, PEAS, BAKED BEANS, KIDNEY BEANS, 
HOMINY, or any article of similar nature, insuring absolutely uniform measurement of the material and brine, syrup or 
sauce. Send for detailed description and testimonials. 
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Tomato Scalders 





BAKER’S GRASSHOPPER THE EMPIRE 




















TRIUMPH (Power) COX (Power) 
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TOMATO FILLERS 


In this machine (The Jersey Queen) the action of plunger which fills 
the Cans is so counter-balanced that the exact pressure desired can be 
insured and the fruit saved from unnecessary damage which is common 
to all other machines of this class. Many other desirable features will 
be explained on application. The demonstrated advantages of this 


machine are: 


Great Saving of Fruit and Uniform Work 





The Jersey Queen 
TOMATO FILLER 


Write for particulars 
in regard to our 
new measuring filler 
for Tomatoes 


The Polk Filler 


AND 


The Colbert Filler 





MOORE & BRISTOL FILLER 
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The Colbert Tomato System 


LINE of this System consists of equipment of 20 peeling bins, ten on each side of central 

serving, carrying and waste conveyors—with mechanism for automatically delivering weighed 
amounts of tomatoes to peelers—receiving weighed amounts of peeled tomatoes from peelers, and 
for filling same into cans without damage—the whole comprising a complete, automatic 
self-contained working system set up ready for operation. 





This system was tested out at the factory of the Gibbs with weight indicator attached, into which the girl 
Preserving Co., Baltimore, Md., during the season of places tomatoes as peeled, and upon register by the indi- 
1908. Briefly its operation is as follows: cator that the desired weight is reached (amount for 

Tomatoes after they come from the sealders are car one can), the peeler throws a small lever in front of her, 
ried by sanitary bucket conveyor and delivered to an which insures the dumping of the weighed amount of 
automatic weighing and serving car which on lever sig- tomatoes for one can into a small car of a moving 
nal from a peeling girl carries a weighed amount conveyor running below the weighing device, and at same 


(weight varied as desired) of unpeeled tomatoes to a time the girl is credited with the amount peeled, by 








sanitary peeling bin at which the girl works, and dumps 
the tomatoes into the bin, charging the girl with the 
amount delivered to her, by action of a counting machine. 
The serving car, after dumping automatically, returns to 
its loading station to receive a similar weighed amount 
and repeat its operations automatically when signaled 
for. 

Opposite the bin of each peeler is a weighing device, 





action of counting machine. 

The girl can only dump the weighing device when the 
indicator exactly registers the weight desired. The re- 
ceiving car of conveyor in turn discharges its contents 
into a filling machine which operates on the tomatoes 
necessary for one can, putting same into the can with- 
out damage to the fruit; then tops the can and delivers 
it ready to be wiped and capped. 


We have demonstrated that a great saving can be made by using this system, and it certainly 
appears to promise a complete revolution in tomato packing methods. 


The Colbert Tomato Filling Machines are Money Savers)5 THE MERITS OF THE COLBERT 
METHOD OF FILLING HAVE BEEN DEMONSTRATED IN ACTUAL WORK. 


The principal points on which these machines differ from all other Tomato Fillers are as follows : 


The filling mechanism is designed to handle at each operation only the exact amount which it is desired to 
place in the can—and this is accomplished by presenting to the filling mechanism an exact weighed or measured 
amount of tomatoes. The filling mechanism upon receiving the measured or weighed amount of fruit does not 
jam, crowd or crush it—but by means of ingenious collapsing funnels in which work collapsing pushers, the fruit is 
introduced into the can positively without any damage. The quality of work done with these machines is equal 





if not superior to hand work in filling. The cans are automatically topped before leaving the Colbert machine. 


THE COLBERT MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE AS FOLLOWS : 


Single Machine as part of the Colbert Tomato Sys- 


tem receiving tomatoes in weighed 
amounts. Capacity up to 12,000 cans per day. 


Single Machine complete with measuring attachment. 


Capacity up to 10,000 cans per day, 10 hours $250.00 


Triple Gang Machine complete with measuring 


attachments. 
Capacity 30,000 cans per day, 10 hours - $600.00 


Rotary Machine complete with measuring and feed- 


ing devices. 
Capacity 40,000 cans per day, 10 hours $750.00 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS : 








SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents, 5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Hawkins Universal Exhauster 








Will handle any shape can of any size up to and including gallons, without change. 


Simple, Durable, and cannot get out of order. 
No chains to bieak or wear. 
Superior to all other mechanisms used for Exhausting Cans. 
Its efficiency has been thoroughly demonstrated in actual packing. 


OPERATION 


As shown by illustrations the cans are received in single line direct from Filler and fed into the machine automatically by the well 
known Hawkins Dise Feed Mechanism and carried by intercommunicating revolving discs. The steam is supplied by curved pipes which 


conform to the lines of travel of the cans. SIZES AND CAPACITY 


furnished any size and capacity desired. The standard sizes are as follows, capacities mentioned being based on 


This machine can be 


two minutes exhaust 
NO. CAPAC 7 tated No. 3, CANS FLOOR SPACE 
s 45 per min. 5 x ll feet 
10 57 per min. 5 x 13 feet 
12 68 per min. 5x 15 feet 
14 80 per min. 5x17 feet 
16 91 per min. 5x19 feet 
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The Hawkins Capping Machine 


The Standard Capping Machine of America 
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This machine has done away with more trouble and grief than any other machine ever used in the canning business. 
Good for any capacity from 10,000 to 40,000 cans in 10 hours. 





The Star Capping 
Machine 
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This machine represents the nearest approach to perfect satisfaction in Capping that has ever been accomplished 
in the Capping line outside of the Celebrated Hawkins Capper, and is guaranteed superior to every other machine. 
Capacity, from 10,000 to 24,000, 10 hours. 
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HOISTS AND PROCESS 
KETTLES 


We make a full line of open and closed Process Kettles, Crates, 
etc. Our output embodies the special features of the well known 
**Niagara,”” ““West,”’ ‘‘Stark,”” “‘Merrell-Soule,”” “‘Baker’” and 
“Sprague” Kettles. Every special make of kettle brought into 
our line has been improved in points of quality, material, work- 
manship, strength, durability and finish. We put relatively as 
much QUALITY into our kettle manufacture as characterizes 
our high class line of Canning Machinery. We also manufacture 
CONTINUOUS TRAYLESS STEAM AND WATER 
EXHAUSTERS AND COOKERS. 





























THE HAWKINS POWER HOIST 
AND CARRIER 


, This is the most —_ and sagt — on the weg NIAGARA 
n its construction, wearing points are reduced to a minimum. TRAVELING HOIST 





has no clutches or noisy gears. It is smooth and noiseless in its 
action, and is equipped with automatic brake. It has no lost 
motion, yet avoids the sudden jar and friction with accompanying 
wear and tear common to other devices of the kind. 
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HOMINY CANNING 
MACHINERY 





HOMINY WASHER 


BOILING KETTLE LYE MIXER 
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Sanitary White Enameled Tanks 


Made in any Size, Style or Combination to Meet Requirements. 
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We furnish}these Tanks single or in battery, and with or without Mixers 
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UNIVERSAL LIQUID FILLER 


For filling or finishing off Cans or Glass Jars of any size with 
any liquid. The Ideal Brining or Syruping Machine 





Continuous, trayless and entirely automatic. This machine fills the can or jar with liquid up to any desired height. IT 
FILLS TO A DEAD LINE wherever set. ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. It is a simple, thoroughly well built, 
substantial machine which does not get out of order. Changes in height of fill or in size of can are quickly made. 
WORKS EQUALLY WELL ON STUDHOLE CANS OR OPEN TOP SANITARY STYLE CANS. CAPACITY on Gallon Cans 
20,000 10 hours, on ‘smaller sizes 40,000. Gives perfect satisfaction at any capacity up to the above. 

Apply for further particulars, stating nature of work and size of can and opening. 
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FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


We furnish everything for PEACH, 
APPLE and miscellaneous Fruit Canning 





The Triumph Power Apple Parer 


Copper Jacket Kettles 
A SPECIALTY 


All of our copper kettles are strictly hand 
made of best quality Lake Superior copper, 
and are tested to 100 lbs. pressure before 
shipment. They are guaranteed to have full 
reputed capacity. Furnished in all sizes. 











We manufacture complete lines of Machinery for all 
tkinds of Canning Operations. 
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Wire Tomato Scalding Basket— Used where the 
scalding work is done by hand 
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Special Tomato 
Peeling Knife 


Peeling Buckets (actual size) 





Soldering Coppers 


Peeling Checks 


Portable Gasoline Fire Pot, No. 7 
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CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE 





MANUFACTURES 


CONTINENTAL 
Hole and Cap Cans 


CONTINENTAL 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


CONTINENTAL 
Open Top Cans 


CONTINENTAL 


Inside Enameled Cans 














THE BEST QUALITY 
THE BEST SERVICE 
THE BEST SATISFACTION 


Ask Our Customers 























